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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
ALL-OUT-AID-FOR-BRITAIN 


DVOCATES of “All - Out - Aid- 
For - Britain” are determined 
that the American public should see 
only one side — the dark side — of 
the picture of Britain’s predicament. 
They seem unaware that they are 
presenting England in a new role— 
that of a suppliant for help. Habitu- 
ally powerful and proud and self- 
confident, England looking around 
for someone to fight 


England for her is a new kind 
Needs Us of England. Or is it? 

Perhaps not so new 
after all. In the Napoleonic Wars 


she needed, and she had half a dozen 
allies, among them, be it remem- 
bered, Russia and Prussia. Under 
Napoleon France alone would have 
conquered England alone. Under 
the Kaiser Germany alone would 
have conquered England alone. 
Even with half a dozen allies Eng- 
land had a tight squeeze at Water- 
loo. And with twice half a dozen 
allies, including ourselves, she just 
managed to squeeze through that 
crucial summer of 1918. Notice, in 
passing, how the alignments shift. 
France, the good old stand-by in 





the first World War is hors de 
combat in the second, and at that 
none too sympathetic. Belgium, 
Holland, Scandinavia and Poland 
are, for the time, paralyzed. So 
it is true that England needs us 
badly. It must be not only uncom- 
fortable but humiliating for Eng- 
land, usually confident to the de- 
gree of being arrogant, to cry for 
help. But she cov- 

ers her chagrin by Why 
insisting that she is England 
really fighting for Needs Us 
us. It is our war, she 

says: our fate hangs upon hers. If 
she goes down, we go down with 
her. So, at least, runs the argu- 
ment. 

England’s plight is humiliating. 
But it was inevitable. One little 
island in the western ocean may 
reach out and take to itself a fifth 
of the surface of the globe and a 
quarter of its population. But it 


cannot hold all that land and all 
those peoples without help. 

Such an empire needs, first a 
navy. We Americans have lately 
learned to talk about a two-ocean 
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or even a three-ocean navy, Atlan- 
tic, Pacific, South Pacific, for our 
own defense. But England needs a 
Seven-Seas navy. 

Even such a navy is not enough. 
Besides the navy, England must 
maintain the Balance of Power. 
Her diplomats must maneuver so 
adroitly that the nations of Europe 
and of Asia will be pitted against 
one another so evenly that they 
can have neither time nor strength 
to attack or even to annoy the far- 
flung empire belonging to the Little 
Island in the Western Ocean. 

Besides the Balance of Power and 
the Seven-Seas navy, she must have 
a great army. Not only great but 
compact. An army scattered here 
and there over thousands of miles 

will not do. It must 


How to number millions and 
Hold an the great bulk of it 
Empire must be in one piece 
Together and in one place. It 


must be the best 
trained in the world. The Little 
Island does not and cannot possess 
such an army. England always 
needs for the defense of the Empire 
someone else’s army. In the first 
World War that army was the army 
of France. 

Yet more; together with its own 
navy and someone else’s army and 
the Balance of Power, a great em- 
pire must have allies, political, com- 
mercial, industrial. To be specific, 
the Empire needs the United States 
of America, rich, re- 
sourceful, generous, 
uncomplaining, un- 
critical, an ally that 
will ask no questions, make no 
reservations, demand no compensa- 
tion, a great big good-natured, reck- 
less, extravagant uncle who will 
say “D——— the expense; what’s a 
little matter of the six billion dol- 


Good Old 
Uncle Sam 
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Forget it. 


lars between friends? 
Six billions or sixty, your old uncle 


will write it off.” They call him 
“Uncle Shylock,” but if he were a 
Shylock, if he were to demand his 
pound of flesh, if he were to ask 
“Is it not so written in the bond?” 
England and the Empire would be 
sunk. 

Such in effect is the situation re- 
vealed by the All-Out-Aid-For-Eng- 
land campaign. For England? Say 
rather for the British Empire. Eng- 
land could be saved easily enough. 
We could save England. England 
could save herself. But “England” 
is not England. England would not 
be England without the Empire. 
“England” is the Empire. What 
wants saving is not the Little 
Island in the Western Sea, but her 
possessions in all corners of the 
earth, and the five hundred millions 
of subject peoples. It would have 
been more honest of the friends of 
England to say so. “All-Out-Aid- 
For-The-Empire” would have been 
a truer slogan. Never mind that 
newly concocted euphemism “Com- 
monwealth of Nations.” So long as 
India with its three hundred and 
eighty millions of serfs is in the 
Empire, the Empire is no “Com- 
monwealth.” Canada and Australia 
—yes. But India, Ceylon, the Su- 
dan, Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, 
Somaliland, Bechuanaland — these 
are no Commonwealth. 


O! what we are called upon to 
save or to help to save is not 
England, not Great Britain, not a 
Commonwealth of democratic 
states, but a world-wide empire. 
That empire was acquired in tradi- 
tional imperial fashion, is held to- 
gether not without coercion, and 
must sooner or later be dissolved. 
The question before the people of 
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the United States is—shall we stake 
all we have, even our own existence, 
upon holding that empire together? 
That question, I submit, is one that 
the voluble advocates of All-Out- 
Aid have not permitted us to ask 
ourselves, and that apparently they 
have not had the honesty to ask 
themselves. 

You cannot answer that question 
with a petulant exclamation “The 
man is anti-English.” I am not. 
Still less with a contemptuous “He’s 


Irish.” Iam not. I 
Anti- am an American. An 
English? American of the 
No. George Washington 
type. He counseled 


us when we started out as a nation 
not to “intertwine our destiny with 
that of any European power.” That 
advice still seems good tome. Sym- 
pathize with England? Yes. Ad- 
mire the courage of the English un- 
der bombardment? Yes, as much 
as any man. Help for England? 
Yes, for England. But for the Em- 
pire? For the status quo? Help to 
the point of going to war? To the 
point of agony for my own people 
and possible ruin of my own nation? 
No! My point of view is that the 
British Empire is an, impossible or- 
ganization, created and sustained 
by monstrous injustices: that it 
must go the way of all empires; and 
that the great American experiment 
in democracy must not be jeop- 
ardized to prolong that Empire’s 
existence. 


[' would perhaps be unfair or un- 

kind to say that the advocates 
of an alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, with Britain (that’s what it 
amounts to) have deliberately lied 
to us; but they certainly have been 
parsimonious in the dispensation 
of truth. What came nearest to be- 








ing an actual lie was the slippery 
phrase “short of war.” They didn’t 
mean it. They couldn’t mean it. 
When you go so far as to make 
your country an “arsenal” for a bel- 
ligerent power you are not “short 
of war.” You are in the war. Those 
who ram home the powder and 
hand up the muskets to the men on 
the stockade are in the battle. You 
cannot help the fighters without be- 
ing in the fight. It was a tricky 
little lie, that phrase “short of 
war.” It made me think of those 
motion pictures of diving cham- 
pions held fast in mid-air half way 
between the plank and the pool. 
You can do that sort 
of thing with a cam- 
era, but not in real 
life. Once you start 
the plunge into a war, you don’t 
stop. There is the story of the op- 
timist who fell off the roof of a sky- 
scraper and who muttered to him- 
self as he whizzed by the windows 
of the twenty-sixth floor, the 
twenty-fifth, and the twenty-fourth, 
“All right so far; all right so far.” 
Also there was here in New York a 
poor demented young man who 
climbed out a window some eight- 
een stories up and threatened to 
jump if anyone came after him. 
Spectators in the street below said 
to one another, “He won’t jump. 
They never do if they don’t do it 
right away.” But at the end of the 
day he jumped. 


Keep Out 
by Trick? 


OWEVER, those who devised 

and those who borrowed the 
lying phrase “short of war” dropped 
it at last. At last, indeed, but 
not until they had led us so far 
along the road to war that we could 
not turn back without being called 
cowards and traitors. It would 
have been more in the American 
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tradition if those propagandists had 
used the phrase of John Adams 
“Sink or Swim, Live or Die, Survive 
or Perish” we should be with Brit- 
ain. If they had put it that way 
from the beginning, ninety-eight 
per cent of their fellow citizens 
would have disagreed with them. 
So they didn’t put it that way from 
the beginning. They seem to have 
thought that the end justifies the 
means. They commenced with a 
lie a battle that was to be for truth, 
justice, civilization, religion. 


ee example of tricky 
technique was the assurance 
that even if we did get into the war 
we would not send our soldiers 
overseas. “Overseas” is in itself a 
slippery expression. On the very 
day that we heard it over a world- 
wide radio hookup there were pic- 
tures in the papers of American 
soldiers taking ship for Hawaii. 
Not many days later there were 

more pictures of 


“Short of American soldiers 
War” and debarking in New- 
“Overseas” foundland. Perhaps 
Shrewd Hawaii and New- 
Words foundland are not 

“overseas.” Perhaps 


the Philippines are not “overseas.” 
“Overseas” presumably means Eu- 
rope. Even so, how could any re- 
sponsible person assure us that 
neither the regular army nor the 
conscripts would go to fight in Eu- 
rope? “We shall not need you 
over here in 1941,” said Churchill. 
Later he declared that he didn’t 
think he would ever need us. The 
presumption seems to be that when 
he needs us we shall go. How does 
he know if and when he will need 
us? In any case, the slick phrase 
“service but not overseas” cannot 
stand investigation. “I have no 
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intention of sending an army to 
Europe,” says President Roosevelt. 
If we end up by sending an army 
to Europe, he can still say “I 
had no intention of sending an 
army to Europe.” But ask the man 
in the street what the President 
said. Ask the man in the camp. A 
thousand to one you will get the 
answer, “The President said ‘No 
more A. E. F.’...” They take it 
for a promise. It wasn’t a promise. 
Should it not have been worded 
more precisely? 


E were also told—we have been 

incessantly told —that there 
must be no “appeasement.” The 
alternative to appeasement is un- 
conditional surrender or smashing 
victory. Surrender 


is, presumably, un- If Not 
thinkable. Smashing Appeas- 
victory means tak- ment, 

ing Berlin. Dun- What? 


kirk must be en- 
acted in reverse. Hitler’s army 
must be pushed back, out of France, 
out of Norway, Belgium, Holland, 
across the Rhine and all the way to 
Berlin. Can any realist visualize 
England doing all that alone? The 
gangster movies have familiarized 
us with the dialogue “I will knock 
your block off!” “Oh, yeah? You 
and who else?” Hitler, a gangster, 
says to England, “So you’re going 
to drive me back to Berlin? You 
and who else?” Here is where the 
United States comes in. If England 
tells us, let us say in six weeks, 
or six months, “I have this fellow 
on the run. If you help with men 
we can turn his retreat into a rout; 
come on over,” are we then to say, 
“Sorry, John, but we don’t go over- 
seas”? Fantastic supposition. 

The obvious truth is that when 
you go into a war you don’t know 
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how far you are going. Alexander 
started — so he said — to drive Da- 
rius out of Europe, but before Alex- 
ander got through he found himself 
on the edge of India. Julius Caesar 
crossed the Rubicon, but that was 
only the beginning. He and the 
other Caesars crossed many a river 
after the Rubicon, the Rhone and 
the Seine and the Loire, the Chan- 
nel, the Thames and the Humber, 
all the way to Scotland. 

Our boys are not going to smash 
Hitler at Camp Dix down by the 
Raritan in Jersey, or at Camp Up- 
ton down Yaphank way on Long 
Island. If we get into this war we 
follow where it leads us. We have 
a humiliating memory of the fiasco 
expedition after Villa the Mexican 


bandit. General Pershing went 

after him, but when 
How Far? Villa took to the 
Not Very hills, “Black Jack” 


Far? turned around and 

came home. We 
must not again start something that 
we don’t intend to finish. Are we in 
this war to a finish, or are we 
in it until it gets too hot for us? 
To a finish? Then why say we shall 
not go overseas? Not to a finish? 
Then why commence? Even silly 
old Polonius had more sense than 
that. 


y DUCE thumped his breast like 

a gorilla and bellowed like a 
bull against England. He had for- 
gotten the legend on the coat of 
arms of his country, Fatti maschi 
parole femine, the motto borrowed 
by Teddy Roosevelt and translated 
“Speak softly and carry a big stick.” 
Our own Duce, it must be admitted, 
has done some chest thumping and 
loud orating in the general direc- 
tion of Hitler. Hitler may again 
lapse into gangster lingo and say 
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“Put up or shut up.” To “put up” 
is not to make a gesture. To put 
up will mean to go over. If we don’t 
intend to put up and go over, we 
should “pipe down.” 

Only a simpleton in strategy 
could imagine that Hitler will come 
over here. It took him eight years 
to get ready to in- 


vade England and Not Over 
he has been at that Here. 
little job for more Over There. 


than a year. If it 

takes Hitler eight years to get to 
the Channel and a year to cross the 
Channel, or two years, or ten, how 
long would it take him to reach the 
Hudson and the Delaware and the 
Potomac? No, he won’t come over 
here. If we are going to lick him 
we shall have to go over there. 


HE official theory seems to be 
that once the English are licked, 
nothing stands between us and de- 
struction. Listening to Harold Ickes, 
Senators Connally, Pepper, Barkley, 
George and other administration 
spokesmen, one might imagine that 
they had not heard Churchill’s 
proud boast that the British navy 
will never surrender. Britannia 
rules the waves. If she should ever 
hand over that famous wave-ruling 
navy to Germany, she could never 
hold her head up again. When it 
became necessary, the French fleet 
got away. If it becomes necessary, 
cannot the English fleet get away? 
Are the English poorer seamen 
than the French? It’s a wonder 
that the alarmists cannot learn to 
talk sense. 
They say that our safety depends 
upon the British navy. If we had 


disregarded the old fogyism of our 
admirals and had turned to the 
building up of a world-beating air 
force, we could now hold our own 
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against Hitler with or without 
the British navy. If in 1939 Eng- 
land had had five planes or even 
one plane for every plane in Ger- 
many, there would have been no 
war. The English wouldn’t listen 
to Lindbergh. Perhaps it was gall- 
ing to be told the truth by a mere 
American. But what excuse have 
we for not accepting his reports on 
the condition of German military 
aviation? What excuse except the 
petty professional jealousies of old 
sea-dogs who not only couldn’t 
learn new tricks but who couldn’t 
believe that there were any new 
tricks to learn. The Connallys and 
the Peppers, the Barkleys and the 
Georges rather fancied themselves 
when heckling Lindbergh at the 
Senate hearing on the Lend-Lease 
Bill. Lindbergh, be it remarked, 
held his own against that pack of 
hounds who kept barking and snap- 
ping at him. He could have put 
them to rout if he had shouted at 
them “Why have we only five hun- 
dred or six hundred planes when 
Germany has 5,000 or 10,000?” Yes, 
why? Answer us that, you valiant 
senatorial defenders of Democracy. 
While on this subject of the 
punching and jabbing at one who 
was invited to a senatorial hearing 
and who went to that hearing for 
patriotic reasons, when he knew 
he could be more comfortable at 
home, let us pause to 


What Say record the fact that 
the People? in the politest pos- 
Don’t Ask. sible fashion, with 


no bombast or rodo- 
montade, the Colonel captured the 
audience. Time and again they ap- 
plauded. That applause was a fair 
indication of the mind of the peo- 
ple on Bill 1776. But the senators 
didn’t like it. Because the people 
indicated their approval of Lind- 
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bergh and Hanford MacNider and 
Colonel McCormick, the chairman 
cleared the hall. The Administra- 
tion didn’t care to have a manifes- 
tation of the popular will. “This 
is not a town hall meeting,” ex- 
claimed Senator George. Too bad 
it wasn’t. Too bad the Administra- 
tion couldn’t see its way to calling 
meetings in ten thousand town 
halls, to discuss the questions: 
“Shall we go to war if going to war 
involves going to Europe or Asia? 
Whether we go to war or don’t go to 
war, shall we give the President 
such powers as are not possessed 
by any other head of a democratic 
state? Should Mr. Roosevelt have 
more power while we are still at 
peace than Mr. Churchill has while 
England is at war?” I should like 
to know how ten thousand town 
meetings would have responded to 
such point-blank questions. But 
“we the people” didn’t have a 
chance. And yet we are told that 
we must fight for the democratic 
way of life! 


EFORE we get sidetracked into 
a discussion of that Bill, let us 
consider just one more phase of 
All-Out-Aid-To-England. If we take 
part in England’s fight we shall 
have to fight the English way. What 
is that way? Principally the block- 
ade. England has always relied 
upon the blockade. 


Such is the primary Blockade 
purpose of the exist- as an 
ence of the great Instrument 
British navy — to of War 


maintain a_block- 

ade. But another word for block- 
ade is starvation. The pity of it is 
that the innocent must starve with 
the guilty. Say rather, the inno- 
cent starve and not the guilty. Also 
neutrals must starve with bellig- 
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erents. In the present instance, the 
Norwegians, our friends the Finns, 
Swedes, Belgians, Hollanders, 
French —all must starve to bring 
the Germans to their knees. Curi- 
ous strategy. And cruel. But such 
is the strategy of the blockade. 
England rules the seas. She main- 
tains a cordon of steel around Eu- 
rope. Through that cordon no food 
ship must pass except for England. 
Such is warfare in the interests of 
civilization! If we don’t like it, 
we should stay well out of it. If 
the English think that kind of war- 
fare necessary, let them wage it. If 
this were our war we should try to 
think up a more humane way to 
carry it on. 


ND now back to Bill 1776. To 
any patriotic American a single 
reading of that Bill should be suffi- 
cient to show that it would have 
suspended, at least pro tem the very 
essence of democratic government. 
No king, no premier, no South 
American president, nor even Sala- 
zar or Franco, not even Jl Duce and 
perhaps not even the Fuehrer has 
such power as the unamended Bill 
would have given to 

Carte our president. Years 
Blanche ago when the late 
Czar abolished the 

Duma and not so many years ago 
when Hitler abolished the Reichstag, 
a great cry of consternation and of 
contempt went up in this country. 
That a similar outcry did not take 
place again when the proposal was 
made to give our President carte 
blanche to do what he would with 
our army and navy, with all the out- 
put of our factories and mills, with 
all the produce of our farms, in a 
word with all our resources is a 
shock and a scandal. We have de- 
generated. We have lost the power 
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of righteous indignation. The first 
article in the creed of a democracy 
is that the citizenry must jealously 
guard their rights against the en- 
croachments of any one of the three 
branches of our government. The 
second article in the creed of a de- 
mocracy (democracy or republic) is 
that no one of those three branches 
must permit either of the other 
two to steal its rights or assume its 
duties. There is indeed provision 
in the Constitution for the predom- 
inance of the executive in time of 
war. But never before in all our 
history has an executive sought and 
obtained in time of 
peace so nearly ab- 
solute powers as 
those bestowed upon 
President Roosevelt in February, 
1941. The fact that the Federal 
Legislature virtually voted itself out 
of existence does not lessen the 
shame. The Reichstag also commit- 
ted suicide. Those who may be 
tempted to think that the writer of 
these lines takes the maiter too seri- 
ously are invited to turn to the page 
immediately following our Recent 
Events Department in this issue 
and read carefully, deliberately, 
with no prejudices and no political 
prepossessions the full text of that 
Bill, before and after it was amend- 
ed. If no reaction of shame or fear 
or sorrow occurs in the reader’s 
soul, I can only conclude that he 
has “fallen, fallen, fallen from his 
high estate” of an appreciation of 
the difference between our form of 
government and that of the dicta- 
tors. I am confident that if Bill 1776 
could have been placed under the 
eyes of Thomas Jefferson with the 
words “United States,” “Senate and 
House,” “the President” blacked 
out, he would have said “This must 
be a grant of power to some Czar.” 


Degenerate 
Congress 
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If any man more learned in con- 
stitutional law can cite me another 
document so sweeping, enacted or 
even suggested in any parliament, 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin, Gérmanic or 
Slavic, I will confess that I had not 
known of any such instance. Espe- 
cially I had thought such a thing 
impossible in a country of “Anglo- 
Saxon” tradition. Since Magna 
Charta no such drastic assumption 
of authority has taken place in 
England since Oliver Cromwell 

stalked into parlia- 
Not ment and shouted 


Since “Get out! Go home! 
Magna We have had enough 
Charta of this. I will put an 


end to your prating.” 
The fact that finally with reluctance 
our Congress admitted a few modi- 
fications in the Bill does not affect 
the essential fact that they were 
willing to commit hara-kiri. That 
fact will, I think, be recorded hence- 
forth in all honest histories of the 
United States of America. 


HE future historian of our coun- 

try will doubtless also try to 
discover “how we got that way.” 
The answer will be panic, hysteria, 
fear. We were stampeded. Visit- 
ors from England have exclaimed 
in wonder—and I am sure with a 
secret sense of superiority—“There 
is no such hysteria as this in Lon- 
don in spite of the bombings.” One 
such visitor used the word “jittery” 
of us. I was reminded of the pet 
theme of one of the professors at 
Columbia University who used to 
tell his class that the Americans 
were an emotional people and that 
whenever a crisis threatened they 
needed the calm, sober sense of the 
British to keep them from doing 
something crazy. Listeners at that 
class were indignant. When they 
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reported the professor’s lecture | 
too was indignant. But later | 
came to suspect that he “had some- 
thing there.” 

Some time ago the Orson Welles 
radio stunt, a pretended raid on 
this planet by men from Mars, 
caused a hundred thousand frantic 
telephone calls and sent people run- 
ning madly out of their homes into 
the streets to scan 


the skies as they These 
might on Dooms- Jittery 
day. When that hap- Americans 


pened I was com- 

pelled to admit that perhaps the 
professor had discovered a psy- 
chological fact. Of that fact the 
shrewd and wily proponents of 
H.R. Bill 1776 made great use. 
Throw the people into a fit and 
you can do what you want with 
them. Not exactly a patriotic trick, 
but it worked, and after all the pur- 
pose of the propagandists was not 
to tell us the truth but to put some- 
thing over. 


—— 
— 





N these editorial columns rather 
frequently emphasis has been 
laid upon simplicity, sincerity and 
truth in political argument as in all 
things. The reader may be inclined 
to ask what the Editor would con- 
sider a simple, sincere and true 
statement of the case for “All-Out- 
Aid-For-Britain.” 

Something like this. 

First speaks the Briton. 

“The British Empire is in danger 
of destruction and dissolution. In 
such a crisis it behooves no one to 
ask how that Empire came into be- 
ing. Our Empire, like every other, 
was achieved largely by conquest. 
And let us not ask if the Empire is 
a democracy. We mustn’t talk 
It contains within its 


nonsense. 
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borders some hundreds of mil- 
lions of Blacks and Yellows, “na- 
tives.” We do not admit them to 
be our equals any more than we 
admit a man in the lower classes 
to be the equal of a nobleman. 
So, we make no pretense that the 
Empire is a democracy: an em- 
pire cannot be a democracy. Nor 
do we deny that the primary and 
essential purpose of the Empire is 
to produce revenue. 
The The promotion of 
Briton civilization, culture, 
Speaks religion is of sec- 
ondary importance. 
Consequently, the native races in 
the British Empire, as in all Em- 
pires from the beginning, have been 
exploited ruthlessly in the interests 
of the ruling race. But however 
bad may be the history of the up- 
building and the maintenance of 
the Empire, it is, we think, better 
for the world that it continue than 
that it cease. So, with no sancti- 
monious protestation of interest in 
the material and spiritual welfare 
of the peoples we hold in subjec- 
tion, but simply from concern for 
the status quo, we ask the United 
States to come to our assistance. If 
they do so it will probably be to 
their advantage as well as ours.” 

And now the case from the point 
of view of the friends of Britain in 
America. 

“The argument of the British 
seems good to us. We are thankful 
that they have not spoken hypo- 
critically. We know that their rec- 
ord as governors of India, Ireland 
and other countries is bad — very 
bad. But we think Nazi rule 
would be worse. We do not say 
that the fate of civilization and of 
religion is at stake if the Empire 
falls. The Empire is only moder- 
ately concerned about civilizing the 
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uncivilized within its jurisdiction, 
and it has no direct concern about 
religion for religion’s sake. This 
war is no crusade. It is a stand, 
perhaps a last stand, for Anglo- 
Saxon domination of the world as 
preferable to Germanic-Latin domi- 
nation. If you ask us how far we 
would go to save the 

Empire, we say we The 


don’t know. Once Friend 
you get into that of Britain 
sort of thing, you Speaks 
can’t tell. Maybe we 

shall fight. Maybe not. Any man 


who says dogmatically we shall not 
fight is either a wishful thinker or a 
liar. To help the British with war 
material is equivalent to taking part 
in the war. If formal entrance into 
the war and the sending of soldiers 
to die on European or Asiatic battle- 
fields becomes necessary, very well 
—we shall send another A.E.F. 
over there.” 


UCH a speech has not been made. 
Politicians don’t make such 
speeches. Propagandists don’t 
make such speeches. All the 
speeches that have been made by 
the All-Out-For-England group 
have either been hysterical cries for 
help or sly and tricky expressions 
of half-truths. But if we are to go 
to war, let us go honestly. My own 
impression is that if the case is pre- 
sented honestly we shall decide not 
to go. 


i 
— 





ERHAPS the strangest and most 

inept comment made by any 
American journalist on the alliance 
between us and the British is one 
in “Topics of the Times,” a column 
usually written though not signed 
by Simeon Strunsky in the New 
York Sunday Times. Hitler in one 
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of his characteristic speeches had 
recapitulated some of the crimes of 
England with the intention of warn- 
ing the United States to have noth- 
ing to do with so wicked a partner. 
But all in vain, says Mr. Strunsky; 
and he goes on ironically: “with 
every reason for detesting the Brit- 
ish people, as Berlin so carefully 
points out, with every reason for 
praying for the destruction of the 
British Empire, the American peo- 
ple insist, in every emergency, on 
feeling that they have a common 
destiny with the British people. It 
is presumably one of the worst 
cases of infatuation on record since 
poor Mark Antony’s state of mind 
with respect to Cleopatra.” 

What a fauz pas! Antony threw 
away a world because of lustful 
attraction to Cleopatra. Seeking 
her favors he staked all on her 
friendship. Typical prostitute that 
she was, she betrayed him in the 
hour when he needed her. I won- 
der how the English, if they saw 
that paragraph, liked the compari- 
son of their country with an adul- 
terous, scheming, spiteful, treach- 
erous woman. And I wonder if 
American readers of the Times en- 
joyed being likened to the man who 
made a fool of himself and ruined 
his career for the sake of a beauti- 
ful but loathsome enchantress. 


-— 
> 





— BELLOC, though some- 

times offensively brusque, is 
always refreshingly free of cant. 
In The Cruise of the Nona he has a 
page—and what a blunt page—on 
the “practice of advocacy,” or what 
we call propaganda. There is no 
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advocacy at sea, he declares: “We 
are free from that most noisome 
form of falsehood which corrupts 
the very inward of the soul; truth 
is one of the great gifts of the sea. 
... Tam not sure that the best thing 
I find in sailing is not this salt of 
reality.” 

Here is the gist of the passage: 

“Men have fallen into a habit of 
what was called during the war 


propaganda. They both give it and 
receive it... . It was, perhaps, dur- 
ing the war neces- 

sary. ... Men were Belloc on 
made to swallow “Advocacy” 
the most enormous Alias 
camels. ... Those Propaganda 


foreigners who are 

most hated instinctively and tradi- 
tionally by the mass of the populace 
became gallant allies. 

“The most comic part of the affair 
was the attitude towards America. 
We dared not insult America, for 
we were naturally as keen on get- 
ting American help as is a drown- 
ing man on catching a deck chair. 
... In their ignorance many people 
came to believe that it was the duty 
of the Americans to come over and 
help, and, what was more astonish- 
ing still, it was represented to them 
as a matter of life and death, not to 
us, but to themselves. The Ameri- 
cans were told . . . that if the half- 
baked won against the baked, the 
next thing would be a sailing of the 
conquerors over the sea for the 
rude domination of Scranton, Pa. 
Fiddlesticks-ends! 

“But people did really talk like 
that. They shook their fingers at 
the United States, and said: ‘It will 
be your turn next’!” 

Thanks Mr. Belloc. 
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UPON THE WINDS 


By Mary LAVELLE KELLEY 


E rides the winds and feels the sea, 
And meets the dawn exultantly, 
The first to see the dream-lit place 
Where eager hills and sky embrace! 
He knows the mystery of night, 
The magic wrought in hushed starlight;— 
With rapt and shining eyes he sees 
Orion chase the Pleiades, 
And Pegasus, the wingéd steed, 
Go flying past with lightning speed! 
Companion to the rain and hail, 
He scoffs at storm and howling gale, 
Zigzagging past the lightning-flash, 
Laughing to hear the thunder crash, 
With steady hand and fearless eye 
He meets the challenge of the sky! 
He’s heard the music of the stars, 
The shrill, high trumpet-call of Mars! 
And, hanging from a shattered cloud, 
Has fiercely fought, nor once has bowed! 
The wings of Death have brushed his cheek, 
And he has lived,—and lived to speak 
Of danger, death as simple things 
That must be met by men of wings. 


Who is this master of the skies 
Whose gallant courage never dies? 
A pioneer of wide renown? 

A victor who has won his crown? 
A hero of exalted state, 

Enshrined among the truly great? 
“I say!” he cries, “no shrine for me, 
Why, I’m just Pilot, 33!” 














By WILLIAM 


F a writer has been indiscreet 

enough to take Ireland for his 
subject, he can comfort himself 
with the reflection that he will cer- 
tainly be criticized. And if he has 
alien blood in his veins he is mak- 
ing assurance double sure and tak- 
ing a bond of fate. 

It may seem strange that an Eng- 
lishman’s son should be more in- 
terested in Ireland than in anything 
else and should love every sod of it. 
Yet so it is. The present writer 
cannot deny that he is Anglo-Irish, 
but he has no intention of apologiz- 
ing for it. On the contrary, he is 
inordinately proud of being found 
in such distinguished company as 
Padraic Pearse and Charles Stewart 
Parnell. He was born and brought 
up in Ireland, thank God! But that 
is not the whole story. He happens 
also to be the grandnephew of a 
Fenian leader of whom Yeats has 
said: 


“Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone, 
It’s with O’Leary in the grave.” 


That, of course, was written before 
Easter Week, 1916. 

It would be scarcely possible to 
find a book about Ireland in which 
the phrase is not quoted about the 
strangers, the settlers, who became 
“more Irish than the Irish them- 
selves.” Much is said about Ire- 
land’s power of absorbing those who 
come to her as aliens, of spiritually 
conquering her conquerors. There 
must be some truth in it all, or it 
would not be said so often and so 
confidently. She can even absorb 
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Spanish-Americans and make lead- 
ers out of them. But if by Irish we 
mean Gaelic, then Ireland never did 
absorb this people or conquer its 
soul. 

It is the fashion among one hun- 
dred per cent Irishmen (whoever 
they are) to regard the Anglo-Irish 
gentry as England’s garrison in Ire- 
land. One hundred per cent Irish- 
men remember history very well, 
perhaps too well, and must know 
that the Irish gentry never were an 
English garrison. England always 
disliked them and never trusted 
them. This aristocracy conceived 
the highly patriotic idea of an Irish 
nation, holding, perhaps arrogantly, 
that it was itself the Irish nation. 
If it is an English garrison in Ire- 
land, it has behaved as no other 
garrison ever did and has been very 
poorly supported by those for whom 
it held its fort. 

Yet there is some excuse for Ire- 
land when she makes this reproach. 
The Irish aristocracy has never been 
sympathetic with the rest of the 
people. It has, to be sure, often sup- 
plied leaders to the country. But as 
a class it has stood apart from every 
popular movement. Many of its 
representatives still exist. They re- 
main, what they always were, de- 
voted to sport, understanding all 
life as a kind of sport to be lived in 
the spirit of sportsmen. They have 
courage, not only that physical 
courage which has made them 
famous on every battlefield of 
Europe, but the courage, far rarer 
in Ireland, of the men who will 
stand apart from the crowd and 
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smile at either the shouting or the 
hooting. And they have that capa- 
city for affairs and leadership which 
enabled their ancestors to govern 
Ireland at a period when Ireland 
produced some of the greatest writ- 
ers, orators, statesmen and philoso- 
phers in the history of the world. 

Many things, right and wrong, 
have been said about the Irish, but 
one thing is undeniable—we are a 
deeply religious race. It is true that 
we have retained more of the pa- 
ganism of our remote ancestors than 
most peoples. But we are, what- 
ever Church we belong to, definitely 
and strongly Christian. Catholic 
and Protestant are alike in this. We 
demand an infallible guide, whether 
it be Church or Bible. In civil and 
political life we are all of us rebels. 
The very fact that a law is a law 
is inducement enough to break it, 
and a policeman, in other countries 
a guiding friend, is for us a public 
enemy. In religion our spirit is not 
at all like this. There we insist on 
authority. And the sterner it is the 
better we like it. 

Christianity imposes certain rules 
of conduct and insists that a man 
shall live his life after a certain pat- 
tern. Here Ireland responds to the 
test very well. We do not, any of 
us, succeed in reproducing perfectly 
the pattern set for us. If we did, 
Ireland would certainly deserve the 
title “Island of Saints,” and would 
probably be a very unpleasant place 
to live in. But we do recognize su- 
pernatural rules of conduct. Re- 
ligion is in our lives a really domi- 
nant force. For almost all of us sin 
is still simply and unmistakably 
sin. Right and wrong are things 
apart, between which there is no re- 
conciliation. To take one of many 
examples, we are stanch upholders 
of the indissolubility of the mar- 
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riage tie as taught by Christ. For 
us marriage is really what Christ 
meant it to be. There is so little 
adultery in Ireland, and divorce is 
so rare, that we can justly point to 
the distinctive purity of our people. 

This essential recognition of the 
supernatural in common things wit- 
nesses to our sincere belief that the 
spiritual and material worlds are 
very near to each other. 


“O world invisible, we view thee, 
O world intangible, we touch thee, 
O world unknowable, we know 
thee, 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee!” 


“With the help of God,” a man says, 
“T’ll start in at digging the potatoes 
tomorrow.” Or “It’s the mercy of 
God that the rain held off till I had 
the hay in cocks.” And the man 
who uses such phrases means them 
and is not ashamed to let it be seen 
that he means them. “God forgive 
me,” says a farmer of his neigh- 
bor’s troublesome sheep, “I have 
my soul nearly damned, cursing 
them sheep.” That is the thing 
which vexes him most; worse than 
the damage done by the sheep is the 
fact that in his anger he has im- 
periled his immortal soul. 

Yet, and this is rather odd, Ire- 
land does not seem to be much in- 
terested in religion. We are strange- 
ly apathetic toward conversion. If 
any one does venture to pass from 
one Church to another, he is not 
only regarded as a renegade by the 
members of the community which 
he has left, but, what is more diffi- 
cult to understand, he is very coldly 
received by the Church he has 
joined. Perhaps this is the explana- 
tion of Newman’s remark that the 
time he spent in Ireland should be 
subtracted from his period in Pur- 
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gatory. Of course, I am not un- 
mindful of the great Cardinal’s un- 
fortunate attempt to introduce Ox- 
ford ideas to Dublin. But the poor 
convert, who has doubtless suffered 
much mental torture, is looked up- 
on as a thoroughly untrustworthy 
person. A man, so we feel, who 
would give up his faith — even to 
adopt our own—might do anything, 
rob a widow or burn down a church. 
We decline to see any merit in spir- 
itual dialectics. 

In this we are poles apart from 
the English who seem to us to be 
altogether too fond of argument in 
matters of faith. There is, for ex- 
ample, all the difference in the world 
between Clongowes and Stonyhurst 
though they are both Jesuit col- 
leges. Not even St. Ignatius him- 
self could have ordained it other- 
wise. It is the inevitable difference 
between Kildare and Lancashire. 
Though we are said to have the 
keenest theological minds in Eu- 
rope, we are utterly bored by re- 
ligious controversy. We stare in 
mild wonder at the formidable list 
of contemporary Catholic English 
apologists including Chesterton, 
Belloc, Dawson, Hollis, Mathew, 
Jerrold, Sencourt, Woodruff, the 
Sheeds, Eppstein, Watkin, D’Arcy, 
Martindale, Thurston, Vann, Knox, 
Waugh, Lunn, McNabb, Wall and 
Green. These writers are not of us. 
However admirable they may be, 
they leave us cold with their apolo- 
getics. 

It is not improbable that our re- 
ligious stability has something to 
do with our general lack of enthu- 
siasm for the making of money and 
what is known as getting on in the 
world. Here, of course, Belfast dif- 
fers from the rest of the country. 
Belfast has several of the largest 
things in the world—spinning mills, 
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rope works, tobacco factories, ship- 
building yards, and many other 
largest things. A city of restless 
energy, she is progressive, far more 
progressive than Dublin or Cork, 
cleaner, better lighted and—much, 
much else. These things are im- 
pressive, especially when conveyed 
to the world in shouts. But it is un- 
fortunate that they have to be 
shouted by Belfast herself. 

The rest of Ireland may admire 
Belfast but it can hardly be said to 
love her. Belfast has the defects of 
her virtues. Like Malvolio, she is 
“full of self-conceit and tastes with 
a distempered appetite.” The suc- 
cessful Belfast man is apt to be a 
bit offensive to his fellow-country- 
men. It is by his own industry, his 
own ability, and his own daring that 
he has succeeded. He cannot help 
saying so on every possible occasion, 
and a society in which people say 
such things is not attractive. The 
successful Dublin man, on the other 
hand, neither says nor thinks such 
things. His manners remain suave 
and friendly. He can be hospitable 
without embittering the souls of his 
guests by pointing to his worldly 
possessions. And this helps to make 
Dublin a much more pleasant place 
to live in than Belfast. 

Religion is sometimes put for- 
ward as the real cause of the dif- 
ference in spirit between the two 
cities. It is stoutly maintained and 
quite as stoutly denied that there 
is something in Protestantism 
which favors the growth of energy, 
while Catholicism tends to produce 
a certain passiveness. Whatever 
may be thought of this argument, 
the true explanation seems to be 
that Dublin is an old city, and Bel- 
fast is new. We associate age with 
urbanity, youth with pushfulness. 
A Belfast man, arriving in Dublin 
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and noticing two of the station 
clocks with six minutes difference 
between them, says to a porter: 
“Look here, my man, what’s the 
use of having two clocks telling dif- 
ferent times?” “Ah!” retorts the 
porter, “what’s the use of having 
two clocks telling the same time?” 
Such is the Dublin spirit. It does 
not deify efficiency. Man does not 
live in order to get things done. He 
is forced to get things done, more 
or less, in order to live. As for the 
loss of time! “Leave now for dogs 
and apes.” Man has an immortal 
soul. All eternity lies before him. 
Dublin watches our twentieth cen- 
tury progress (or whatever it is) 
with cool detachment. It is almost 
certain—Dublin is never quite cer- 
tain—that very few things, perhaps 
no things at all, are really impor- 
tant enough to worry about. 

I remember hearing a certain 
Vice President of this country say 
on one occasion that he thought the 
Scotch-Irish, whose capital is Bel- 
fast, had contributed more to the 
making of America than any other 
race. When I told him that I had 
married into that race and was the 
son of an English Protestant to boot, 
such a look of awe and reverence 
came over his countenance that I 
felt as though I had just been nomi- 
nated for the Presidency of the 
United States. By descent and asso- 
ciation I was apparently first-class 
presidential timber. Great was the 
good man’s surprise when I ques- 
tioned his thesis, though I granted 
that there was something to be said 
for it. I could not help remem- 
bering Jackson, Polk, McKinley, 
Buchanan and Wilson, but I 
thought also of many other able 
Americans of Irish descent who 
were debarred from the Presidency, 
for one reason only, in this land of 
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civil and religious liberty. So my 
good friend looked at me with an 
air of having discovered a new 
Popish plot when I pointed out that 
in this country Scotch-Irish sim- 
ply means that a Catholic dies a 
Freemason. 

Ireland—the Ireland outside the 
Belfast sphere of influence—has a 
superb disregard for the things of 
this world. This is aptly illustrated 
by a story about a man who started 
a fish shop in a small south of Ire- 
land town. He went out of busi- 
ness almost at once because people 
kept bothering the life out of him 
for fish. His philosophy was not 
that of a commercially - minded 
business man. He wanted, not to 
make a fortune, but to live quietly. 
He would have been willing to sup- 
ply fish in moderate quantities to a 
few people once a week or so. He 
saw no sense in becoming a slave to 
a clamorous population which de- 
manded fish in unreasonable quan- 
tities. The majority of Irishmen 
share his feeling. Business is busi- 
ness, of course, an unpleasant ne- 
cessity for many people. But it is 
foolish to go to extremes. 


Our indifference to material 
things is in marked contrast to our 
love for the things of the mind. It 
is perhaps the existence of Dublin 
University, a visible thing doing 
work impossible to ignore, which 
has convinced us of the value of 
university education. Dublin Uni- 
versity stands high in the world. 
She has produced fine scholars, 
has encouraged learning, has edu- 
cated for more than three hundred 
years generation after generation of 
men fit to take great places in the 
world and able to do great work. 
She has marked these men as hers, 
giving them a distinctive culture, 








































forming in them a particular kind 
of character, molding their ways of 
thought. The Dublin graduate is 
the peculiar product of his own Uni- 
versity. There is a flavor in his 
culture, a note in his mental life, 
which distinguishes him from men 
educated elsewhere. A university 
which has accomplished so much 
has made itself a place and a name 
which are not to be denied. If she 
had never done anything for Ire- 
land except demonstrate the fact 
that education is worth something 
Dublin University would deserve 
well of the nation. 

In the things that are worth 
while — the things of the spirit— 
Ireland is rich indeed. She is rich 
in faith, rich in beauty, rich in cul- 
ture and civilization. It is a matter 
of history that all the northern peo- 
ples got their training from Ireland. 
She had justly earned a reputation 
for scholarship because so many 
of her learned men had gone forth 
over northern Europe and laid the 
foundations of many institutions of 
learning. Today the evidences of 
that culture may be seen in the 
ruins of the monasteries, schools 
and colleges scattered all over the 
land. Glendalough, in County Wick- 
low, with its picturesque ruins and 
its beautiful Round Tower is the 
most impressive of these early 
Christian remains. For centuries 
it was a haunt of peace and shel- 
tered scholarship. One can hardly 
imagine a more fitting withdrawal 
place from the world. 

The beauty of Ireland is world- 
renowned. I shall not attempt to 
describe the loveliness of Killarney, 
the witchery of the Glens of Antrim, 
the peace of Glengariff, or the eeri- 
ness of Connemara. Such haunting 
beauty can be equalled nowhere else 
in the world. The Connemara re- 
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gion alone might detain one for 
weeks, every hour of which could be 
spent in exploring the valleys or the 
lakes; for here, in a district twelve 
miles square, there is every possible 
element of Irish scenery — bold 
headland, shelving beach, land- 
locked bay, open ocean, bog, low- 
land lake, all presided over by the 
Twelve Pins which hide away some 
mountain waters. There is great 
beauty in the bog lands of central 
Ireland. Acres and acres of rough, 
rain-drifted and sunlit broken lands 
lie, caught here and there with a 
gleam of silver from some lake, or 
vivid green of a hidden swamp. 
Golden bosses of gorse shine in the 
dark of the heaths, so that the whole 
bog looks like a bronze shield flung 
down under the open sky. 

The climate of Ireland has con- 
tributed much to its beauty. The 
generous rains accompanying the 
Gulf Stream clothe the island with 
continual green. It is rightly called 
“The Emerald Isle.” Even the 
mountain tops, with rare_ excep- 
tions, have verdure. In the gardens 
lilies flourish, while the lime, oak, 
walnut, yew, beech and mountain 
ash grow to vast size. The fuchsias 
reach to the second story windows, 
and appear in thousands of hedges 
eight or nine feet high. The fox- 
glove runs riot, sometimes filling 
entire roadsides. It has a habit also 
of peeping out between the stones 
in old walls, and even cottages. 
Sometimes you see it flourishing in 
half a dozen places through the old 
thatch where, of course, it is most 
charming of all. The lupine, stock 
and rocket grow like weeds. Even 
the potato fields are exquisite with 
pale lavender blossoms. But the 
most distinctive feature of the 
homes of Ireland is the rose-bow- 
ered cottage. In many instances 
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one finds a home, quite humble in 
other respects but smothered with 
the rose and the honeysuckle, and 
even surrounded with gardens of 
roses. 

It would be very difficult to make 
a choice of the most attractive 
county in Ireland. The purely 
rural counties have an indescribable 
charm. Cavan and Monaghan and 
Leitrim, small and inland, display 
rolling hills covered with fair fields, 
divided so numerously and delight- 
fully and meeting the gaze at every 
rise of the road, that they win upon 
us till we forget every other consid- 
eration. Fertile fields, little farms, 
and snug cottages are rooted deeper 
in our love than any other aspect of 
earth. The little enclosures, bor- 
dering one another with the low 
roofs between, each flanked by 
trees, each sending up its smoke, 
a signal of good cheer, take hold 
of our senses and convince us of 
the perfection of a simple country 
life. 

The sheep in the meadow, the 
cows turning toward the gate, the 
generous stacks of corn and hay, 
the walls topped by hawthorn and 
elder but always with flowers below, 
the sense of peace, comfort and 
sanity, all watched over by the dis- 
tant spire, speak of the best on earth 
and the care of Heaven. It was in 
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this very country that Moore and 
Goldsmith wrote. Here arose, while 
the Roman Empire was dying, and 
before the days of feudalism, a so- 
ciety of simple saints like Patrick 
and Columba, who taught diligence, 
content and kindness, and made a 
community rich in scholarship and 
poetry. Search high and low, you 
will not find a fairer land, a kindlier 
people than in the better parts of 
Ireland. 


“*T was the dream of a God, 
And the mould of His hand, 
That you shook ‘neath His stroke, 
That you trembled and broke 
To this beautiful land. 


“Here He loosed from His hold 
A brown tumult of wings, 
Till the wind on the sea 
Bore the strange melody 
Of an island that sings. 


“He made you all fair, 
You in purple and gold, 
You in silver and green, 
Till no eye that has seen 
Without love can behold. 


“T have left you behind 

In the path of the past, 

With the white breath of flowers, 
With the best of God’s hours, 

I have left you at last.” 











AS WE SAW HIM 


(The Woman) 


By GLENNYTH M. Woops 


We see now through a glass darkly. 
We know that, when He shall appear, 
We shall be like Him; for we shall see Him as He is. 


A‘ a girl I lived with my Uncle 
Obed in the little hillside vil- 
lage of Nazareth. I was an orphan, 
and my uncle, a mild, pacific old 
bachelor, was scarcely fitted to cope 
with my headstrong nature. He 
gave me free rein for the sake of 
peace, and I used to run wild with- 
out check or restraint, romping 
with the boys as one of them, to 
the scandal of all the good towns- 
women. 

“It’s a disgrace,” they used to 
say with tightening lips, “the way 
Obed allows that niece of his to 
run wild. She’ll come to a bad end 
—you'll see.” 

But little I cared for the women 
and their old-fashioned notions of 
what was proper. The boys and 
men liked me, and I them, and as I 
grew older I learned the trick of 
smiling at them without seeming to 
smile, slanting my eyes at them 
from beneath lowered lashes, and 
other like coquetries, all of which 
didn’t increase by popularity among 
the women, as you may well imag- 
ine. 

I used to laugh and fraternize 
with the shepherd boys on my way 
to and from the well, and some- 
times, just to shock the villagers, I 
used even to go out where they 
watched the sheep on the hills, and 
talk to them there. They were a 


bold lot, for the most part, with a 
rough and ready tongue, but I used 
to laugh brazenly with them, and 
walk away afterward swinging my 
hips. 

But there was one in the village 
who was different from the rest 
and with whom I never even tried 
to flirt, but looked upon as a good 
kind brother with whom there was 
no need to dissimulate. This was 
Yessue, the young carpenter, and I 
loved him above everyone else—far 
more than I did my uncle. His 
mother was very sweet to me, too, 
and though I knew she didn’t ap- 
prove of my free ways, her mild 
displeasure never antagonized me 
as the other women did. 

Sometimes in the early morning 
I used to see Yessue setting out 
for the wooded slopes that lie 
above the village, with the great ax 
slung across his shoulder, and then 
I knew that he was going out to 
select personally just the right 
piece of wood for some particularly 
fine bit of carpentry. And quite 
often, returning from work of an 
evening, he would find me talking 
to a group of boys in the streets, 
and would stop and say: 

“Come along, Myra. 
past your house.” 

Or sometimes it would be: 

“Mother’s waiting supper; you 
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may come home with me, if you 
like.” 

One more in that household at 
mealtime wasn’t even noticed; it 
overflowed with cousins and neigh- 
bor children from morning until 
night. And I was only too glad to 
leave the boys, who were, after all, 
a rather uncouth lot, and skip off 
beside Yessue either to his house or 
my own. He was often very sharp 
with me, and reproved me more 
than once for my tomboy ways. 

“You don’t do anything wrong,” 
he told me once, “but you give the 
wrong impression.” 

“1 don’t care!” I replied airily, 
tossing my black curls. 

I remember that he looked rather 
long on me at that, and something 
in his expression made me faintly 
uncomfortable, though I couldn’t 
have said why. He answered: 

“But some day, Myra, you will 
care; we'd rather spare you that.” 

I said, vaguely troubled: 

“But, Yessue, I don’t mean any 
harm; I never really hurt anyone.” 

“No,” he agreed, “only yourself.” 

“Oh,” and I tossed my head con- 
fidently, “I can take care of my- 
self.” 

But I was relieved when he did 
not pursue the subject. His re- 
marks were sometimes rather cryp- 
tic; once he said something to the 
effect that one could never travel a 
road too far to turn back. Later I 
remembered that. 

Well, each time he talked to me 
in this way, I was quite impressed, 
and I used to resolve inwardly to 
change and not be such a madcap. 
But the first thing I knew, some- 
one would make a slighting remark 
or give me a look of disapproval, 
and immediately I was seized by a 
very fiend of perverseness which 
made me want to cry defiantly: 
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“I will have my way!” 

And I had it, too; all through 
childhood and adolescence. Then, 
when I was fifteen, Uncle Obed and 
I left little Nazareth and my dear 
Yessue and went up to Jerusalem. 
By this time my uncle was really 
appalled at my self-willed inde- 
pendence, and made up his mind to 
contract a marriage for me at the 
first opportunity. It was a happy 
day for him when he had managed 
to save up a decent dowry and saw 
me settled down with Levi, the 
merchant. Levi was considered a 
good match by all who knew him, 
being fairly well - to-do, a man of 
solid reputation and unquestioned 
respectability. 

Perhaps if I hadn’t married Levi 
my life might have been different. 
But looking back now I wonder if 
even love had been strong enough 
to curb my proud and willful spirit. 
It wanted breaking, and in that 
Levi almost succeeded. Not that 
he was brutal; he must be granted 
finesse. He never once struck me, 
but I learned in the seven years I 
lived with him that there are things 
that are worse than beatings. 

At first I used to rebel against 
his petty indignities, until I realized 
that my resistance amused him; 
that he took a secret obscene de- 
light in the opposition, the strug- 
gle, and the imevitable shameful 
surrender. After that I forced my- 
self into outward submission that 
he might know this perverse pleas- 
ure no longer; my rebellion smol- 
dered beneath feigned indifference. 
Yet with all this I remained with 
him for very cowardice and love of 
material ease, and paid for my self- 
betrayal in shame and humiliation. 

Then one day, in the market 
place, I met Demetrius. I let him 
pick me up; I had come to that. 
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But cheap and tawdry as it was, I 
think it was no worse than the 
daily degradation I permitted and 
endured. Demetrius was a Greek 
trader, a scholar-adventurer, no 
better and no worse than such men 
generally are, but there was about 
him a certain gentleness; an innate 
fineness and delicacy of perception. 
And he was kind. As kind as any 
man can be under those circum- 
stances. 

His stories of romance and ad- 
venture in far places spoke to my 
own still vagabond heart, and I 
used to listen for hours as he told 
me of the places he had seen and 
the things he had done, with that 
simple Greek eloquence which is all 
the more vivid for its very auster- 
ity, until I would cry in anguished 
rapture: 

“Oh, Demetrius, I can see it! 
How I should like to go there some 
day.” 

And he would reply lightly: 

“Why not? You would love it, 
makaira. Shall I tell you a secret 
—we’'ll see it together some day, 
you and I.” 

I knew he didn’t mean it, of 
course; it was only his facile Gre- 
cian way of making me happy; and 
he knew that I knew it. But that 
didn’t spoil the wonder of it. 

He had taken a small house near 
the Jaffa Gate in the West Wall, 
built and furnished after the Greek 
style, a delightful place with a 
small inner garden and pool, where 
we whiled away countless enchant- 
ed hours. Once, for a whole month 
while Levi was away, I used to go 
there almost every day. It was 
wrong, of course, and I knew it; 
but somehow it didn’t seem half 
so wrong as the life I lived with 
Levi. 

We were very careful, but I won- 
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der now how I could have been 
fatuous enough to suppose that we 
were deceiving Levi, with his sly, 
feral cunning. I think now that he 
must have known almost from the 
very beginning, though he gave no 
indication. But that would not 
have been his way. I had long ago 
ceased to amuse him; he would 
have liked to be rid of me, and my 
intimacy with Demetrius gave him 
his chance. 

It was a simple matter to bribe 
the servant and lay the trap; piti- 
fully easy to surprise us. It was 
accomplished so quickly and quiet- 
ly that we had no warning until 
they burst in and found us together. 

In that first moment of shock 
the scene etched itself upon my 
memory as something seen clearly 
and objectively by a being outside 
myself. Almost dispassionately I 
noted the hideous ring of triumph- 
antly mocking faces; heard Levi's 
dry, malicious: 

“You’ve seen for yourselves. 
What more do you want— you 
know the law.” 

And saw, for the last time, 
Demetrius, white faced and help- 
less in their grasp, with the bright 
blood trickling from his mouth. 

Then feeling returned to me and 
with it came fear, nerve-shattering 
and demoralizing; for I knew that 
this meant death—and death by 
stoning. So little true pride was 
left to me that I actually fell at 
their feet, begging and pleading for 
mercy. Mercy! From those vul- 
tures! 

They dragged me from the house 
and out upon the street where a 
crowd had gathered, as crowds will, 
in a state of fevered expectancy. At 
my appearance there was a little 
quick gasp of shocked delight; then 
a babble of jeers and comment. In 
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that instant the whole situation 
took on a confused dreamlike qual- 
ity, and during all the long dread- 
ful journey through the uneven 
streets, amidst the mockery and the 
ugly names they flung at me, this 
merciful sense of unreality per- 
sisted. I recall thinking quite 
lucidly: 

“This isn’t really happening to 
me; it’s only a horrible dream. I'll 
waken presently and know that it’s 
only a dream.” 

Then an insignificant little scribe 
spoke up: 

“Look here—why don’t we kill 
two birds with one stone. Let’s 
take her to the Nazarene and let 
him judge her—if he judges him- 
self at the same time, so much the 
better.” 

A howl of approval welcomed his 
suggestion. 

“The Nazarene! ... 
the Galilean!” 

Then indeed my senses fully 
woke to the stark realization that 
they were taking me for judgment 
to someone from my own village. 
From the abyss of my disgrace I 
cried out to Jehovah God that it 
might be someone to whom I was a 
stranger; who had not known me 
when I was a child in Nazareth, so 
stubbornly bent. on my own reck- 
less way. And in that moment, out 
of nowhere, came the memory of 
Yessue of whom I had not thought 
in years; but now there came back 
to me vividly the remembrance of 
my old affection for him; of his 
unfailing goodness; and at the 
thought of that pure love, I experi- 
enced a deep grief, a desolation of 
spirit for all that I had lost. It 
suddenly occurred to me: 

“This is the day that Yessue 
spoke of when he said that some 
day I would care. Well, I do—if 
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he only knew how bitterly I’m car- 
ing now.” 

But I was glad he could not 
know. 

I remembered also something 
else that he had said, and thought: 

“But you were wrong, Yessue. 
I’ve gone too far along the wrong 
road to turn back this time. This 
time it’s too late.” 

We had entered into the Temple 
confines, and the mob gave way 
slightly in awe of the holy place. 
Only the ever-increasing group of 
Scribes and Pharisees continued on 
unhesitatingly, hustling me along 
in their midst, until at last I heard 
the exclamation: 

“There he is; now we'll see... . 
Let him try to talk himself out of 
Giewss™ 

I caught a glimpse of a tall, 
white -robed figure talking to a 
group of people in the court before 
they pushed me to my knees before 
him. Then one of the Pharisees, 
as self-elected spokesman, said: 

“Teacher, this woman is an adul- 
teress—we took her in the very act. 
Now the Mosaic law commands 
that such sinners should be stoned, 
but we have brought her to you for 
your decision — what do you say?” 

He said nothing, and in the awk- 
ward silence which followed, I 
lifted my head slightly to look at 
my judge and fellow- Nazarene. 
Through the tangle of my hair, I 
thought I traced an odd familiarity 
in the bronzed bearded face; a teas- 
ing, tantalizing likeness to some- 
one I once had known quite well. 
Yet still I did not recognize him. 
Then he did a curious thing; ignor- 
ing the importunacies of the crowd, 
he bent down swiftly and began 
tracing with his finger in the sand. 

This disconcerted them briefly, 
but they again set up a clamor for 

















his decision, and so at last he rose 
and faced them. For an endless 
moment he stood looking at them, 
and then, with a faint weariness of 
tone: 

“Let him among you who is 
without sin cast the first stone.” 

Again he stooped and wrote in 
the sand; and my humiliation was 
complete. For at the sound of his 
voice, I knew him, and I perceived 
the perfect, inescapable justice of 
God, which had brought me, 
shamed and dishonored, before the 
one person I had truly and stain- 
lessly loved. 

I lowered my head still further 
to escape recognition, as one by 
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And days are longer still 
With fancies. 
The purple land of whimsy 
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one quietly and imperceptibly, my 
accusers melted away, until at last 
only he and I were left alone in 
the court. Then he straightened, 
and looking about him, asked, as 
though in surprise: 

“Where are your accusers? 
no one condemned you?” 

“No one,” I whispered with ach- 
ing throat. 

Gently, tenderly, but with an un- 
derlying note of sterness, he said: 

“Neither do I condemn you; go 
and sin no more.” 

I knew what he meant, and I 
went silently, without a backward 
look, letting my hair fall like a veil, 
that he might not see my face. 
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Where the nights are long with dreams, 











Where the little people troop the midnight glen, 

And strange lights dance the curving arm of bays; 

As pale-lipped mystics drain the land of legends. 

Where ruined walls bore shadows of barbarian and saint. 
Where every man is born 

To own two souls! 

Each one dissimilar as— 

The night—the day. 

You’ll know one by its eager burning eyes 
That feed upon the light of trembling stars, 
And share unbosomed secrets with the dawn. 
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An ear formed well to catch the music of the sea, 
And sense with keen delight— 

The spell, the welcome throstle’s singing wrought. 

And hearken to the wind-borne keening 

Of a white thorn spray. 

He pens the tomes where living drama burns 

In all the rich Promethean fires of genius. 

And looks upon all pain with hurt, tear-misted eyes. 

But when his eyes grow cold, 

And gristled waves break over his well-muscled bones, 

That’s when a lashing lion is whelped. 

A second soul comes bludgeoning at life, 

To dare that any mother’s son 

Shall tread upon his coat, and— 

Fight! 

Where peace is liquidated with a passing idle jest, 

Is where he is contented and at home. 

When insurmountable, heart-crushing odds scowl down at him :— 
Is when the stubborn splendor of his second soul shines best. 

He wants the roughest sports and games, the brute in man invented. 
Where stakes are broken bones or blood or maybe blunt oblivion. 
Or else he’ll moil upon a trade 

With Danger as his helper; 

And the foreman on the job is but the deputy of Death. 

Or else he must go championing with fire and fistic frenzy, 

Some lost cause that is prostrate neath the rolling wheel of Time. 
No more his old nostalgic yearnings 

For a thatched and white-washed cottage; 

But a pining now for trenches that are bastioned with bodies, 

And a hunger for hot rifles at some tried outpost of Hell. 

His palpitating heart in time with drums of marching armies, 

That go winding down the glory roads where dying’s fast and sure. 
Yet oftentimes misunderstood by cramped and one-souled people; 
His elfin laughter lifting high and flying straight 

Like homing pigeons up away around the world, 

And back again to Ireland. 











FRANCE IS NOT A DEMOCRACY 


By Pierre CrRABITES AND JOHN EARLE UHLER 


HE collapse of France is a blow 

to civilization but her humilia- 
tion, in no sense, directly affects the 
cause of democracy. The France 
that went down to defeat in the sum- 
mer of 1940 was not a democracy. 
The France that played an honor- 
able part in the victory of the au- 
tumn of 1918 was not a democracy. 
Ever since France has been France, 
she has been a highly centralized 
nation closely resembling, in essen- 
tials, the present-day totalitarian 
states, although, at times, differing 
from them in superficial details. 

This fundamental analogy be- 
tween the France of the past and 
present, on the one hand, and Nazi 
Germany, Fascist Italy and Bolshe- 
vik Russia, on the other, is sup- 
ported by the fact that the French 
have never manifested an abiding 
interest in liberty. England learned, 
at an early date, that without a yeo- 
manry, copyholders and municipal 
institutions, or something equiva- 
lent to them, there could be no lib- 
erty. The French never knew of any- 
thing comparable to the British yeo- 
manry. Copyholders were not rec- 
ognized by their laws. During their 
history all efforts to create munici- 
pal institutions were futile. They 
lacked that bold and sturdy spirit 
by which alone liberty can be main- 
tained. 

The English aristocracy was 
forced by its own weakness to rely 
on the people. And they profited 
from the dependence upon them to 
strengthen their liberties. France 
knew of no such conditions. She 


had but two classes —those who 





were noble and those who were not. 
It may almost be said that under 
the French feudal system, every 
man was either a tyrant or a slave. 
When, therefore, as early as the 
fourteenth century, the liberties of 
Englishmen were secured, the 
French, at about that time, found 
the power of their aristocracy suc- 
ceeded, in a great measure, by that 
of the Crown. When Richelieu, 
some three centuries later, sought 
to overthrow feudalism, he accen- 
tuated the tendency toward central- 
ization which existed long before his 
day. Louis XIV. emphasized this 
policy. He said “l’etat c’est moi.” 
Napoleon I. coined no such phrase 
but he stressed the principle it ex- 
pressed. The Restoration, the July 
Monarchy, the Second Republic, the 
Second Empire and the Third Re- 
public not only kept the French ship 
of state upon the same keel, but 
evinced no desire for a change. 
The France of pre-Revolutionary 
days knew of Normandy and Brit- 
tany, of Gascony and Bearn and of a 
score of other provinces divided 
along historical and linguistic lines. 
The Revolution abolished all of 
them. Centralization was its watch- 
word. The old regime had its 
Coutume de Paris and its Coutume 
d’Orléans. There were then, in 
fact, so many different Coutumes 
that a traveler changed his law as 
often as his postilion changed his 
horse. The Revolution worked to- 
ward destroying all these vestiges 
of local autonomy. It did not suc- 
ceed in its task. But when Napo- 
leon Bonaparte took up the cudgels, 
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he brought about the unity of 
French civil legislation when he 
promulgated his Code Napoleon. 

And he did not stop there. So 
all pervading was his genius, so 
bent was he upon consolidation, 
unification and centralization that 
when Waterloo drove him from his 
throne there apparently remained 
no lines of governmental endeavor 
left untouched by his spirit of to- 
talitarianism. 

The net result of this evolution 
which began not later than the six- 
teenth century, has been more pow- 
erful than the French Revolution 
itself. Everything for the past sev- 
eral centuries has been referred to 
a common center. All civil func- 
tions are there consolidated. It is 
true that there are governmental 
agents scattered throughout the 
country. They, however, owe aile- 
giance to Paris. They report to 
Paris. They receive their instruc- 
tions from Paris. They are amen- 
able to no other authority. And, 
what is perhaps still more impor- 
tant, they can look for advancement 
to no other source. 

When it is borne in mind that the 
artistic, literary, financial, scien- 
tific and fashionable life of France 
has, of its own motion, obeyed the 
same instinct, it becomes increas- 
ingly manifest that totalitarianism 
is more indigenous to French soil 
than it is to that of Germany, Italy 
or Russia. Germany and _ Italy 
were mere geographical expressions 
until after the Franco-Prussian war 
of 1870-1871. The very immensity 
of Russia precludes the possibility 
of that measure of centralization 
which must perforce be the hand- 
maid of totalitarianism. In other 
words, while Hitler, Mussolini and 
Stalin may or may not have carried 
dictatorship further than Richelieu, 
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Louis XIV. or Napoleon I. they 
have not been able to make the 
entire life of their countries re- 
volve around Berlin, Rome and 
Moscow. 

Regionalism still exists in Ger- 
many and Italy in the domain of 
art, literature, science and society. 
And, with due regard to the reali- 
ties of life, the same thing may be 
said of Russia. The tendency to- 
ward centering the entire life of 
these countries in their capitals is 
not denied. All that is meant is 
that as things stand today this re- 
sult has not been achieved in every 
walk of life. France, on the con- 
trary, has enforced this form of to- 
talitarianism for many generations. 


It may be urged, however, that 
this complete effacement of all of 
France in favor of Paris has noth- 
ing to do with the distinction be- 
tween totalitarianism and democ- 
racy. The point may be raised that 
totalitarianism is the term applied 
to a highly centralized government 
under the control of a_ political 
group which allows no recognition 
of or representation to other parties. 
Such is the definition of totalitari- 
anism given by Webster’s Collegiate 
Dictionary. Its correctness is not 
challenged. And it is not denied 
that the France that went down to 
defeat a few months ago was honey- 
combed with politics. The argu- 
ment is advanced, however, that 
this definition applies in principle, 
if not superficially, to the state of 
affairs that has obtained in France 
all during the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. It is asserted that, 
at all events, for approximately a 
century and a half, France has 
known nothing of democracy. 

If in the realm of zoology the 
structure of a single tooth is a cri- 































terion of the nature and organiza- 
tion of the species to which it be- 
longs, the conditions that have been 
rapidly sketched in these lines fore- 
cast the existence of the French 
bureaucratic system. They outline 
its all pervading and time resisting 
influence. They bring out how his- 
tory repeats itself and how super- 
ficialities catch the eye. 

The priests of ancient Egypt 
laughed at the pomp and majesty 
of the Pharaohs just as the French 
civil servants smiled at the oratory 
of Daladier and Reynaud. The old 
sacerdotal caste knew, just as did 
the French bureaucrats, that in 
their sanctuary resided the true es- 
sentials of governmental control. 
The veneer of power nestled in the 
purple of royalty when Pharaohs 
were replaced by Ptolemies and in 
the French bureaucracy when one 
gesticulating ministry was replaced 
by another. Its substance rested, in 
the one instance, upon the altar and 
in the other, upon the red tape of 
officialdom. Governments and cabi- 
nets, kings, emperors and republics, 
came and went without changing 
the nation’s arterial system because 
such externals merely scratched the 
surface. 

The Third Republic did not divide 
power between the aristocracy and 
the crown. It was not centered in 
the king as it was under Louis 
XIV. It was not absorbed by a 
single elective assembly, as was the 
case during the Reign of Terror. 
It was not the birthright of the 
noble, as it was before the guillotine 
made all men equal. It was vested, 
as has been so tersely expressed by 
Buckle, “in a machinery well 
worthy of the design. The entire 
country is covered by an immense 
army of officials who, in the regu- 
larity of their descending series, 
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form an admirable emblem of that 
feudal principle, which, ceasing to 
be territorial, has become personal.” 

The number of civil functionaries 
“who are paid by the government 
to trouble the people,” says the 
same author, “passes all belief.” 
When he wrote, toward the middle 
of the nineteenth century, there 
were 800,000 of these pestiferous 
French bureaucrats. Since then the 
telegraph and telephone services 
have been enormously extended, 
several great railway systems have 
been nationalized and the French 
state has become more ubiquitous 
than ever. It is now estimated that 
4,000,000 would be a fair estimate 
of the number of civil servants. 
This represents one-tenth of the 
total population. And it does not 
cover the thousands upon thou- 
sands of army officers and non- 
commissioned officers, who have a 
bureaucratic mind of their own. 

This administrative tutelage, 
which has played such havoc with 
French governmental efficiency, is 
so thoroughly entrenched that noth- 
ing, not even the French Revolution 
itself, has ever been able to unseat 
it. Most Americans assume that 
France cast aside her past when she 
sent Louis XVI. and Marie Antoi- 
nette to the guillotine. They take it 
for granted that the destructive 
forces of the French Revolution de- 
stroyed the old regime from top to 
bottom and that the France which 
emerged from the crucible of the 
Reign of Terror was something new. 
Here is what De Tocqueville has to 
say about this: 


“The Revolution did not, as is 
generally supposed, change the 
character of our civilization, as it 
existed at that date, nor did it either 
arrest its progress or alter in their 
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essence any one of the fundamental 
laws upon which human society is 
based. ‘There was simply substi- 
tuted for purely feudal institutions 
a social order more uniform and 
simpler and having equality as its 
basis.” 


This means that nineteenth cen- 
tury France retained the bureau- 
cratic system inherited from the 
past. The institution continued to 
exist in the administrative and 
executive branches of the govern- 
ment. It saw to it that permanent 
under-secretaries of state and divi- 
sional heads were created who be- 
came the real ministers. And it 
took over the control of the judi- 
ciary. The same elaborate hier- 
archy obtains in the courts as exists 
in other departments. The youth- 
ful judge enters upon his career 
without a preliminary probationary 
period at the bar. He finds himself 
segregated from his former class- 
mates as a necessary consequence 
of the diverging lines which sepa- 
rate the practitioner from the bench. 

The mere fact that France does 
not recruit her bench from her bar 
may mean nothing. What counts 
is the fact that the French criminal 
laws of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries do not afford an in- 
spiring spectacle of liberty to minds 
trained in the atmosphere of Anglo- 
Saxon freedom. This is readily un- 
derstandable when it is recalled, 
again to quote De Tocqueville, “that 
among all the ideas and all the sen- 
timents which prepared the French 
Revolution, the idea of and the taste 
for public liberty, properly so- 
called, were the last to take shape 
as they were the first to disappear.” 
The very setting of the French 
criminal courtroom tends to show 
that the law there applied does not 
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get its spark from the lamp of 
liberty. 

Criminal justice involves, poten- 
tially at any rate, the life, liberty 
and pursuit of happiness of every 
man, woman and child. Such, how- 
ever, is the anxiety of the French to 
protect society against criminals 
that when an offender is placed at 
the bar of one of their courts, a 
spectacle is presented which is a 
challenge to a lover of liberty. 
“There is seen,” as Buckle puts it, 
“a great public magistrate, by whom 
the prisoner is about to be tried, ex- 
amining him, cross-examining him, 
performing the duties not of a 
judge but of a prosecutor, and 
bringing to bear against the un- 
happy man all the authority of his 
judicial position, all his profes- 
sional subtlety, all his experience, 
all the dexterity of his practiced 
understanding.” 

Counsel for the accused plays an 
effaced part in a French criminal 
trial. The whole procedure fol- 
lowed seems to preclude the concept 
of liberty. The administration of 
justice is brought into disrepute. 
An atmosphere of fairness does not 
dominate the courtroom. There is 
nothing of that calm and equable 
temper which should be character- 
istic of the judicial process. How 
could it exist under a system that 
makes the presiding judge an advo- 
cate and turns him into a partisan? 

A similarly incongruous spectacle 
is presented in French civil and 
commercial cases. The theory un- 
derlying the whole procedure is that 
the presiding judge is the center 
from which society radiates and 
that the opposing litigants are but 
pawns upon the field before him. 
Oral evidence during the trial, with 
examination of witnesses by coun- 
sel, is unknown. In the very rare 































instances where parole testimony is 
heard, the inquiry takes place in 
chambers usually after an _ inter- 
locutory judgment has set forth the 
specific question upon which the 
court desires enlightenment. The 
sworn evidence of relations by blood 
or marriage, of the clerks or serv- 
ants of either party or of any one 
who has a direct personal interest 
in the matter, can be challenged and 
will be excluded. 

As if further to accentuate that 
pupilage which is inconsistent with 
liberty, it has been ordained that 
the French State shall be represent- 
ed in all civil suits. A functionary 
known as the Ministére Public is a 
technical party to all such actions. 
Liberty is outspoken, fearless and 
self-reliant. And because French 
justice is dominated by a spirit of 
tutelage and is antagonistic to all 
ideas of individualism, it has de- 
creed that justice must be anony- 
mous. Accordingly, although a ju- 
dicial bench is always composed of 
at least three judges dissenting 
opinions are not permitted. Judg- 
ments are handed down over the 
sole signature of the presiding 
judge, whether he be in the major- 
ity or minority. So scrupulously is 
the secret of the deliberations 
guarded, that, in order to eliminate 
the possibility of its being known 
whose brain dictated the decree, the 
drafting of the judgment is almost 
invariably entrusted to the Presi- 
dent of the bench. A judiciary cast 
in such a mold might have been 
tempted to fawn upon the Ear! of 
Strafford. It would have been in- 
capable of producing a Coke. 

The writ of Habeas Corpus is the 
palladium of Anglo-Saxon liberty. 
France has never known of any 
such procedure and has never had 
anything analogous to it. French 
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liberty all during the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, therefore, 
had no remedy upon which it could 
rely if sorely pressed. It also has 
had no judicial machinery geared 
to safeguard liberty. It remains to 
be seen whether France has had and 
has a bar which can secure the lib- 
erty of Frenchmen in the teeth of 
such procedural handicaps and 
judicial obstacles. 

Edmund Burke should be in a 
position to throw light upon the 
general topic. He believed in the 
bar. He considered it the bulwark 
of society. In his speech on “Con- 
ciliation with America” he paid the 
highest tribute to the American 
legal profession. But when he 
turned to France and before he had 
become so embittered as to warp 
the value of his testimony, he did 
not hesitate to declare that 


“whatever the personal merits of 
many individual lawyers must have 
been, and in many it undoubtedly 
was very considerable, in that mili- 
tary kingdom no part of the profes- 
sion had been much regarded ex- 
cept the highest of all.” 


However just or unjust such 
criticism may have been in 17839, is 
of no interest except as furnishing 
a background to present day condi- 
tions. Suffice it to say that Jules 
Grévy, probably the foremost 
French lawyer of his day, became 
the second President of the Third 
Republic, that the peerless Ray- 
mond Poincaré was a member of 
the bar, that Waldeck-Rousseau, 
the greatest Premier modern France 
has produced (except Clemenceau), 
Briand, the incomparable orator, 
and scores of others whose names 
are on every tongue, were outstand- 
ing active practitioners. Such lead- 























ership affords conclusive proof of 
the high standard the French legal 
profession has maintained since 
1870. And yet this bar, so efficient- 
ly led, submits to an attenuation of 
its prerogatives. And French pub- 
lic opinion accepts the resulting 
anomaly. It does not seem to be 
conscious of the fact that the re- 
strictions placed upon the French 
bar gnaw at the very liberties of 
the French people. 


In France, the functions of the 
British barrister and solicitor are 
not cumulated in one person as is 
the case in the United States. On 
the contrary, a rule obtains which 
is somewhat analogous to that 
existing in England. By this is 
meant that all pleadings must be 
drafted by an avoué and filed by 
him. The adverse party must simi- 
larly be represented by an avoué. 
The trial of the case is not, however, 
conducted by these avoués thus 
designated, but by the avocats of 
the litigants. While all this may 
be perfectly clear, even if some- 
what complicated, it appears al- 
most incomprehensible that avoués 
are ministerial officers attached to 
courts of justice. “Their official 
duties,” say the Pandectes fran- 
¢aises, “consist in getting up the 
facts of the case and in filing the 
pleadings.” 

It is in no sense consonant with 
Anglo- American standards that 
such duties as lie within the prov- 
ince of an avoué should be per- 
formed by government officials. An 
undue intrusion of the state into the 
private concerns of the individual 
is thereby engendered. The argu- 
ment which is being insisted upon 
would, however, lose its driving 
force if it stopped at this point. So 
essential is it that any lingering 
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doubt be dissipated that the text 
which will be cited will not be taken 
from an English writer or from a 
French publicist but from a techni- 
cal French law-book. The law en- 
acted April 28, 1816, and in force 
today, declares that the office of 
avoué is susceptible of private own- 
ership and as such may be acquired 
in just the same way as any other 
species of property, that is to say, 
by sale, exchange, donation, testa- 
mentary bequest or otherwise. The 
number of these offices varies ac- 
cording to the size and importance 
of the Court to which the incum- 
bent is attached. In a judicial dis- 
trict like that of Paris it is stated 
that these posts sell for well over a 
million francs. 

The highest rung of the French 
judicial ladder is the Court of Cas- 
sation. There avoué and avocat are 
blended into one person whose title 
is that of “avocat 4 la Cour de Cas- 
sation.” The right of defending 
one’s interest before the court of 
last resort may be considered such 
a sacred attribute that this cumula- 
tion may have been deemed to have 
been brought about to safeguard 
the liberty of defense. Such is far 
from the case, for a royal ordinance 
of September 10, 1817, enacts that 
there shall “be attached to the Cour 
de Cassation, ministerial officers 
known as avocats a la Cour de Cas- 
sation, who alone shall have power 
to file pleadings or argue, verbally 
or in writing, before this Court.” 
As if further to impress upon the 
institutions thus created the char- 
acter of a self-perpetuating, closed 
corporation, the number of these 
avocats is irrevocably fixed at sixty. 

These posts become the private 
property of their incumbents. To- 
day, whenever an applicant desires 
to enter this Holy of Holies, he must 
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present to the secretary of the or- 
der (1) proof that he has practiced 
law for at least three years, (2) the 
resignation or death certificate of 
the avocat to whose post he aspires, 
and (3) a certified copy of the con- 
tract entered into with the retiring 
avocat or his heirs. When it is re- 
called that France has but one 
Court of Cassation, and that sixty 
men and no more have the right to 
practice law before this high tribu- 
nal, and can barter, sell or bequeath 
this monopolistic right, it becomes 
clear that this franchise is worth an 
immense sum to its beneficiary. It 
is obvious that it constitutes a 
strangle hold upon justice. And it 


brings out that the French idea of 
liberty must differ radically from 
that which inspired Thomas Jef- 
ferson when he wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

And again a score of articles of 


the French code might be cited 
enumerating certain legal instru- 
ments which can only be validly 
passed before an official known as a 
Notary Public. The office of Notary 
is again an hereditary franchise. 
The number of the incumbents is 
irrevocably fixed by statute with the 
same collateral consequences before 
cited. Even the sheriffs (huissiers) 
who serve writs for courts, if they 
be in the strict sense of the term 
government officials, have an he- 
reditary right to their office. 

The French are a great and splen- 
did people, full of mettle, high- 
spirited, abounding in knowledge, 
artistic, overflowing with the milk 
of human kindness, generous to a 
fault, and leaders in the purest ac- 
ceptance of the term. It is, how- 
ever, their own publicist Alexis de 
Tocqueville, who has declared that 
“at various times, since the days of 
the Revolution, one has seen the 
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passion for liberty go out, spring up 
again, go out again, only to spring 
up anew; thus will it long continue 
to do, always inefficient and badly 
regulated; easily discouraged, eas- 
ily frightened and easily conquered, 
superficial and transitory.” What- 
ever may or may not have been the 
fluctuations of the wave of liberty 
thus defined, the light which kin- 
died such a flame must have been 
fed with an oil which could never 
have been indigenous to a soil where 
the English language is spoken, for 
even when the lamp of liberty was 
shining the brightest justice was 
administered in a manner and with- 
in an environment which shocks an 
Anglo-Saxon. 

With the proof thus adduced that 
liberty has meant nothing to the 
modern Frenchman, it follows that 
French soil was admirably adapted 
to the spread of totalitarianism. 
There is a difference between the 
Nazism of Germany, the Fascism of 
Italy and the Bolshevism of Russia. 
It is not a mere figure of speech to 
say that the totalitarianism of Ger- 
many is brown, that of Italy, black, 
and that of Russia, red. These dif- 
ferent shades bring out the lines of 
cleavage running between German 
totalitarianism, Italian totalitarian- 
ism and Russian totalitarianism. 
And, by the same token, French 
totalitarianism may be identified by 
calling it gray. Such a hue has no 
individuality of its own. It is som- 
ber. It typifies gloom. It denotes 
pessimism. It is a challenge to hope. 

The circumstance that gray to- 
talitarianism today knows nothing 
of a strong man, does not preclude 
the fact that it had a Napoleon and 
a Clemenceau and may have a suc- 
cessor to them. It means, however, 
that the great soldier and the great 
statesmen were but meteors flashing 
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across the horizon. And it also sig- 
nifies that the one abiding charac- 
teristic of gray totalitarianism is the 
corrosive and all-pervading influ- 
ence of French bureaucracy. Not 
only has it been, throughout the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
numerically powerful and ubiqui- 
tous but it has made of the French 
judicial system its fief. And it has 
had an aider and abettor in the 
French bar, which complacently 
permits the right of appearing be- 
fore France’s Supreme Court, the 
Cour de Cassation, to be reserved 
to a self-perpetuating monopolistic 
closed corporation irrevocably lim- 
ited to sixty members. 

One of the main connecting links 
between brown, black and red to- 
talitarianism is that they fulfill to 
the letter Webster’s Collegiate Dic- 
tionary’s definition of totalitarian- 
ism. They are highly centralized 
governments under the control of 
a political group which allows no 
recognition of or representation to 
other political partners. There is, 
however, a subtleness, a delicacy of 
touch, a finesse about gray totali- 
tarianism, which abhors such 
crudity. It knows that such meth- 
ods beget animosities, engender 
hatreds and dig their own pitfalls. 
It recognizes the fact that such tac- 
tics may spell success today but 
that, in the modern world, they be- 
speak destruction tomorrow. It 
sees clearly that the inevitable day 
of reckoning may be postponed but 
that with society as now consti- 
tuted, the lid is bound to blow off 
sooner or later. Gray totalitarian- 
ism therefore sacrifices the pomp 
and pageantry of leadership to 
safety of tenure. It thinks in terms 
of permanence, security and power 
rather than along the lines dear to 
Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin. 
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The history of France from the 
dawn of the nineteenth century 
down to date shows that the nation 
has been governed by something 
more stable than the political stars 
who have strutted across her politi- 
cal stage. The regrettable happen- 
ings of the summer of 1940 may 
spell arrant incompetence but 
France’s record from 1800 to 1940 
does not, taken as a whole, warrant 
any such sweeping indictment. And 
yet those 140 years register govern- 
mental instability. What explana- 
tion can be offered of this apparent 
inconsistency? 


Before an attempt be made to an- 
swer this question it may not be 
amiss to reconstruct the political 
history of France from 1800 to the 
collapse. It will be seen, at a glance, 
that she has had three republics, 
two empires, and two antagonistic 
monarchical regimes. She emerged 
victorious in November, 1918, from 
a war during which she changed 
her ministry seven times. And until 
the Vichy government came into 
power she maintained her funda- 
mental institutions virtually as they 
were during the days of the First 
Empire. It has, moreover, been 
established by De Tocqueville that 
Napoleon perpetuated and consoli- 
dated a condition of affairs that 
stood the shock of the French Revo- 
lution, was cemented and but- 
tressed by Louis XIV., owed its 
definitive form to the genius of 
Richelieu, and went back for its 
origin and life-giving fluid to the 
days when the French monarchy 
first consolidated its power. 

When so many changes can oc- 
cur, when even a Republican form 
of government can witness during 
seventy years of life no less than 
seventy different ministries, vary- 
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ing from the ultra-conservative, 
aristocratic type to the most ad- 
vanced form of radical socialism, 
and still maintain unimpaired the 
fundamental institutions of the 
country, it would appear that con- 
stitutions are the mere externals 
which set off liberty to advantage 
and serve as its image and super- 
scription, but that the real govern- 
ment must be hidden from sight. 
And so it is. There is in France an 
imperium in imperio which rules if 
it does not reign. It is her bureauc- 
racy. 

Had France’s civil servants not 
been adjustable and amenable to all 
forms of government they would 
not have been able to withstand 
the storms that broke around them. 
It made no difference to them who 
did the honors, who called the tune, 
who received the plaudits of the 
masses. They knew that they were 


the orchestra that played the music. 
And they gave it the intonation that 


best suited their purposes. If they 
were an imperium in imperio they 
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also had a Latin maxim to which 
they attuned their conduct. Its 
English equivalent is “divide and 
rule.” They encouraged politicians 
to perorate, and factions to fight. 
They did not forget that the more 
Frenchmen disagreed in public the 
more powerful they themselves 
would be in private. 

A state which had such an occult 
power directing its strategy is not 
a democracy. A state whose judi- 
cial system was a bureaucratic in- 
stitution is not a democracy. A 
state which had avoués who are 
ministerial officers and avocats 4 la 
Cour de Cassation— its Supreme 
Court—who are also ministerial of- 
ficers, is not a democracy. 

Gray totalitarianism may not en- 
tirely fulfill Webster’s Collegiate 
Dictionary’s definition of totalitari- 
anism. No lexicographer would 
however be bold enough to hold 
that France is or has ever been a 
democracy, if he knows his facts 
and has a true concept of what a 
democracy really is. 


THE ANNUNCIATION 


By RopericK MACEACHEN 


HOUGH fresh from God’s resplendent throne, 
He marveled at her face; 
Nor had He seen in Heaven itself 
Such beauty, charm, and grace. 





BERGSON THE MAGICIAN 
By H. A. JuLes-Bois 


ITH the death of Henri Berg- 

son there has disappeared, in 
the opinion of a majority of intel- 
lectuals, the greatest of European 
philosophers. For my part I will 
concede that he towered above all 
others in the matter of contempo- 
rary universal renown. 

Despite its length this study will 
remain incomplete: it could hardly 
be otherwise if we consider the im- 
portance of the topic, a topic which 
deals not merely with the long 
career of a man but with a vast cur- 
rent of ideas, feelings and beliefs 
(even superstitions) which were 
predominant in an epoch, beginning 
before the end of the last century 
and dying away in recent days. The 
history of the epoch is tragic and 
pathetic from the religious and 
ethical viewpoint, both on the old 
Continent and to a lesser degree on 
the new. Irreligion, revived pagan- 
ism, mystagogy, pessimism, mate- 
rialism were unloosed for more 
than a half century. In return, how- 
ever, the catastrophe to which these 
intellectual aberrations led awak- 
ened in mankind through disillu- 
sion and sorrow, a re-birth of Chris- 
tian faith and ideals. Among those 
who prepared this renaissance of 
humanism we must place the phi- 
losopher who recently died in Paris. 
Not a born Christian, his work none 
the less laid low the strongholds of 
our enemies. His mission was not to 
help rebuild a new holy city; it was 
rather to clear the ground of the 
ruins piled there by destructive so- 
phists. Ten years before he died 


he, once an infidel, paid solemn 
homage to Christ. He seems to 
have had a sublime if passing men- 
tal glimpse of the celestial Jerusa- 
lem, of our Lord and the saints. 
My title “Bergson the Magician” 
is justified, I think, by the mag- 
netic seduction which emanated 
from the frail frame of this new 
Plotinus. In him were combined a 
subtle literary talent, a cold and 
biting eloquence, the diplomatic 
guile of a Talleyrand and the skill 
of Merlin the Enchanter. He knew 
how to captivate and hold under his 
spell the most divergent minds of 
more than two generations, and this 
not only in France but in various 
foreign countries where Bergson- 
ian schools flourished. A large 
library could be assembled of the 
works which in every language 
are devoted to his teachings; and a 
not inconsiderable section of that 
library would be from America. 
There were and still are Bergson 
enthusiasts in the United States; 
they began with William James. In 
Bergson’s study in Paris there was 
to be seen a large photograph of the 
celebrated American psychologist, 
whom he had met several times. 
The French philosopher had writ- 
ten a preface for the translation of 
Pragmatism as well as for the vol- 
ume of James’s correspondence. 
The American reciprocated with 
eager admiration, praising Bergson’s 
L’Evolution Créatrice as “a divine 
apparition” and “a real wonder in 
the history of philosophy.” James 
went on to declare: “New horizons 
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open on every page. It tells of real- 
ity itself, instead of reiterating what 
dusty-minded professors have writ- 
ten about what other previous pro- 
fessors have thought. Nothing in 
Bergson is shopworn or second- 
hand.” 

Is it not still more remarkable 
that Catholic lay writers, Paul 
Bourget, Denis Cochin, Péguy, and 
priests like Pére Sertillanges and 
Abbé Bremond showed a generous 
indulgence toward Bergson, whose 
books had all been condemned by 
Rome? With such Catholics, lay 
and cleric, this sympathy was some- 
thing more than an impulse of the 
“élan vital’; it was the result of an 
élan of charity. I hope it is neither 
presumption nor lack of charity if I 
feel compelled to express my hum- 
ble opinion that in spite of all Catho- 
lic appreciation of Bergson there 
can be no reconciliation between 
Bergsonism and Christianity any 
more than there can be between 
anti-intellectualism and Thomism. 
The fundamentals of Bergson’s phi- 
losophy are neo-Platonic or Eleatic, 
in no way Christian or Catholic. 
We shall return to this point later. 
As for his philosophy being anti- 
materialist —it must be stressed 
that what he calls “soul” is not the 
“soul” known to Catholic philoso- 
phy or theology. It is not immortal. 
It is self-created and therefore pre- 
sumably self-annihilated. 


Born in Paris in 1859, of a fam- 
ily which some encyclopedias note 
as “Jewish and Irish” and others 
as “Jewish and Polish,” he was edu- 
cated in the Lycée Condorcet. “You 
were always famous,” his class- 
mate René Doumic said to him 
when he welcomed Bergson into the 
French Academy. In fact, Henri 
was a child prodigy. He won the 
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attention of the mathematical world 
by solving the problem of the three 
circles in a way which only Pascal 
knew prior to him. His look was 
introspective; his countenance 
shone as if under a veil. Always 
frail his body swayed oddly like 
that of a born neurasthenic. What 
a contrast between this kind of con- 
stitution, physical and mental and 
that of the ever serene St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Bergson’s almost neu- 
rotic disposition, is reflected in a 
kind of dizziness which seizes us 
when we look upon his torrential 
thought; whereas the calmness of 
St. Thomas may be compared to the 
limpidity of a lake mirroring the 
sky. From the cradle Bergson was 
terribly serious, though courteous 
and exceedingly polite. No one ever 
saw him laugh, it was therefore a 
surprise when his booklet Le Rire 
was published and achieved great 
popularity. 

In spite of his mathematical 
genius he decided to enter the lit- 
erary department of l’Ecole Nor- 
male. His two sponsors for philo- 
sophical studies could not have 
been chosen with more discrimina- 
tion: they were Emile Boutroux 
and Léon Ollé-Laprune. Boutroux, 
a great philosopher and savant was, 
with Henri Poincaré, the first to 
make revelatory criticism of science 
“the new idol,” demonstrating that 
although science is no doubt im- 
mensely valuable it is not infallible, 
and that its dicta must be consid- 
ered as working hypotheses, not as 
fixed dogmas. Ollé-Laprune, 4 
friend of the Congregation of the 
“Oratory” and a disciple of Pére 
Gratry, was a beautiful and pure 
soul, a Christian who dared to pro- 
claim the supernatural within the 
walls of the Institut and the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure. Much of what 
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is best in Bergson derives from Ollé- 
Laprune and Boutroux. 

At first, fin-de-siécle tendencies 
took strong hold upon the young 
Bergson. One day at the Ecole 
Normale, noticing some books on 
the floor, a professor turned indig- 
nantly to him as the student in 
charge of the library: “Monsieur 
Bergson, look at those books lying 
on the floor. Doesn’t that make 
your librarian’s soul suffer?” The 
whole class burst into laughter, ex- 
claiming, “How could it? He has 
no soul!” Indeed at this period 
Henri Bergson believed he had no 
soul. He had never encountered the 
soul, he thought, in his personal 
speculations nor in reading his 
favorite authors, Herbert Spencer, 
for example. But it was in trying 
to investigate more thoroughly cer- 
tain ideas of mechanics, which the 
author of First Principles had treat- 
ed without sufficient competence, 
that the young Bergson found, after 
his first disillusionment, the road 
to liberation. The scientific knowl- 
edge of Herbert Spencer did not 
stand examination. With what sur- 
prise he, the mathematician, noted 
the first failure, in his eyes of “le 
scientisme.” This failure, together 
with others of the same kind and 
worse, was in Bergson’s eyes a seri- 
ous blow to the system. Thereafter 
the evolution of that young intelli- 
gence cured of idolatrous regard for 
“science,” but remaining none the 
less, or rather all the more truly 
scientific, was accelerated more and 
more. Better acquainted with the 
sciences than his predecessors (ex- 
cept, of course, Descartes, Pascal 
and Leibnitz), he was able to throw 
off a yoke as arbitrary as it was un- 
healthy. He had the honor of dis- 
crediting for all time that inauspi- 
cious “scientisme” to which both 
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philosophy and science have been 
enslaved. By “scientisme’”’ we un- 
derstand an incomplete and hasty 
generalization of facts not always 
carefully observed, and yet, relying 
upon it, many nineteenth century 
scholars dared to oppose sound 
philosophy and traditional religion. 
The young reformer was judicious 
enough, however, to see that the 
error of the system had its origin 
not in science itself but in those who 
made an idol or a fetish of it. 

To understand the revolution op- 
erating in him, we have to recall 
to mind the ideas which reigned in 
the coteries of materialistic stu- 
dents at that time. Upon the ruins 
of an ill-defended spiritualistic phi- 
losophy had arisen a doctrine which 
claimed to spring from _ science 
alone but which was only spurious- 
ly scientific, “le scientisme.” Au- 
guste Comte, Emile Littré, Marcelin 
Berthelot, Ernest Renan, Charles 
Darwin, Hippolyte Taine, Herbert 
Spencer were the most recent pon- 
tiffs of an official irreligion, When 
Bergson’s brilliance pierced that 
darkness, Taine and Renan were 
the two poles of French thought. 
With Taine, the determinist, there 
was no human liberty; for him vice 
and virtue were nothing more than 
automatic products in man like 
vitriol or sugar in industry. Renan 
ostensibly maintained a kind of 
idealism, yet in him was already the 
seed of the pitiless skepticism of 
Anatole France. It was the day of 
agnosticism in France and in all 
Europe. 

The literature of that epoch has 
recorded the general despondency. 
What an exaltation of baseness! 
What affectation of despair! What 
scorn cast on any and every moral 
or spiritual ideal! What distaste for 
life and for action! Bergson, 
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though his philosophy was more an 
orientation than a well co-ordinated 
system, rekindled the lamp of joy 
with a breath of hope. He said: 
“You lie groaning, half crushed be- 
neath the weight of material prog- 
ress. But you do not sufficiently 
realize that your future is in your 
own hands. You have to decide if 
you want merely to live or intend 
to make the extra effort required for 
fulfilling, even on this refractory 
planet, the essential function of the 
universe, which is a machine for 
the making of gods.” This cry of 
optimism was welcome, especially 
after a too long period of animal- 
ism. 


I ask to be excused for bringing 
in here a personal anecdote. I do 
this because, better than a long dis- 
cussion, it makes clear what an 
abyss separates Christians from 
Bergsonists, though the language of 
both may sometimes be similar. My 
own relations with this master were 
friendly, but never intimate. I must 
confess that often I felt somewhat 
embarrassed by the impenetrability 
with which, purposely it seemed, he 
surrounded himself. It was not 
that I had any doubt about his sin- 
cerity; but, magician that he was, 
did he not ring us around with a 
charmed circle? Several years be- 
fore he had pronounced the words 
above quoted, “the world is a ma- 
chine for the making of gods,” I 
had published a volume of poems 
entitled L’Humanité Divine. There- 
upon he did me the honor of writing 
me a deeply appreciative letter 
which I have kept as a precious 
memento. But I could never make 
up my mind to place it in the first 
page of a new edition in spite of 
the urging of my publishers who, 
after the fashion of their trade, 
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looked upon it as valuable publicity. 
I felt that even when we employed 
the same words, Bergson and I, the 
words had not the same meaning. 
He wrote at the end of the letter: 
“Humanity Divine! I believe that 
all we know of the evolution of life 
authorizes you to link these two 
words together!” Now I could in- 
deed employ, poetically at least, the 
phrase “Humanity Divine” because, 
as St. Thomas declares, we have 
been made in God’s image, and be- 
cause moreover grace “deifies” the 
martyrs and the saints of whom 
Paul Bourget spoke in the preface 
to my book. But the Divinity to 
Whom I alluded was not “biology,” 
“the evolution of life,” or the “élan 
vital.” 


Having with his first publications 
obtained renown for clarity of 
thought, prudent judgment, and a 
flair for popular exposition of pro- 
found ideas, Bergson considered 
himself strong enough to break 
away boldly from all traditional 
philosophy and especially from 
Aristotelianism and Thomism. He 
lectured on his doctorate thesis 
“The Immediate Data of Conscious- 
ness,” a treatise so warily obscure 
and elusive that no one under- 
stood it. 

It was at this time that Edouard 
Le Roy became associated with 
Bergson. Thenceforth he remained 
his master’s faithful friend, cham- 
pion and interpreter. A Catholic, 
he dared none the less to say, “For 
ages and ages a heavy veil has been 
interposed between all of us and 
reality; this barrier had its origin 
in pernicious habits of the vulgar 
throng, habits that were accepted by 
the masters of philosophy in times 
past. It was due to degrading con- 
tacts with material things, to the 
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exigencies of a frivolous social life, 
to the obscurities of common 
speech, and finally to those images 
formed in the brain of a solid and 
static universe, which is in reality 
polymorphous and mobile. Only 
direct intuition will brush away 
these obstacles and place us at last 
face to face with plain reality.” 

All that sounds well. But Berg- 
sonian intuition is always ill-de- 
fined. It is not something mental. 
It is a feeling, a guess. It may seem 
indeed to be a short cut to knowl- 
edge, but we are suspicious of short 
cuts in philosophy, and especially in 
psychology and epistemology. It is 
the prerogative of the mind, not of 
the emotions or intuitions to lay 
hold upon and to retain what is 
otherwise transient and fugitive. 
Only if that be possible can there be 
knowledge. Heraclitus did indeed 
say that one cannot bathe twice in 
the same stream, but that familiar 
dictum is only partially true. The 
waters come and go, but the sub- 
stance, water, remains the same, 
and so, therefore, does the form, 
river. The perpetual change, the 
everlasting flux of Heraclitus, so 
dear to the master of Creative 
Evolution is after all an illusion, a 
mere appearance—Escheinung, the 
Germans call it— whereas what 
really is important is the Ding-an- 
Sich, the permanent beneath the 
apparent. 


Bergson belonged to the famous 
graduating Class of 1878 of the 
Ecole Normale, with Jean Jaurés and 
Cardinal Baudrillart, Rector of the 
Catholic University of Paris. He was 
professor successively at Angers, 
Carcassonne, and Clermont - Fer- 
rand, where, it is said, he hit upon 
the idea of the “élan vital.” Then he 
went to Paris where he taught at the 
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Collége Rollin and the Lycée Henri 
Quatre. His reputation widened 
and deepened when in 1902 he was 
named professor at the Collége de 
France. Young people, especially 
the literati and the intelligentsia, 
listened enthralled to the lectures of 
this man whose appearance had, as 
René Doumic remarked, a little of 
the “demoiselle.” Cold and caustic 
in manner despite the inner fire 
which animated him, he knew how 
to make his profoundest thoughts 
intelligible to his audiences and es- 
pecially to women. Such throngs 
came every Friday to his lectures 
that magistrates, lords and ladies 
sent their valets an hour ahead of 
time to reserve seats for them. 
Leaning over his chair, with an oft- 
repeated gesture of his delicate 
hands, he seemed to mold the brains 
of his audience. 

For him, abstraction, dear to the 
philosophers of yore, gave way to 
imagery, to metaphor. This new 
manner was not merely a matter of 
rhetorical ornament. It was a kind 
of poetry which became an integral 
part of the system itself and of its 
expression; for, according to Berg- 
son, intuition, through poetry, 
clears a path in our mind better 
than by other means. 

In his hands science, while main- 
taining its true character was trans- 
mitted to the hearer in the winged 
words of the muses. He first laid 
siege to a mind with argumentation, 
then captured the imagination with 
his wonderful reveries and held us 
wholly captive. It would take too 
long to describe his philosophical 
vision of man and of the world, but 
one might perhaps attempt to sum- 
marize briefly his famous discovery 
élan vital and thereby indicate both 
the manner and the matter of his 
teaching: The “élan vital” proceeds 
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by leaps and bounds in its always 
uninterrupted rush. It has, for the 
moment, resulted in creating man, 
but Bergson assumes that perhaps 
it will go further. This impetus, 
unique of its kind, has to fight the 
inertia of matter, which itself is the 
obstacle. Matter is an ashy residu- 
um of dead energy. The “élan vital” 
is a sort of hidden divinity over 
which Bergson has a right of dis- 
covery and of ownership. Natural- 
ly, this vitalist par excellence, being 
anti-Aristotelian, furnishes us with 
a god like the Heraclitean fire, per- 
petually moving and thus in contra- 
diction with the god of Aristotle 
who is motionless, aloof and in 
splendid isolation. 

But how is it that Bergson, a man 
of quick and vivid intelligence, did 
not understand the greatness and 
the beauty of the Prime Mover Who, 
Himself motionless, moves the 
worlds? “L’amor che muove il sole 
e l’altre stelle,” as Dante sings, does 
not move. By comparison, the “élan 
vital” is a kind of neurasthenic tre- 
mor. It cannot remain placid; it 
has no majesty. But we must let 
Bergson draw his own picture of the 
“élan vital.” It acts, he says, like the 
regular gushing of an artesian well, 
an eternal rocket. Through its ac- 
tivity all that lives, from the plant 
to ourselves, receives a powerful im- 
petus. The animal depends on the 
plant; man on the animal. Human- 
ity, as a whole in space and time, 
dashes along capable of overthrow- 
ing all resistance, and overcoming 
all obstacles—even perhaps that of 
death. 


Of Bergson’s speculative structure 
his followers awaited a moral and 
religious conclusion. Some critics 
insinuated that he was, for the 
things of the spirit, but a “léger de 
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main,” and others added a “léger 
d’esprit.” But the master remained 
painfully ill for years, and his philo- 
sophical testament was delayed. At 
last, in 1932, after long suffering 
and meditation, he published Les 
Deux Sources de la Morale et de la 
Religion. He distinguished two 
kinds of religion and morality. One 
morality, called “closed” is national 
and nationalistic; the other, de- 
nominated “open,” is human and 
humanitarian. The “closed” moral- 
ity stops at the frontier of the 
group—a race, a nation, a people— 
while “open” morality makes its 
appeal to mankind as a whole. 

In religion two types also are de- 
scribed. He speaks of a “static” re- 
ligion made up of rites and dogmas, 
and of a “dynamic” religion, per- 
mitting one to attain by intuition 
truths scarcely accessible by the or- 
dinary path of intelligence. Here, 
instead of being wrapped up in it- 
self, the soul expands to embrace a 
principle of universal love. Berg- 
son therefore admits the necessity 
of two moralities and two religions, 
but, he says, in Christianity the two 
are one. 

Catholics gave a warm welcome 
to this book. The service rendered 
by the author was that the layman, 
the man of the world and even the 
unbeliever would be inclined, in 
reading the volume, to become more 
conscious of the glory and the truth 
of Christianity. “The only com- 
plete mysticism,” he declares, “is 
the Christian.” Despite the fact 
that all this, in the eyes of Bergson, 
is only the result of the “élan vital” 
and “Creative Evolution,” we would 
not suspect him of conscious quib- 
bling. Many agnostics have indeed 
taken upon themselves the task of 
belittling Christ, disparaging His 
saints, and vilifying His Gospel, as 
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mere echoes of former religions. 
But it would be unfair to Bergson 
not to acknowledge that he honest- 
ly exalted, above all others, the 
heroic charity of Jesus and His true 
followers, the saints. 

A new system of philosophy, even 
though not “systematic,” is hardly 
the creation and still less the im- 
provisation of one man only. It 
has been said that the true poet is 
the one who captures and records 
some fragment of the music of the 
spheres. M. Firmin Nicolardot be- 
lieves it is so also with the philoso- 
phers, and as evidence he offers us 
a curious booklet, Flore de Gnose 
with the three names Laggrond, 
Pellis and Bergson as sub-titles. He 
holds that this trio of metaphysi- 
cians, Laggrond, Pellis and Bergson, 
thought almost the same thoughts, 
sometimes in not very different 
terms. The two others were Berg- 
son’s predecessors, but Bergson 
alone got the fame. Bergsonism 
was, therefore, the cleverly assem- 
bled compendium of modern and 
ancient doctrines which had been 
ignored by the academicians. This 
successful eclecticism hitched the- 
osophy and Plotinus’ star to its 
wagon. What remains of Bergson 
himself might well be a subject of 
special research. Most striking ap- 
pears the comparison between the 
Laggrond-Pellis text and Bergson’s 
sentences, as presented in M. Nico- 
lardot’s book with which I am 
familiar. Here seems to be new evi- 
dence of the truth of Solomon’s say- 
ing that there is nothing new under 
the sun—even for philosophers. 

More important, perhaps, is the 
supposition that Ernest Renan’s 
“Nisus” or cosmic immanent cre- 
ative effort is the legitimate father 
of Bergson’s “élan vital.” “Nisus” 
like the “élan vital” pretends to be 
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the cause of “becoming” or fieri, 
and therefore of the so-called 
“march of progress.” Renan wrote 
about the “Nisus” in May, 1871 
(Dialogues Philosophiques and also 
in l’Avenir de la Science), whereas 
the Bergsonian discovery of the 
“élan vital” dates only from the first 
years of the twentieth century. 

Bergson never, to my knowledge, 
quoted St. Thomas, but he had read 
him carefully. His borrowings from 
the two Summas are numerous but 
discreet. He was content to expend 
all the violence of his attack on 
Aristotle, his béte noire. 


We must not omit the affiliations 
of the prince of magicians with cer- 
tain sects of occultism. Up to now 
these relations have been kept secret. 
Nevertheless I believe it my duty to 
say that in the last years of the past 
century, when I was scarcely 
twenty and making an inquiry on 
“Les Petites Religions de Paris” 
which appeared in Le Figaro, I met 
Bergson’s sister who lived on Mozart 
Street. She had married a student 
of the Hebrew language, Mr. Mac- 
Gregor Mathers, the author of a 
famous book on the Cabala. To- 
gether they had founded an esoteric 
group which had been friendly with 
Mme. Blavatsky’s Theosophical So- 
ciety. Mrs. Mathers was also a very 
interesting painter; and, in her 
brother’s study I had the opportu- 
nity of admiring the portrait she 
did of their mother. Mrs. Mathers 
had long conversations with Berg- 
son, explaining to him the Zohar, 
also the oriental mysteries, and the 
extraordinary mystical acrobatics, 
accomplished by the Hindu force, 
named Prana. Prana, the goddess 
of cosmic energy, resembles very 
closely the “élan vital.” 

None the less, I have no wish to 
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deny that the modern Heraclitus 
deserved in some measure the con- 
sideration and gratitude of Catho- 
lics. Bourget once said to me, “I 
voted for Bergson at the Academy. 
I know that he is not orthodox, but 
in his own independent manner he 
has done the Church a service which 
no one amongst ourselves was in a 
position to render.” Not that there 
were not many great intellectuals in 
Catholic ranks or even amongst 
those who ardently desired a spir- 
itual renaissance, but at that time 
the world would not have listened 
to them. They did not have the 
necessary prestige. The only man 
who was heeded was the one born 
into and belonging to the opposite 
party. On the other hand, the in- 
telligentsia of foreign countries ex- 
erted themselves and used all their 
resources to have him made a mem- 
ber of the French Academy. No 
one now would wish to deprive him 
of his just meed of praise. Excep- 
tionally gifted, he made use of his 
genius for the most part to a good 
purpose. He was a pitiless critic of 
baleful theories; he rid his epoch 
of them. He brought an antidote, 
which indeed proved successful for 
its purpose. But we must be cau- 
tious lest this counter-poison poison 
us. 
Of God, of the true God, Whom 
he did not actually acknowledge, 
but of Whose Divine Plan he had an 
obscure perception, Bergson was an 
imperfect but operative instrument. 
He who did not believe in divine 
grace was the means of distributing 
it. Being a Jew, he was not heir 
by birth to the enlightenment and 
privileges enjoyed by the faithful. 
Nevertheless, as Bourget observed, 
“he did more than all of us.” Let 
us then accept him as a friend, a 
brother, and, for his day, an ally. 
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This does not imply that the Church 
was wrong in condemning his work. 
The Vatican Council has decreed 
that, through the human intellect it 
is possible to prove the existence of 
God and the immortality of the soul. 
Bergson did not admit any such 
power in the intellect. He believed 
that through instinct and intuition 
one could discover a light in rela- 
tion to those problems which are 
of paramount importance for man- 
kind, for this life and the life after. 
Moreover, the same Council, in de- 
fining God as distinct from the 
world, condemns the immanentism 
and the emanatist pantheism of the 
prophet of the “élan vital.” When 
he plagiarizes St. John and cries 
“God is Love,” everybody is ecstatic, 
but it is not true that Bergson’s god 
is Love. His god is nature follow- 
ing the law of the jungle. Only 
the supernatural God is supreme 
Love. 

But Bergson’s heresies are s0 
many that I will not attempt to enu- 
merate them. Suffice it to empha- 
size his achievements. He destroyed 
the strongholds erected against the 
expansion of the truth, strongholds 
that we were not able to batter 
down. The ways of God are niys- 
terious; He gives to every man, 
orthodox or heretic, his task. There 
is meat for reflection in that pithy 
sentence of a great saint: “Opportet 
haereses esse”: “there must be 
heresies.” 

Bergson has been compared to 
Freud because of his dissertations 
on the value of instinct. But Bergson 
insisted above all that intelligence 
should reintegrate the instinct in 
order that man’s intellect be com- 
plete. Freud, on the contrary, 
wanted to free the inferior subcon- 
scious forces. In any case, there is 
no excessive emphasis, indeed no 
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emphasis at all on the sexual in the 
work of Bergson. Bergson had 
abandoned all active teaching since 
1911 and had yielded his Chair of 
Philosophy to his disciple Professor 
Le Roy. It should be remarked that 
he was faithful to his race and never 
denied it. When his co-religionists, 
even in France, were persecuted 
after the invasion and Nazi domi- 
nation, he declined the French gov- 
ernment’s offer of exemption from 
the law barring Jews from holding 
educational posts. As The New 
York Times of January 7th wrote, 
“It is a tribute to his courage and 
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integrity.” This philosopher of 
movement and action, during the 
last ten years of his life, was un- 
able to leave his chaise-longue. But 
his inaction was fruitful. Confined 
to a wheelchair, a patiently smiling 
paralytic, he dictated the most lofty 
pages of his last book. He seems to 
have been reaching out to God and 
the saints. They will not forget 
him. He succumbed at the age of 
eighty-two and according to his re- 
quest, he was buried in the strictest 
privacy, in the rustic cemetery of 
Garches, a small community, near 
Versailles. 


OLD HOMESTEAD 


By EpitnH TATuM 


NE day I chanced to find it, lying high 
Upon a hill of golden, wind-stirred sedge— 

An old house on the summit, weathered, gray 
And patient-wise, with naught for company 
Save ghosts of dreams and long-dead happiness. 
Perhaps strange secrets hid within its walls 
And small joys echoed through its empty rooms. 
Windows, like dim eyes filled with memories 
Of yesterdays, were softly draped with threads 
Of silver cobwebs wrought like fairy lace. 
There seemed contentment in the wistful way 
It basked in sunlight on that quiet hill, 
Like worn old bodies that forever seek 
Its warmth. Some ancient trees long grown awry 
Surrounded it. Blue morning-glories flowed, 
A tide of color through the broken wall. 
Up through the weeds tall larkspur thrust brave spears. 
A rose-bush flamed, long-planted by some hand, 
A woman’s doubtless. I could clearly feel 
Her courage, and the something in her soul 
Their beauty freed and left to speak to me 


That day upon a wind-swept, sedge-grown hill. 











CHRIST OR GABLE? 


Young America Chooses 


By Tuomas F. Gavin, S.J. 


. © think that Christ and His 

blessed Mother are real peo- 
ple! It takes your breath away! 
And gosh, dad, they’re a lot more 
attractive than Clark Gable and Ann 
Sheridan!” That from a Catholic 
boy who had just heard his first 
symposium on the human Person- 
ality of Christ. 

Mother shushed him with “Why, 
sonny, that’s almost blasphemy!” 
Dad cushioned the impact of the 
shock with a tolerant, “Well, after 
all, mother, he’s only a youngster 
and doesn’t realize what he’s say- 
ing.” 

The shocking thing about this in- 
cident is that what should have 
shocked the good Catholic mother 
and father did nothing of the kind. 
The tragic fact that should have 
made them pale and slightly sick 
is that Clark Gable and Ann Sheri- 
dan had been much more real and 
attractive to their boy than the Au- 
thor of reality, Christ Himself. 

And the boy’s attitude is, I fear, 
characteristic of most American 
Catholics. Christ has been waging 
an unequal battle in competition 
with screen and radio for the affec- 
tions of our youth. Like it or not, 
we priests are contending with the 
glamour, the appeal and the artis- 
tic genius of Hollywood, Broadway 
and Radio City every time we step 
into the pulpit. Hedy Lamarr and 
William Powell are real. There’s 
no doubt about that in the minds of 
our young people. And Christ is 


real. But not to the majority of 
young Catholics. 

Most effective in bringing Christ 
to life have been the nation-wide 
symposia conducted as a result of 
an article in THE CATHOLIC WorLD 
of December, 1939. These symposia 
have reached about ten thousand 
people in twelve cities of eight differ- 
ent states and even in the Philippine 
Islands. Everywhere, youngsters 
have thrilled to the discovery, mind 
you, that Christ is actually a real, 
flesh-and-blood human Being, that 
He loves laughter and happy faces. 
To miners’ children in Kentucky, 
to the daughters of the wealthy in 
swank Long Island schools, to city 
children in Texas, and to young 
Filipinos in Manila it occurred for 
the first time that Christ could play 
with them, ride with them, take part 
in their school plays, attend their 
parties and banquets, and work at 
the next desk in their classroom. 

Oh, these boys and girls had 
heard countless sermons about 
Christ and His Apostles. They had 
listened to innumerable piecemeal 
descriptions of Christ’s character in 
its various phases. And the phase 
most frequently emphasized was 
Christ as “the Man of Sorrows.” To 
them He had become a serious Man 
about a dreadfully serious business 
who could not possibly have time 
for the tremendous trifles of the 
adolescent. For rarely, if ever, had 
anyone introduced them to the 
whole Christ, the Christ Whom the 





































Apostles knew. So it is hardly to 
be wondered at that Christ had be- 
come to them a sort of misty, even 
mythical Figure, and His Church a 
kind of glorified mortuary chapel 
or hospital where one had occasion- 
ally to go for spiritual remedies 
much as one must go to ordinary 
hospitals for physical remedies. Nor 
can we blame them if they had never 
sought out Christ as a Friend, a 
Confidant, or even a Hero upon 
Whom they might model every de- 
tail of their lives, even to their 
recreation. 

If we kept these things in mind 
there would be more vital and dy- 
namic lectures in the religion class. 
There would be fewer sermons reek- 
ing of musty sermon books. Even 
so it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to present a comprehensive picture 
of the God-Man in ten-minute ser- 
mons. And therein lies the chief 
merit of the symposium. It offers 
opportunity for a leisurely and 
well-proportioned view of many 
angles of Christ’s character simul- 
taneously. 

Audiences listen to a symposium, 
as witness the words of a faculty 
member: “Our auditorium was 
jammed with a reverent, attentive 
audience, and our own students 
could not get seats. It was one of 
the most worth while projects in 
our school annals. We had to pre- 
sent it twice.” And they listen in- 
telligently. Audience comment 
ranges from the naive, “I never 
knew before that Christ smiled or 
lived like us,” to the sublime. But 
in all comments there stands out 
sharply a clean-cut, three dimen- 
sional image of the living Christ. 

Response varied little in widely 
separated localities. A Nebraska 


high school boy wrote that he had 
a new concept of Christ “as a par- 
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ticipant in my recreation and even 
in my crazy schemes,” while a 
youngster hundreds of miles away 
in Kentucky said, “That’s the way 
I like to think of Christ. It taught 
me that Christ wants us to live and 
enjoy life in a clean, honest way.” 
For the most part, children of dif- 
ferent denominations reacted alike. 
For a Catholic girl, “It was the first 
time I could ever picture Christ as 
a real Person and not just as a— 
holy card.” A non-Catholic boy re- 
joiced that as a result of the sym- 
posium “Christ has become our 
visitor—or rather, a member of our 
home just as He was in that of 
Martha and Mary.” For another 
non-Catholic, however, the sympo- 
sium sharpened the pathetic di- 
lemma into which radical Protes- 
tantism has thrown youth. “Many 
adults,” he wrote, “say that it is a 
sin to attend theaters and ball 
games. If we young people aren’t 
permitted to attend these, where 
shall we turn to seek pleasure?” 

A senior high school boy in a 
small Baptist town had been on the 
verge of turning to Catholicism. To 
him the symposium was a scandal. 
“Christ,” he said, “has been shame- 
fully misrepresented. If that is the 
way the Church regards Christ, I 
want none of it!” But even his 
scandal came with the realization 
that Christ “is.” Like an eminent 
father of radical Protestanism, Rob- 
ert Browne, who refused “all godlie 
communion with wicked persons,” 
this young Baptist could not accept 
a Christ Who laughed, and grew 
angry, and sat at the banquet tables 
of notorious sinners. 

Many groups heightened interest 
and sharpened the realistic effect 
by novel methods of presentation. 
A living tableau was the back- 
ground for each speech in the 
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Manila symposium. Each speaker, 
in evening dress, began his talk in 
front of the curtain. At an appro- 
priate point the curtain ran up to 
reveal a strikingly lighted drama- 
tization of the subject. When one 
speaker, for instance, talking of 
Christ and Communism, called for a 
regeneration in spirit, the curtain 
revealed a street scene in Jerusalem 
with our Lord restoring the widow’s 
son to life. A tableau of Christ at 
work in the carpenter shop illus- 
trated the discussion of Christ and 
Labor. The background for “The 
Everlasting Man” was the interior 
of a modern church with kings and 
beggars, scholars and laborers, nuns 
and business men at worship. Two 
thousand persons, including the 
Vice President of the Philippines, 
members of the cabinet, and Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court attended 
this dramatic presentation. Popu- 
lar demand made a second presen- 
tation necessary and similar sym- 
posia were later given throughout 
the Islands. 

The parlor of a modern home 
was the setting for another discus- 
sion. “Neighbors” dropped in for 
the evening and talk turned to the 
Personality of Christ. As the eve- 
ning went on cigarettes were passed 
around, coffee was served and a 
lively “give and take” conversation 
gradually unfolded Christ’s Person- 
ality with special reference to the 
problems of present-day America. 

Still others made use of debate 
with impromptu questions and dis- 
cussion from the floor. A marriage 
ceremony, complete with “bride,” 
“groom,” officiating priest and lit- 
urgical wedding music, was a 
framework for talks on Christ and 
Marriage. 

But whatever ingenious medium 
your imagination may suggest, all 
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moderators agree on a few funda- 
mental rules for organizing a suc- 
cessful symposium. Rule number 
one says to start active preparation 
several months ahead. If a num- 
ber of schools are to take active 
part (and incidentally that is a 
most convenient way of reaching 
several thousand students with one 
symposium and a minimum of pub- 
licity work) five or six months is 
not too much time to allow. 

The next step, and perhaps the 
most important, is the selection of 
speakers. Be sure that they are 
capable both as speakers and 
writers. Above all they must have 
“personality.” Piety, high marks 
and good will won’t get them by. 
They must have the peculiar tal- 
ent of being able to entertain; 
which means stage presence, a sense 
of humor, and plenty of “pep.” 
Especially is this true of the chair- 
man who can embalm or enliven 
your symposium as he wills. Failing 
these apparently superficial quali- 
ties, however, your program can be- 
come a tragic bore. A funereal 
presentation, no matter how learned 
and pious the chief mourners, will 
merely provide a sorry sample of 
the very thing the symposium is 
meant to counteract. 

Once selected, be sure your speak- 
ers are “sold” on the proper concept 
of what you expect them to do. And 
you are the one who must “sell 
them.” For their initial reaction to 
your first mention of a religious 
symposium will be cold chills and 
a sense of gloomy foreboding. 
They will be haunted by terrifying 
visions of “preaching” to their 
schoolmates. Most moderators 
found that a leisurely talk with each 
individual was a very effective rem- 
edy for “chills and visions.” In 
your talk first persuade them that 
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you entertain no dark and evil de- 
signs for converting them into 
“child preachers.” Suggest the in- 
teresting possibilities of their sub- 
ject matter. Point out how emi- 
nently worth while it is and how 
attractively they can present it. 
And only when you have seen their 
eyes light up—and they will—with 
enthusiasm and relish for their 
task, should you assign their first 
reading matter. Be careful, too, 
that you don’t smother their new- 
born zeal by dumping an armful of 
ponderous tomes into their laps. 
Start them off with the Gospels 
themselves and with popularly writ- 
ten pamphlets such as Father 
Lord’s “Christ the Modern” and 
brochures like Goodier’s “Jesus 
Christ, the Model of Perfect Man- 
hood.” Feed their enthusiasm with 
short encyclopedia articles, adding 
stronger and stronger meat until 
they are ready for the plunge into 
the more scholarly works of such 
men as Meschler, Fouard, Goodier, 
Prat and Grandmaison. 

Thus far we have talked only of 
symposia on the Humanity of our 
Lord. But of course the field is as 
wide and universal as the Church 
herself. You would do well, for in- 
stance, to introduce your audiences 
to those charming and little-under- 
stood personalities whose lives the 
Church has advisedly labeled as 
heroic. Then there is the varied 
and colorful liturgy, the dramatic 
history, and the world-shaking dog- 
ma of the Church to call upon. You 
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have often deplored the apologetic 
attitude that our young people take 
on their religion. Why not give 
them a chance for just pride in the 
significant contributions of Catho- 
lic leaders to the science, the litera- 
ture, the history of their country 
and to democracy itself? They 
would surely be grateful for a bet- 
ter understanding of the thousand- 
and-one problems that they, as 
Catholics, must face in business, in 
industry, in politics or in marriage. 
Perhaps they could capture some 
of the newly-made Catholic’s zest 
for religion by a glimpse of the 
Church through the eyes of a con- 
vert. Scores of converts from St. 
Paul to Newman, Theodore May- 
nard, Arnold Lunn and John Moody 
have written brilliantly of their 
unique experience. And such an 
approach offers a graceful opportu- 
nity for comparative study of re- 
ligions. 

But whatever phase of Catholi- 
cism you may choose, make it real, 
make it practical, make it interest- 
ing! The hearts of our young 
people are desperately hungry for 
a more intimate knowledge and 
love of Christ, His saints and His 
Church. Dictators, movie stars, 
educators, novelists and even the 
editors of picture magazines are 
making their bid for the hearts of 
our youth. And a mighty attrac- 
tive and effective bid it has been, 
too! Can we Catholics match them? 
Or is the competition too stiff? 
What think you? 














THE POSITION OF POLAND 


Past and Present 


By Count ANTONI TARNOWSKI 


le the days of her glory, up to 
the eighteenth century, Poland 
occupied a most important position 
in central eastern Europe, control- 
ling wide areas to the north and 
to the south, extending from the 
Black to the Baltic Seas. She was 
the acknowledged pillar of Western 
civilization on its eastern outpost 
and a vital political factor in keep- 
ing the balance of power in Europe. 
Situated as she was on the open 
plains of central Europe, she had 
no natural borders, except on the 
south; she was wedged between the 
two great empires of Germany on 
the west and Russia on the east, 
and hence her safety resied exclu- 
sively upon her internal strength 
and her political skill in substitut- 
ing alliances and friendly unions 
for natural boundaries. Perhaps 
it was the ever-imminent threat of 
finding herself like the walnut in a 
nutcracker that kept her always on 
the alert, always wary of arousing 
both military powers at the same 
time. 

In those days Poland was in fed- 
eration with Lithuania and Ru- 
thenia (now the Ukraine), which 
formed a strong bulwark against all 
hostile encroachments from the 
east and the west. But at the end 
of the eighteenth century, during 
a period of stress which must come 
to every nation, Poland lost her 
freedom. Germany, Austria and 
Russia joined forces to overpower a 
weakened government and the 





spoils remained divided among the 
three greedy powers for almost a 
century and a half. 

When, after the World War, 
Poland regained her independence, 
the task of creating a domestic 
economy and political unity was 
such that any nation would have 
shuddered to face it. Yet, within 
two years, Poland was forced to re- 
turn to her old role of protectress of 
the West. In 1920 the Bolshevists, 
still unsated after the most sangui- 
nary revolution in history, turned 
westward to seize control of na- 
tions exhausted from the war. But 
Poland, weak as she then was, man- 
aged to turn back the hordes at the 
gates of Warsaw. 

From the first the Polish leaders 
of the new republic were faced 
with the same old geographical 
dangers. Both Germany and Rus- 
sia regarded the freedom of Poland 
as an insult. The land had been 
theirs for 123 years and they were 
unwilling to part with it. German 
troops still occupied the western 
provinces and the entire country 
was suffering from the effects of 
four years of war. The Polish peo- 
ple, however, were filled with de- 
termination to build a safe future 
for their re-conquered motherland. 

“Poland is destined to greatness,” 
declared Marshal Joseph Pilsudski, 
one of the greatest leaders in the 
entire history of Poland. No better 
words than these could be found to 
express the dramatic story of a 





















nation which, poor and unsupport- 
ed, was to carry the responsibility 
of the key position in Europe for 
twenty years. 

This key position of Poland was 
not understood by the peacemakers 
at Versailles. Poland was still 
bleeding and suffering for her own 
and Europe’s safety while the 
statesmen of Western Europe were 
bargaining over her boundaries. The 
fear of injustice toward “poor, de- 
feated Germany” made many of the 
delegates to Versailles fearful lest 
the re-created Polish Republic 
should be allotted too much terri- 
tory. Poland, a new political factor, 
did not inspire confidence in the 
conservative minds of the confer- 
ence. She was regarded somewhat 
as a stepchild and a problem to 
statesmen who were accustomed to 
dealing with the Czar or with the 
emperors of Germany and Austria 
but not with a Polish state. As 
events proved twenty years later, 
their attitude was unfortunate. 

Fortunately, Poland was guided 
by two men of vision and integrity 
during this trying period. They 
were Joseph Pilsudski and Ignace 
Paderewski. The former was com- 
mander of the Polish army and the 
idol of his legionnaires. After the 
armistice, the nation unanimously 
conferred upon him the title of 
Chief of State. Paderewski, a great 
artist and a noble patriot, was less 


“ closely associated with the military 


endeavors in the fight for freedom. 
He represented his country abroad 
and, following the war, at the peace 
conferences. 

The fixing of Poland’s boundaries 
was the first international problem. 
Pilsudski linked it closely with his 
ideas of an Eastern European fed- 
eration of states. The purpose of 
this federation was not only to form 
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a protecting bloc against the Soviets, 
but to lay the foundations for a 
constructive alliance. His ideas 
were based upon the historical 
Commonwealth of Poland, which 
included the three independent na- 
tions, Poland, Lithuania and Ruthe- 
nia. Pilsudski would have restored 
the freedom and collaboration of 
the past, when the three nations 
were solidly united to form a pro- 
tective chain of Christian civiliza- 
tion extending from the Baltic on 
the north to the Black Sea on the 
south. At present the suffering 
world cherishes similar ideas for 
the whole European continent. 
Had Pilsudski’s historic concep- 
tion been fully achieved, Poland 
would have become a center and 
bastion of safety against any ag- 
gression in the East. His plan 
found sympathy with the legitimate 
Ukrainian government, the leader 
of which, Petlura, signed an alli- 
ance with Poland. But an intense 
campaign of anti-Polish propa- 
ganda among the Ukrainians and 
the Lithuanians by the Germans 
and Soviets hoodwinked the Com- 
munist Ukrainians and the Lithua- 
nians, who refused to co-operate 
with Pilsudski. Uniting with the 
non-Communist Ukrainians, Pilsud- 
ski sought to deliver them from the 
Soviet yoke and started a campaign, 
interpreted by the way, as Polish 
imperialism by the Western na- 
tions. The young Polish army, still 
too weak to fight another war on a 
large scale, was forced to retreat un- 
til the famous stand at the gates of 
Warsaw. If the Poles had failed 
to halt the invaders at that point, 
there is little doubt that the United 
Reds would have established the 
Soviet border on the eastern bank 
of the Rhine. 
Pilsudski appealed for help to the 

















Supreme Council then residing in 
Spa. The French Government was 
willing to help, but they were iso- 
lated. Lloyd George adopted an 
attitude that is difficult to explain. 
He used every effort to undermine 
the resistance of Christian Poland 
by refusing British help and re- 
questing immediate peace negotia- 
tions with the victorious Bolshe- 
viks. He recommended as the fu- 
ture Polish-Soviet border the so- 
called “Curzon line,” which would 
force Poland to yield the larger por- 
tion of her territory—and the Po- 
lish people in that territory—to the 
Soviets. Thus a Christian states- 
man aligned himself with atheistic 
barbarians against a Christian na- 
tion. 

The leaders of Czecho-Slovakia 
followed the lead of Britain’s Lloyd 
George and put every obstacle in the 
way of military aid reaching the 
Polish army. Further, the Czecho- 
Slovak president discouraged the 
Allied mission on its way to War- 
saw, assuring them that the case of 
Poland was a hopeless one. To 
complete this stab in the back—an- 
other act which had its final result 
twenty years later—the Czecho- 
Slovak government took advantage 
of her neighbor’s peril and robbed 
her of the Polish-inhabited prov- 
ince of Teshen. “Vae Victis,” wrote 
Paderewski to the Supreme Council 
in protesting the recognition of this 
crime of force. 

But God was with Catholic Po- 
land. On the fifteenth of Septem- 
ber, 1920, the Feast of the Seven 
Dolors of the Blessed Virgin, the 
tide was turned against the Bolshe- 
viks and the army of the East broke 
and retreated in disorder. Poland 
was saved. The importance of that 
moment is recorded by Lord D’AIl- 
bernon, in his book, The Eighteenth 
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Decisive Battle of the World: “The 
history of contemporary civilization 
knows no event of greater impor- 
tance than the Battle of Warsaw of 
1920,” he writes, “and of none is 
the significance less appreciated. . . . 
Had the battle been a Bolshevik vic- 
tory, it would have been the turn- 
ing point in European history, for 
there is no doubt at all but that the 
whole of central Europe would have 
been opened to the influence of 
Communist propaganda and to the 
Soviet invasion, which it could with 
difficulty have resisted.” The war 
was terminated by a peace treaty 
signed in Riga in 1921. Poland gave 
the lie to accusations of imperialis- 
tic motives by not trying to exploit 
her victory to the full but by agree- 
ing to a border that would insure 
her the minimum of safety. 

A delicate problem for the Polish 
republic was her relations with 
Lithuania. A large portion of the 
population of that country is Polish 
and the cities of Wilno and Grodno 
are centers of Polish culture. Her 
interests were naturally similar to 
Poland’s and she was a logical part- 
ner in the planned Eastern Euro- 
pean federation. But, unfortunate- 
ly, she became the exponent of Ger- 
man and Soviet interests. Para- 
doxically, the most stubborn anti- 
Polish leaders among the Lithuani- 
ans were of Polish extraction. 

When the Polish proposals of a 
federate union with Lithuania were 
rejected, the Poles, in order to pro- 
tect the Polish majority in Wilno, 
took over the city and conducted a 
free plebiscite, the result of which 
returned Wilno to Poland. In spite 
of this legal declaration of the will 
of the population, Lithuania never 
recognized the actior. and had no 
diplomatic relations with the Polish 
Government until 1938. Events of 
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the past year have proved that 
Lithuania’s leaders adopted a short- 
sighted policy and that her choice of 
friends was most unwise. 

Settlement of a western frontier 
was also difficult. Germany had 
been defeated by arms but not po- 
litically. From the first day of peace 
she planned for revenge. Her game 
was to play the part of “underdog” 
in her dealings with the powers of 
Western Europe. In this matter, 
too, Lloyd George was the advocate 
of a policy that later proved disas- 
trous. Guided by an incomprehen- 
sible fear of creating a Poland that 
would have too much strength, 
Lloyd George compromised the Brit- 
ish policy of the day and was re- 
sponsible for an undefended fron- 
tier which made German intrigue 
and infiltration an easy task. He 
refused to sanction the incorpora- 
tion of Danzig into Poland in spite 
of the fact that one of the essential 
principles of President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points was that Poland 
must have access to the open sea. 
The League of Nations made Dan- 
zig a free city with the strict condi- 
tion, imposed by the guarantors, 
that it would have no political con- 
nection with the Reich. In point of 
fact, Danzig was nothing less than 
a German agent during the twenty 
years of its existence as a Free 
City. 

A similar result of the policy of 
Lloyd George was the plebiscite in 
Upper Silesia. Before the day of 
voting, thousands of Germans were 
brought by train from Berlin in or- 
der to create a German majority. 
The Polish population, witnesses to 
the German trickery, rose in revolt. 
Eventually, Upper Silesia was divid- 
ed between Poland and Germany 
and an international commission 
was established to watch the border 
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relations. A plebiscite was ordered 
also for a section of East Prussia, 
supervision being placed in the 
hands of the German police. The 
results were the same as in other 
plebiscites conducted under the 
vigilant eye of the Germans in other 
sections since that time. However, 
largely owing to the thirteenth 
point of President Wilson’s pro- 
gram, Poland recovered her former 
province of Pomerania and thus ob- 
tained direct access to the sea. 

One of the blunders in the reor- 
ganization of Europe was the Treaty 
on Minorities. This treaty was 
binding on one side only, placing 
German minorities under the 
League’s guarantee of security 
while, at the same time, freeing 
Germany and Soviet Russia from 
any responsibility toward minori- 
ties in their territory. The result 
of the treaty for Poland was the cre- 
ation of a strong medium of German 
pressure against the Polish Govern- 
ment. Complaints from German- 
born Polish citizens poured into 
Geneva. Any attempt to thwart 
German fifth column activities was 
futile, since subversive activity was 
permitted according to the “free 
rights” of the German minority. 
Of course, no such recourse to the 
League of Nations was available to 
the Polish-born residents of the 
German provinces. 

This Treaty on Minorities was 
declared not binding on Poland in 
1938, after an endeavor was made 
by her to reform the treaty in a 
manner which would impose equal 
responsibilities on all countries to- 
ward the minorities. 

The first task of Poland in her 
foreign policy was protection 
against the attempts of Germany to 
isolate her. In this attempt, Ger- 
many worked hand in hand with 





























Soviet Russia in accordance with 
the pro-Soviet policy which was tra- 
ditional and which lapsed only dur- 
ing the five years of Hitler’s fake 
anti-Comintern front. The Rappalo 
Treaty of 1922 was the foundation 
of the Weimar Republic’s political 
“line,” which aimed at keeping cen- 
tral eastern Europe as the common 
Lebensraum of Germany and Rus- 
sia. Propaganda for the revision 
of German-Polish boundaries was 
started by the creation of the “Cor- 
ridor” slogan. Commercial boy- 
cott was another method used to 
undermine Poland’s economic 
strength. Instigation of the Ger- 
man, Jewish and Ukrainian nation- 
als in Poland to create repeated 
complaints against the treatment 
of minorities was another very suc- 
cessful mode of attack upon the 
young republic. To prevent any 
settlement between the Ukrainians 
and the Poles, the Ukrainian irre- 
dentists were paid by Berlin, and 
any Ukrainian or Polish leader who 
dared to express a sentiment of col- 
laboration was simply eliminated 
by assassination at the hands of 
special gangs recruited in Berlin. 
Much of Germany’s success in 
winning the sympathy of Western 
Europe was due to capable and 
clever statesmen who permitted no 
rumor to live which would indicate 
a scheme of revenge on the part of 
the Germans. Such a man was 
Stresemann, who prepared the 
ground for the present war by divid- 
ing and weakening European coun- 
tries. Poland’s basic alliance and 
common political line was with the 
post-War France of Foch and Cle- 
menceau, who understood the neces- 
sity of forcing Germany to adhere to 
her obligations and of maintaining 
a strong, well-supported Poland as 
the eastern guarantor of western 
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democracy. The crowning victory 
of the German policy was the 
Treaty of Locarno, in 1925, which 
permitted Germany a seat in the 
League of Nations and yielded to 
her demand to restrict the peace 
front of reciprocal guarantee to 
Western Europe. Poland’s repre- 
sentative signed the treaty, but his 
subsequent plea to extend the treaty 
to provide for security in the East 
was rejected. Stresemann’s plan 
of dividing Germany’s foes into two 
groups, one protected and the other 
unprotected, had succeeded. In his 
memoirs, Stresemann describes this 
strategy thus: “This is a commit- 
ment we accepted with regard to 
the west, but we refused it for the 
east. Entering the League of Na- 
tions does not exclude war. The 
League of Nations admits war in 
the case that political questions 
cannot otherwise be realized... . 
Our idea was, and every sensible 
person will approve of it, that it 
would be ridiculous to think of a 
war with France at the present 
time.” Such were the “peaceful” 
plans and schemes of Germany even 
as far back as 1925. 

The success of Germany’s in- 
trigues to isolate Poland effectively 
made it necessary for her to grow 
in strength—the only path to re- 
spect in post-War Europe. When 
her alliance with France had been 
weakened by a clause which made 
its operation dependent upon the 
Council of the League of Nations, 
Poland entered the phase which 
characterized her progress until the 
invasion of 1939. Under the lead- 
ership of the far-sighted Pilsudski, 
Poland was molded into a solidified 
unit, self-supporting and politically 
wary in her dealings with every for- 
eign power. 

Marshal Pilsudski was the experi- 
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enced pilot qualified to guide the 
Polish Ship of State through the 
turbulent waters of Europe. He was 
chiefly responsible for the develop- 
ment of Poland until 1935 and, at 
his death, it was his political testa- 
ment that enabled Joseph Beck to 
carry on the same foreign policy. 
The predominant trait in the char- 
acter of Pilsudski was a sense of 
reality combined with an uncanny 
political vision. His youth had been 
spent in underground work against 
the Czars. He knew the Russian 
mentality well. He had spent time 
in exile in Siberia. He had learned 
the indisputable worth of military 
strength and of pacts based upon 
facts and not upon verbiage. 

Pilsudski was keenly aware of 
the disintegration of legitimate au- 
thority and the fatal substitution of 
nebulous ideas for practical reason- 
ing in the political life of Western 
Europe. And he was almost alone 
in recognizing that these weak- 
nesses were being exploited by 
both Germany and Russia. There- 
fore, in forming the future of 
Poland, Pilsudski adhered to the 
principle that the nation must es- 
sentially rely only upon her own 
strength. His principle in foreign 
relations was that neighborly prob- 
lems had first to be settled; after 
this followed reliable alliances. Po- 
land’s part in international peace 
organizations like the League 
should be of a realistic character, 
paving the way to practical achieve- 
ments. Had Pilsudski’s voice been 
strong enough to be heard over the 
whisperings of the intriguers at 
Geneva, perhaps the map of Europe 
today would still be dotted with 
democracies and the people would 
be free. 

The maritime policy of Poland 
was extremely vital to the nation. 
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Frederick the Great once said that 
he “who rules in Danzig and on the 
coast of Poland, has more power 
over Poland than the king in War- 
saw.” But Danzig, thanks to Ger- 
man sabotage and terrorism was 
not a gateway to the open seas for 
Polish trade. Rather it was an in- 
strument used by Germany to make 
effective the continental boycott she 
had placed on Poland. 

As the port of Danzig could not 
be relied upon for the free flow of 
commerce, Pilsudski began the con- 
struction of Gdynia as a Polish har- 
bor on Polish territory. Within 
the space of ten years, this town of 
six hundred inhabitants became the 
largest and most modern port on 
the Baltic. It was a tremendous 
achievement attained by the thrift 
and the enthusiastic support of the 
Polish people. Seventy per cent of 
the trade of Poland was carried on 
through Gdynia and Danzig. A 
mercantile marine was built up and 
the problem of exporting the indus- 
trial and commercial products of 
Poland was solved. 

Through Gdynia, Poland was able 
to develop strong ties with distant 
countries as well as with her neigh- 
bors, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary and 
Rumania, which were using both 
Gdynia and Danzig for their export 
trade. In the few years prior to 
the invasion of Poland, more than 
sixteen millions of tons of cargo 
were handled annually in Danzig 
and Gdynia. Polish liners and cargo 
vessels were carrying shipping from 
the entire Baltic region on all of the 
seven seas. 

In the desire to weaken Poland 
Germany instituted her propaganda 
drive to regain the former Polish 
province of Pomerania, which came 
to be known as the “corridor.” For 
efforts to strangle the economic life 






















of the republic were futile as long 
as the seaport of Gdynia flourished. 

Relations with the Baltic coun- 
tries were foremost among the 
problems of Pilsudski. Polish troops 
assisted those countries to regain 
freedom. Pilsudski’s policy was 
similar to President Roosevelt’s 
“good neighbor” program. In this 
spirit, pacts with the Baltic States 
and an alliance with Rumania were 
signed shortly after the alliance 
with France. Airlines were estab- 
lished covering the distance be- 
tween Helsinki in Finland and 
Haifa in Palestine. 

Unfortunately the alliance with 
France slowly deteriorated when 
the western power was given over 
into the hands of the politicians who 
eventually brought her to ruin. One 
of their illusory schemes was a plan 
of collective security which would 
assure to France the position of pre- 
ponderance over the smaller nations 
which she had helped to secure in- 
dependence. This scheme was illu- 
sory, because Germany was out of 
it, and Russia, a most unreliable 
partner, had to be one of its chief 
pillars. When in 1934 the French 
leader, Barthou, came to Warsaw to 
propose Poland’s acceptance of this 
plan Pilsudski refused to accept it. 

As a realistic peace move Poland 
signed a non-aggression pact with 
the Soviets in 1932. The rapidly in- 
creasing anti-Russian trend in Ger- 
many helped to a favorable atmos- 
phere. The terms of the pact were 
effective and marked the first con- 
structive peace arrangement in 
Eastern Europe. 

Meanwhile, relations with Ger- 
many gradually became worse. The 
war was a diplomatic one and it 
was conducted without mercy. Hav- 
ing isolated Poland by the Locarno 
Treaty, the German propagandists 
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inaugurated the revisionist propa- 
ganda, according to which the world 
was informed of the “bleeding fron- 
tier” between Germany and Poland. 
The persecution of German minori- 
ties existed chiefly on paper, but the 
words were convincing in spite of 
their untruth. In Danzig, the cen- 
ter of the political war, Poland was 
accused of starving the Free City by 
the creation of the rival port of 
Gdynia. These were some of the 
slogans under which Hitler came to 
power. For he promised the Ger- 
man people that Danzig and the 
“corridor” would be returned to 
Germany within three days after 
his election. 

Faced with this acute crisis, Pil- 
sudski realized the necessity of 
quick action. He decided on a show 
of force. He increased the military 
battalion guarding the peninsula of 
Westerplatte, in Danzig. The Free 
City brought the matter to Geneva, 
where the case was lost for Poland. 
But Pilsudski’s end had been ac- 
complished. Hitler had been scared 
away from Danzig and the “corri- 
dor” by the only language he under- 
stood. 

After the coup of Westerplatte, 
Pilsudski proposed that France and 
England deal firmly with Germany. 
He suggested a preventive war, at a 
time when Hitler was still weak. 
But those countries, in the grip of 
the forces of appeasement, were in- 
terested only in academic discus- 
sions on disarmament and collec- 
tive security. Even Japan’s military 
act of aggression in Manchukuo 
failed to bring the politicians down 
to earth. 

Having failed with the Western 
powers, Pilsudski took independent 
action. He realized that the psycho- 
logical defeat at Westerplatte 
might make Germany more lenient. 
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He knew that Hitler needed peace 
to carry out his program, so he 
inaugurated a series of discussions 
with German leaders. As a result, 
German officials in Danzig were in- 
structed to cease antagonizing the 
Poles. Finally, in 1934, Hitler 
signed, with his own hand, a non- 
aggression pact with Poland! 

Distrusting Hitler, when the issue 
of the occupation of the Rhineland 
became acute, the Polish Foreign 
Minister Beck repeated Pilsudski’s 
warning to France that appease- 
ment would never be effective and 
again suggested war before Germany 
got too strong. The German armies 
had instructions from their leader 
to retire immediately in the event 
that they met with resistance from 
the French. But no resistance was 
offered and the Nazis occupied the 
territory without interference. The 
encouragement that this achieve- 
ment afforded Hitler cannot be 
evaluated. 

Following the occupation of the 
Rhineland, Poland realized clearly 
that she remained alone to defend 
the obligations of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. It was the first serious break 
in the organization of Europe and it 
revealed to Hitler the weakness of 
the democracies. 

After this experience, there was 
only one course open for Poland: 
a postponement of the crisis. Dur- 
ing the crisis before Munich, Poland 
had been silent. Although having 
many claims against the Czech re- 
public, Poland might have come to 
her neighbor’s aid, if she had had 
knowledge that the Czechs were in 
any case ready to fight. Poland was 
not invited to Munich. Perhaps if 
Foreign Minister Beck had been 
present he could have averted what 
seemed to be a bargain but what, 
in reality, was a catastrophe for all 
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Europe. Consequently Poland made 
a bilateral arrangement with the 
Czech government, by which the 
province of Teshen, stolen from her 
in 1920, was returned. At present 
all Polish-Czech grievances are hap- 
pily forgotten and a new friendship 
between the two nations is estab- 
lished. 

As late as the end of 1938, Hitler 
declared that the Polish-German 
non-aggression pact was the symbol 
of the Nazi policy of friendly rela- 
tions. On many occasions he urged 
the Poles to join with him in a com- 
mon crusade against the Soviets. 
True to her pact with Russia, Po- 
land refused. She even went so far 
as to inform the Soviet Government 
of the German suggestions. 

The first signs of conflict between 
Poland and her western neighbor 
appeared in the first months of 
1939, when Germany suggested that 
Poland yield Danzig to her. »,Poland, 
in turn, proposed co-dominion of 
Poland and Germany in the Free 
City. For both parties realized the 
impotence of the League’s guaran- 
tee. Germany refused the Polish 
offer, repeated her demands and be- 
gan an insidious campaign of propa- 
ganda alleging atrocities against the 
German population in Danzig. 

Poland’s proven determination to 
defend herself encouraged the Brit- 
ish, who, after the failure of ap- 
peasement began to realize the logic 
of the line pursued by the Polish 
republic. Britain offered a guaran- 
tee of assistance if the Poles should 
be forced or should decide to fight. 
In reply to which Poland offered to 
sign a pact of mutual assistance 
with Great Britain. 

This new political rapprochement 
aroused Hitler’s ire and led him to 
denounce the non-aggression treaty 
with Poland in a fiery speech. The 
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effect, far from terrifying the Poles, 
led Foreign Minister Beck to utter, 
in a speech in May, 1939, those now 
so deeply significant words: “We 
Poles do not know the conception of 
peace at any price. Not everything 
has its price. There is only one 
thing of value in the life of people 
and nations which has no price— 
this value is honor.” This utter- 
ance meant that Poland, conscious 
as she was of Germany’s military 
superiority, was ready to defend her 
principles even if she had to fight 
alone. 

Poland’s dilemma in 1939 was a 
harsh one. To accept Hitler’s de- 
mands, which became increasingly 
exacting, might have postponed the 
war for a few months, but it would 
have meant the ruin of Polish mo- 
rale and the eventual offering of the 
nation as a bloodless sacrifice to the 
Nazi dictator. Germany was given 
the assurance that Poland was will- 
ing to discuss the solution of com- 
mon problems, but that such dis- 
cussion could not be conducted at 
the point of a gun. “In order to 
keep peace, two elements are neces- 
sary: peaceful methods and peace- 
ful schemes,” expressed the Polish 
attitude. But Hitler was confident 
of the power of his army and he 
was ready for war. The fruit of the 
policies of Stresemann and Hitler, 
the non-aggression pact with Rus- 
sia, had matured. Poland knew 
that her day of adversity was at 
hand. 

The historic German ultimatum, 
based upon sixteen points and ex- 
ceeding all previous notes in sever- 
ity, was delivered to the British Am- 
bassador in Berlin in an empty ges- 
ture which shall remain forever a 
testimony to Nazi “fairness” when 
compared with the peace offering of 
the Fuehrer only six months before. 
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The ultimatum was never delivered 
to the Polish Ambassador, so there 
was no possibility of even consider- 
ing the negotiation offered in the 
document which was no more than 
a pretext for launching a gigantic 
European war. 

The invasion of Poland was car- 
ried out in unprecedented fashion. 
There was no declaration of war. 
On September Ist, German troops 
crossed the border and marched in 
the direction of Warsaw, while 
bombing planes flew in advance of 
the army dropping their baskets of 
death upon cities and villages. On 
September 17th, but a few days 
after assurances of non-intervention 
and of economic support had been 
given to Poland by Soviet Russia in 
accordance with the non-aggression 
pact of 1932, hordes of Red bar- 
barians poured across the frontier 
into eastern Poland. 

Poland temporarily lost the 
struggle to Germany and Russia; 
unable to defend herself against 
both at the same time, she was 
caught in the pincers. She fought 
desperately even in the knowledge 
that no assistance could reach her 
from the west. Her resistance last- 
ed for five weeks and was longer 
than that of any of the nations sub- 
sequently to fall before the Nazi in- 
vaders. She inflicted huge losses in 
men and material on the enemy. 
Whether she might have been saved 
by a simultaneous attack by the 
Western powers or whether such 
an attack was an impossibility only 
history will tell. Certainly, the Ger- 
man machine met no prolonged re- 
sistance until it was halted by the 
English Channel. 

Hitler’s and Stalin’s moves after 
the conquest of Poland bear witness 
to that country’s key position in the 
European order. There followed in 
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quick succession the collapse of the 
neighboring Baltic countries, and 
later Rumania succumbed to Ger- 
man pressure. Having disposed of 
eastern Europe, Germany was able 
to turn all her military might 
against the West. This sequence of 
events proves that those statesmen 
and strategists who long before the 
War claimed that the Rhine and 
the Vistula were the two essentials 
in the maintenance of the European 
balance were absolutely right. 

The territory of Poland is in Ger- 
man and Russian hands, but the 
Polish nation goes on fighting. She 
is still at war with her enemies and 
maintains her stubborn belief in 
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ultimate victory. Polish troops 
have fought in every country that 
has offered armed resistance to 
Nazi invasion. Today her soldiers 
are fighting side by side with the 
British in England and Scotland, in 
Egypt and in Greece. The Polish 
government has preserved its legal 
status even in exile. The Polish 
policy has remained unchanged; 
true to tradition, the Polish people 
have refused to compromise with 
their conquerors. They remain 
faithful to their international obli- 
gations and they are determined to 
stand firm in opposing Germany 
and Russia until their sovereign 
territory is restored. 


IRELAND 


By Era C. Forses 


GAINST her fretted shores 
Break gently, Seas; 
She has endured the buffeting 


Of centuries. 


On passing through her gates 


Deal kindly, Years; 


Her eyes are tired, and dimmed 


By many tears. 


Upon her troubled soil 


Fall softly, Rain; 


Wash her still-open wounds 
And soothe her pain. 


Oh, Rain, Years, Seas! 
Her wounds, her bonds, her pain .. . 


Remember these. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


HAT we are doing in following 
our present policy is giving up 
an ideal defense position in America 
for a very precarious offensive posi- 
tion in Europe. I would be opposed 
to our entering the internal wars of 
Europe under any circumstances. 
But it is an established fact today, 
that our Army and our Air Force 
are but poorly equipped on modern 
standards, and even our Navy is in 
urgent need of new equipment. If 
we deplete our forces still further, 
as this bill [1776] indicates we may, 
and if England should lose this war, 
I think we may be in danger of in- 
vasion, although I do not believe we 
are today. If we ever are invaded in 
America the responsibility will lie 
upon those who send our arms 
abroad. .. . I believe the danger to 
America lies here at home in our 
own midst, and that it is exempli- 
fied by the terms of this bill—the 
placing of our security in the suc- 
cess of foreign armies and the re- 
moval of power from the represen- 
tatives of the people in our own 
land. 


—From Cor. Cuantes A. Linppernon’s State- 
ment before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, February 6th. 


Instead of doing everything we 
can to get into this war, we should 
do everything we can to stay at 
peace... . At the same time we 
should prepare to defend ourselves 
adequately against any power or 
combination of powers. . . . But 
most important of all, we should 
take up with new vigor the long 
struggle for moral, intellectual and 
spiritual preparedness. ... The 


principal end that we have hitherto 
set before ourselves is the unlimited 
acquisition of material goods. The 
business of America, said Calvin 
Coolidge, is business. We must 
now learn that material goods are 
a means and not an end. We want 
them to sustain life, but they are 
not the aim of life. The aim of life 
is the fullest development of the 
highest powers of men. This means 
art, religion, education, moral and 
intellectual growth. These things 
we have regarded as mere decora- 
tions or relaxations in the serious 
business of life, which was making 
money. The American people, in 
their own interest, require a moral 
regeneration. .. . A new moral or- 
der for America is the true path to 
freedom. .. . We are turning aside 
from the true path because it is 
easier to blame Hitler for our 
troubles than to fight for democ- 
racy at home. As Hitler made the 
Jews his scapegoat, so we are mak- 
ing Hitler ours. But Hitler did not 
spring full-armed from the brow 
of Satan. He sprang from the ma- 
terialism and paganism of our 
times. In the long run we can beat 
what Hitler stands for only by beat- 
ing the materialism and paganism 
that produced him. . . . The ques- 
tion is, how can the United States 
better serve suffering humanity 
everywhere: by going into this 
war, or by staying out? I hold that 
the United States can better serve 
suffering humanity everywhere by 


staying out. 

—Roseat M. Hurcurns, President of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Radio Broadcast, January 
23d. 
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Before the election the aid to 
Britain discussed was limited. The 
lend and lease bill permits un- 
limited aid. This is a distinct de- 
parture from the promises of the 
campaign. Therefore, the national 
policy decided in the last campaign 
was limited aid to England. There 
was fundamental agreement on that 
policy. The national policy of un- 
limited aid was not decided because 
it was not an issue. ... There was 
nothing even remotely hinted in the 
last campaign that we were to gam- 
ble on being involved in war. That 


issue never went to the jury. 

—From ALFRED M. LaNnpon’s Statement be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
February 8th. 


Lord Halifax says the aim of the 
British is to win. . . . With the aid 
of American planes, tanks, guns, 
etc., sent to her in vast quantity 
Britain might finally convince Ger- 
many that her subjugation by air is 
impossible. Germany might then 
be willing to call it off and make a 
treaty with England. Would Lord 
Halifax consider that at this point 
England had won? Germany would 
still have France, Holland, Belgium, 
Denmark, Norway, Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia; the Low Countries and 
French coast would still be in Ger- 
many’s hands menacing England. 
Would Lord Halifax say that Brit- 
ain had not yet won, and that she 
would not consider ending the fight 
until Germany was driven from the 
Low Countries and France? When 
the time comes to drive Germany 
from France it is going to take 
five or six million men and a vast 
mountain of equipment. And no 
power in the world can supply it to 
England—men and machines—ex- 
cept America. If at that point Lord 
Halifax says “Our aim is to win,” 
then, of course, no help we can give 


will mean anything unless accom- 
panied by men. American states- 
men who are thinking about 
America ought certainly to insist on 
an answer to this question: What 
are the war aims? 


—Joun T. Fiynn, in the New York World- 
Telegram, February 1st. 


This generation is not having 
children. A look of mulish con- 
tempt came into the face of the 
young [English] woman who said, 
“My husband won’t hear of me hav- 
ing a child while this war’s on; he 
agrees with me about it. I know 
all about the trouble of having a 
family, thank you.” Statistics go 
some way to prove that she was 
speaking for the rest. They are 
setting their faces against what? 
Poverty, loss of freedom, insecu- 
rity? The problem is so grave that 
the war itself becomes a minor is~ 
sue. Walk down the hill into the 
small mill town. Every man and 
almost every woman is on war 
work, and it is as empty as a French 
village in the middle of the after- 
noon, and with the same air of 
hardness and strength. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that this could col- 
lapse. But a country which is ceas- 
ing to have children is not safe. 


—Storm Jameson, English novelist, in The 
Atlantic Monthly, February. 


Hitler’s purpose is to establish a 
philosophy by which all men will 
belong body and soul to the State. 
It is hoped that their servitude to 
the State will become a religion. 
Men will worship the State because 
it is the voice of God—indeed, it 
is God. Such an idea is the direct 
outcome of the Reformation. When 
the unity of the Church in certain 
countries was destroyed they ex- 
tended the power of the State over 
the consciences of men. Of course, 











the rulers were supposed to be re- 
strained by the teachings of the 
Bible. But the day has come when 
the authority of the Bible has been 
destroyed — nothing is left but the 
State. Hitler is the logical suc- 
cessor of Luther. But this is not 
the whole story. The mere destruc- 
tion of Hitler will not end the dan- 
ger. What about other forms of 
dictatorshhip? What if we raise 
another dictatorship to destroy Hit- 
ler? We were all told for a num- 
ber of years that the purpose of the 
Nazi movement was to destroy the 
atheistic dictatorship of Russia. Yet 
at the moment our Government is 
keeping friendly with Russia in or- 
der to destroy Hitler. 


—Epwaap Hawks, in The Weekly Review 
(London), D ber 12th. 





I resent the efforts being made by 
pressure groups in this country to 
edge our people into war without 
their knowledge and approval. 
Many who urge aid short of war, I 
believe, do not want to enter the 
war. Others, particularly the lead- 
ers of these pressure groups, desire 
and seek our entry into the war. 
I believe that now is the time, not 
after we enter the war, for the 
American people to realize what is 
at stake if we do “go in”: the loss 
of human life, suffering and sacri- 
fice by our people just as in Europe 
today, all beyond possible compre- 
hension; the loss of our freedom; 
the definite possibility of a new 
form of government following the 
war and even when victory comes; 
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financial consequences overwhelm- 
ing; the wealth of our nation confis- 
cated or socialized; the middle class 
impoverished and reduced to de- 
pendence on the state; the masses 
dragged down to the level of a liy- 
ing standard no better than that 
of the medieval serf; all social 
gains and workers’ rights secured 
through years of hard struggle, 
wiped away by an authoritarian 
state. Mark you, if it is necessary 
for the defense of the United States, 
I favor going to war even if all these 
sacrifices must be made. However, 
I emphatically declare that we must 
not invite these sacrifices by inter- 
fering in the quarrels of Europe or 


Asia. 
—Senator Davin I, WatsH, Radio Broadcast, 
October 21, 1940. 


By the lease-lend bill Congress 
grants money to the President. 
With this money the President buys 
war supplies. After the President 
buys the supplies he will do with 
them as he sees fit—transfer them 
to Britain, or China, or Greece, or 
elsewhere in his discretion. The 
responsibility is on him. . . . The 
lease-lend bill is not a single step, 
as a loan to Britain would be. The 
lease-lend bill is the beginning of a 
progression of steps. It puts upon 
the President a continuing re- 
sponsibility for the duration of the 
war. It is a partial responsibility 
for the conduct of the war. It will 
become a responsibility for winning 


the war. 
—Mark SULLIVAN, 
February 4th. 


in the Herald Tribune, 
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THE MAN ON THE EDGE OF THE WORLD 


By SEAN KEHOE 


HE Irish, you’ll hear, are a curi- 

ous people with so much of 
pain and of patience wrapped up in 
their natures that, God only knows, 
it’s a bold man would sit down to 
measure them out upon paper. 

The story I'd tell you is just such 
a tale as my father, himself, who 
was Liam of Larrah (God rest him), 
would weave by the flickering fire 
at night; his pipe in his fist, and a 
mist from the bogs tasting tart on 
our tongues, with maybe a swill of 
poteen at the hand for to wash it 
away. 

An Irishman’s tale is the tale of 
an Irishman—young, in the flush 
of his manhood, or old, with a 
splendor of wisdom upon him as 
grand as the mountains of Wick- 
low at dawn, tis no matter the 
which, and with both is my story 
concerned. 

Dennis O’Rourke, who was “Din- 
ny” to all in that country, burst 
open his heart for the love of Eileen. 
To her father he came, with a won- 
dering hunger awake in his eyes. 

“May God and His Blessed Mother 
send peace to ye, Padraic.” 

“And spare them who'll ask it 
again for me, Din,” said the old 
one. “What brings ye away from 
your plow on a mornin’ like this, 
with acres of loam land, the dew on 
it heavy and sweet, should be turned 
for the crows to find worms in and 
sit on the furrows apreenin’ their 
feathers, the idlers?” 

“It’s love for your daughter that’s 
on me, confoundin’ my powers of 
speech. Sheer blind I’ve become 
with the waitin’ and watchin’ her 


whiteness, and cold in my heart for 
a fear ye’ll not have me, who follow 
her dreamin’, all hours from sun- 
rise to dark.” 

“Ye love my Eileen?” 

“I do so, herself, and no other.” 

“Ye’ve spoke with her, Dinny, of 
this?” 

“Could I not, with my heart 
croonin’ soft and the touch of my 
hand on her black-shinin’ hair; with 
her lips and her arms, with that 
great woman’s strength of her coax- 
in’ me close until soon I was drunk- 
er than any’s the whisky could 
make me?” 

“Ye’d marry her, boyo?” 

“I would that, and quickly! Sure, 
show me the man who could think 
himself happy without such as her 
by his side in the midst of his 
troubles and laughter, with pain in 
it, boomin’ about him all day.” 

Old Padraic, who was a deliber- 
ate man, spat softly and looked out 
away toward the hills in the west. 

“Wait but a while, Dinny, lad.” 

“Wait? And for what? That 
we'll sicken with longin’, the both 
of us? Haven't I told ye I love her, 
old Padraic; this great walkin’ 
dream of a woman with pride in 
her look that a queen couldn’t 
match? Will ye put her away from 
me, back in the bowels of your 
house?” 

“T’ll do as I think for the best,” 
Padraic snapped at him. 

“Best for no man but yourself, 
and ye know it.” A terrible anger 
was hot now in Dinny. “What 
kind of a pass has it come to when 
Dennis O’Rourke, with the blood of 
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Boru on him, stands to be kept from 
his own by a careful old rip who’s 
no thought but the acres and 
chickens and cows he can bring to 
his name. I’m too poor for her, 
Padraic, is that it?” 

“"Tis poor enough in manners 
ye’re become toward one who’s 
actin’ only for your good. I’ve 
had my fill of braggart’s nonsense. 
Get away from me and mine, 
O’Rourke. Go back to stampin’ on 
the senseless earth and larrupin’ the 
the haunches of a poor dumb beast, 
that knows no more of decent peo- 
ple and their ways than twenty 
years have taught ye. How much 
of insolence and disrespect will ye 
be showin’ me, who’s stood to bet- 
ter men in Fenian days agone and 
nursed a pike beneath the rooftree 
of his house against that time when 
Parnell, and the Hand of God, 
should win our Irish freedom.” 

“Whist, it’s livin’ in the past ye 
are, ye old decrepit man. Parnell’s 
as dead himself as all your talk of 
Fenian days.” 

“The spirit of him’s still alive 
within my house,” old Padraic 
roared, “and will be, whilst there’s 
one to share the hearth of it. Shall 
I be givin’ up my daughter’s hand 
to such as you, who never struck a 
blow for freedom? Back, O’Rourke! 
Away from this and turn your 
thoughts to other things than 
smotherin’ the spirit of a girl who’d 
hate ye from her heart within a 
month, for bein’ what you are. The 
blood in you’s not fit to mix with 
hers, who wouldn’t have ye for a 
stable boy.” 


There is an awful majesty that 
sits upon old men in anger. Such 


was Padraic, rising from his chair. 
Dinny saw him then, as did Parnell 
perhaps: a lonely searching man, 
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whose dreams were graven on the 
hearts of Irishmen; dreams unful- 
filled, without the joy of shedding 
blood for them, and leaving empti- 
ness behind, an old, old man, whose 
world had crumbled with the 
strength that fled him long ago and 
only darkness, waiting at his finger- 
tips, to swallow what was left. 

Then, looking deep into those 
fierce, pale eyes, could Dinny un- 
derstand a pain beyond all telling 
and a fear of loneliness that made 
old Padraic hold Eileen before him 
like a torch to light his last proud, 
stumbling steps up to the thresh- 
old of eternity. 

“A blow for freedom, is it?” 
Dinny muttered. “What of Plun- 
kett and MacDonagh? Where is 
Padraic Pearse today, who should 
be singin’ sweeter songs than 
Raftery—or teachin’ lads at school? 
Where’s Connolly and all the rest? 
A week ago, they shook the pillars 
of the world and sent their voices 
clamorin’ behind the stars. Aye, it 
was brave! A bold, mad thing, to 
build an altar out of dreams and 
die across it.” 

In the old man’s eyes, a waning 
fire snapped and burst akindle. 
“Any lad’s a coward, with the 
strength to win what they were 
after, who could stay behind.” 

“No coward, I,” said Dinny calm- 
ly. “I don’t want to die, old Padraic. 
Not while I’ve a farm that’s rich 
enough for two, because my father 
—and his own before him—sweated 
strength into the ground. It’s sons 
I need, to leave this land still livin’ 
after me. Eileen will have no 
thanks for either of us if ye send 
me out to find a bellyfull of bullets 
and a quicklime pit beside some 
far-off wall, for tryin’ what it’s in 
my heart to do, without the weap- 
ons or the knowledge.” 
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“There are men today in Dublin 
findin’ both!” cried Padraic. “Men 
who know that freedom is a dear- 
bought thing that must be paid for 
in the blood of Irishmen. Ye ask 
for sons. I never had but one lone 
child, and she a girl. When I was 
young I dreamed about a leader 
who would leave off arguin’ and 
strike. What matter that he fell— 
if I, and thousands like me, followed 
after? Now, the thing is done! 
Blood’s spilt, but we old men have 
spent our strength in watchin’. 

“Here’s a chance may never come 
again! It never came for me, until 
too late. Don’t pass the struggle on 
to your sons. Don’t let these days of 
busy livin’ eat up all your youth. 
They'll lengthen into years — and 
ye’ll be old and harsh and helpless. 
There’s the Devil’s weapon, Dinny 
—Time. 

“It’s little peoples, like ourselves, 
have been forever gettin’ lost, or 
swallowed up, or beaten. Some can 
quit, before they’re smashed and 
scattered. But the Irish, God knows 
why, must go on strikin’ back. 
They'll tell ye it’s not freedom that 
we're after; that we'll likely kill 
each other in the end. Yet, while 
we've fought on battlefields across 
the world—for blinder causes than 
our own—’tis here the greatest fight 
of all was ready for us, and we 
never saw it so.” 

“Supposin’,” Dinny ventured, “I 
should join the Volunteers? It’s 
easy fixed. Last night I fed some 
boyos on the run. They headed 
south, by dark, to shake the peelers 
and the military. I can find them 
out. Will Eileen wait for me?” 

“A son of mine,” said Padraic, 
“would have gone already; and my 
daughter could do worse than wait. 
She’ll be here, I can promise, 
‘though I’m dead myself.” 
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Dinny shrugged his shoulders. 
“Well, ye may be right, old Padraic. 
But it’s poor at soldier’s work I'll 
look, who never held a gun or 
struck a man in anger. Can they 
teach me how to kill, when all my 
life I’ve fought to keep the things I 
love alive?” 

“And what about the things ye 
hated?” Padraic asked him. “What 
of them?” 

“The only thing I ever hated,” 
Dinny whispered, almost to him- 
self,” was death. It’s quick enough 
to come by, without coaxin’. But 
ye’ve given me a choice. I love 
your daughter, so I'll be the son ye 
never had and strike the blow he 
would have struck.” 

“Sure, ye’ve no heart for killin’, 
and small blame to ye,” sighed 
Padraic. “Don’t misjudge me, lad. 
*Tis more than after vengeance for 
a proud old man ye’re searchin’, 
when ye start this business ye may 
not live to finish. We've our mo- 
ment now. I know. A time like 
this must always come for every 
nation in its need. Our sun is at 
the dawnin’, Dinny. Should it rise 
without us, we’ll be lost. Someday 
another beaten people will be wait- 
in’ in the blackness of the night, 
while sadness and despair, like mag- 
gots, are gnawin’ at their bones. If 
we succeed, the memory of what’s 
been done by desperate men can 
break their chains, and let them lift 
their faces to the stars again.” 

“‘Tll go now,” Dinny nodded. 
“Tell Eileen that ... tell her I’ve 
a way of comin’ back, and even 
death can’t stop me. Tell her 
Dinny went far-walkin’ on the edges 
of the world—and will bring her 
silks and diamonds, if she’ll wait.” 

“She'll wait,” said Padraic quietly. 

*Twas so young Dinny went to 
war. 
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A different war than men are 
fighting nowadays, and fierce — as 
only war can be that knows “no 
battlelines, that rises on the wind 
and prowls abroad at night, that 
steals the laughter out of children’s 
hearts, creeps into homes and 
strikes from everywhere; a war of 
sudden flashes in the dark, of skir- 
mishes and brawls and beatings. 

Silent men in pulled-down caps 
with rifles at the ready, pockets 
stuffed with bullet clips and home- 
made bombs, came sifting through 
the shadows, to isolated military 
outposts, took what arms and am- 
munition could be found, then flit- 
ted off like bog lights in the rolling 
mist. They wore no uniforms. They 
heard no music but the crash of 
ragged volleys. When they marched, 
it was in broken step. The spit and 
polish of an army held no claim on 
them. But, while the blood within 
them ran as cold as ice, their 
dreams were all of far-flung battle- 
waves, of banners flaunted to the 
breeze beneath an open sky and, 
in the end, of Mother Ireland, 
“An Shan Van Vocht,” sad-smiling 
through her tears beside their 
graves. 


A year went past and took the 
measure of Old Padraic’s length 
upon his bed. Another left him 
weak and helpless. Only after three 
had come and gone did news of 
Dinny reach the dying man. One 
night, an open lorry stopped beyond 
the gate. Thick gun-butts thun- 
dered at his door. 

Eileen was swept back by a sud- 
den rush of “tans” in khaki tunics, 
green-black trousers and flat, rakish 
bonnets; silent-moving men who 


searched his house with careful 
method. Bedded down beside the 
hearth, he watched small sheens of 
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firelight, reflected from their bayo- 
nets, go dancing back and forth be- 
tween the rafters. 

“Where’s O’Rourke?” The voice 
was bitter, harsh and flat, as 
though its tones had rasped away. 
Old Padraic, by an angry effort, 
strove to raise himself erect. Eileen 
stood quickly at his shoulder with 
a gentle arm. The face he saw 
above him was a boy’s of twenty- 
five or six, no more, but frozen, all 
its softness lost behind a mask; 
stone-graven and impersonal, young 
features taut with strain. 

“What would O’Rourke be doin’ 
here?” he mumbled in a toothless 
fury. “He’s been gone these three 
long years. It’s to America the loafer 
started, tellin’ us he had no heart 
for trouble with them foolish lads 
preachin’ revolution through a land 
where decent people stay inside at 
night and warm their beds. A shift- 
less, dreamin’, idle clod—a farmer 
only! Ye’ll not need to bother look- 
in’ after him at all.” 

“An idle farmer, eh?” the boy 
laughed coldly. “Shrewd old rogue! 
O’Rourke’s the slyest, slickest fish 
in this whole hatchery of rebels, and 
you know it well. What’s more, 
you'll lie to me from here ’till morn- 
ing. Where’s he hiding? Come 
now, you’re his friends. We want 
to question him, that’s all. Speak 
up, no harm will come of it.” 

The old man wrestled with a sud- 
den surging pride and blinked his 
eyes to bide their gleam. 

“Sure, Captain, I’d not lie to ye. 
By Kevin’s Cross, we’ve set no eye 
upon the lad since three years gone 
at Easter-time. What’s happened? 
Has he made himself a nest of 
trouble, roisterin’ about the streets? 
He always was the one for whisky. 
Is it roarin’ drunk he’s been?” 

“If only,” groaned the officer, 























“he’d drink—or dance, or walk with 
women; if he’d do just half those 
things which help the others give 
themselves away. He wasn’t drunk. 
That kind don’t fool with liquor. 
He’s the man whom none of us 
has ever seen, and wouldn’t recog- 
nize. He’s organized battalions in 
the back-hill places, groups we 
never learn about until they storm 
some barracks. He’s drilled squads 
of clerks and farmers, ambushed 
lorries on patrol, smashed fuel de- 
pots, planned jail-breaks that have 
cost us badly- wanted men. He 
knows the things we’re thinking of, 
before we think of them ourselves. 
He’s put the fear of God into in- 
formers. That fellow’d shoot his 
brother in the back, or anyone, who 
stood between him and the place 
he’s going — which I hope is hot. 
We know his name. We know that, 
once, he lived near by. We know 
he’s still alive. But, otherwise, we 
only know we're looking for a man 
who has a thousand homes, and 
doesn’t stay in any of them; who’s 
got friends in every little corner of 
the land, but walks alone.” 

“That doesn’t sound like Dinny,” 
Padraic quavered. “He’s a simple 
lad and would be settin’ down to 
rest at night, not roamin’ through 
the dark.” 

“It’s ‘Dinny,’ as you call him,” said 
the Captain, “and he knows we're 
close behind. He’ll get no rest. He’ll 
go on endlessly by night and hole up 
like an animal at daybreak. Yes, 
he'll run and dodge and double back 
and twist and trick us into thinking 
he’s a hundred different people. If 
he slips — just once — we'll catch 
him, and I hope to God we do. 
There'll be an end to all this bloody 
nonsense, then. But even though he 
gets away, and stays away, I pity 
him. He’s doomed!” 
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“Ye pity him?” old Padraic 
fumed. “A hireling, paid a pound 
a day to do the work that better 
men have turned their backs upon? 
Ye’ve Satan’s gall, to talk of pity! 
Can ye show him nothin’ else, a 
grander soldier than ye’ll ever be, 
for all your uniform and leather 
belt and medals on your chest. How 
is he doomed, if thousands like 
yourself — backed up by gold and 
traitors and artillery—can’t lay a 
finger on him?” 

“Easy there! Who’s talking 
treason now, old man?” The Cap- 
tain chuckled. “Don’t you see? 
O’Rourke will never be the same 
again. He’s lived beyond the world. 
He’s won the only thing that men 
were never meant to have until they 
die. He isn’t human any longer. 
He’s a storm, a flame, a symbol! 
When the fighting stops, he’ll still 
go on—he must, whoever wins. 
He’s damned, I tell you! Men like 
that are half alive, and half eternal. 
There’s no place for them, except in 
songs and legends. Can he spit? 
Or whistle? Walk the streets in 
liquor? Whisper nonsense at a 
woman’s ear? You couldn’t picture 
him with children on his knee? 
We'll never catch that bucko—not 
while there are people left: who’ll 
shelter him and feed him, lie their 
souls away to keep him free. But 
he’s been caught—by something 
worse than us. It’s somefhing that 
will kill him in the end!” 

An awful icy fear closed hard on 
Padraic’s heart. He tottered back 
against the bed and crumpled 
down. 

“Dear God,” he whispered in him- 
self “’twas I did this to Dinny. I, 
who sent him off, who shamed him 
for a laggard. It’s my pride alone, 
and wasted dreams, have cost Eileen 
her husband!” 
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In an ecstasy of wordless grief, 
old Padraic rocked upon his couch. 
The officer’s cold features softened 
for a moment, watching; then he 
nodded to Eileen, smiled tiredly and 
motioned toward the door. With 
quiet tread, the men filed through. 
He paused, touched fingers to his 
cap in brief salute and followed 
after. On the road, an engine 
purred awake, gears meshed and 
faded. 

Soon the only sound was that of 
Padraic’s labored breathing. 

Thus he died—as softly as a 
burned out turf that holds its shape 
until the fire finds no more to feed 
upon — down-crumbling into ash- 
white dust, a heap of nothingness 
beside the hearth. 

Eileen was left alone. Yet, often 
in that hour stretching out its arms 
to dawn, while breezes nudged the 
woolly fog-sheep into flocks and 
left them huddled for the sun to 
shear, she’d wake and move on 
eager feet to stand beside her win- 
dow. Sometimes from the north, or 
west or south, but always close— 
beyond the nearest hill—came mu- 
sic, rising from the hearts of men 
at war. The songs men sang wher- 
ever Dinny was, and Dinny in them. 

Time — that weapon which old 
Padraic feared—took shape in other 
hands. The spirit of a people fused 
and hardened. Still, the work went 
forward. Hundreds died upon the 
highroads, in their working clothes. 
But others came—away from plows 
and desks and wheels and schools— 
to fill the empty places. Time and 
gold were running out for those 
who'd never known a dearth of 
either. Peace was whispered. 

When it came, stunned men 


stood dumbly, sifting life between 
their fingers—tasting little sups of 
freedom like a new-broached wine 
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that might turn treacherous and 
set them mad. Eileen heard laugh- 
ter in the fields again, and those 
who’d run away to live at night 
were welcomed back by daylight. 
Some felt naked for a while with- 
out their guns. But callouses on 
hips and shoulders softened quick- 
ly, fell away and were forgotten. 

Through the weeks that followed, 
Padraic’s daughter kept her heart 
tight-locked against the hope of 
Dinny’s coming. Other women 
claimed their men, or knelt to 
mourn them. Other homes were 
bright with living. Others dark 
with death. 

One bedtime, with her fire turfed 
and bread slow-baking over drowsy 
coals, she watched amid the shad- 
ows. Then, 

“Eileen!” A whisper, only; 
heard above the chirp of crickets. 
And, again, “Eileen!” 

“Ah, no,” she prayed within her- 
self, “the Lord won’t let that hap- 
pen! *Tis my reason I’ve got left, 
and nothin’ else.” 

“Eileen,” once more the whisper 
came, “it’s Dinny!” 

“Blessed God!” her heart cried 
out, “don’t torture me like this. 
Sweet Holy Mother, wait a while be- 
fore ye break my spirit!” 

Still, “I’m here, acushla!” called 
the voice. “Have ye no welcome 
for me?” 

“I’ve the welcome of the world 
for Dinny, when he comes,” she 
crooned, half-sobbing. “I’ve the 
sun and moon and stars to show 
him—with my heart; ’tis breakin’ 
now from greater love than any 
woman’s. But he’s stayed away too 
long. This loneliness has stirred up 
shadows in the dark and set his 
tongue amongst them.” 

“Hold your tears, aroon.” Each 
word fell tenderly, a soft caress. 
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“The Dinny ye’ve been lookin’ for 
has never left your side. It’s only 
someone else went off—is lost, and 
can’t come back. Ye’d never recog- 
nize, or want him. He’s a stranger, 
surely.” 

“No, ’tis him I want,” she begged, 
“the one that’s smashed and beaten, 
him they’ve followed through the 
night and made a wanderer across 
the earth.” 

“He’d break your heart,” the 
voice said gently. ‘“He’d be watch- 
in’ past his shoulder every second, 
peerin’ out of doors and windows, 
walkin’ on his toes. He’d be afraid 
to speak above a whisper, sit for 
hours with his fingers twitchin’, 
never turn his back upon ye. If ye 
dropped a tea-cup to the floor, he’d 
hide away behind your bed. He’d 
sleep with one eye open, and a gun 
near by. He’d kill ye, maybe, at 
the first loud noise and never know, 
until too late.” 

“He'll change.” Eileen was con- 
fident. “When he’s been back a 
while, and settled down; when 
crops are risin’, and the weeds 
would choke them without care; 
when fear has left him, and his 
memories are cold; when we've a 
son or two. He'll change!” 

The shadows sighed. “If only it 
was done that easy. No, he’ll never 
change, not now. He’s here tonight 
—for just a little time — because 
this home has been a candle for 
him, burnin’ in the wind and 
through the dark; a house he'll see 
on every lonely road, in every town, 
at every far-off stoppin’ place. It’s 
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near him, always. But, he’s learned 
the way for little, beaten peoples to 
be kept alive and free. He under- 
stands their dreams, and... .” 

“.. what about his own?” she 
wondered. “Once, he had no 
thought but for the quiet life, a 
home and children. Now that 
freedom—which he went to find— 
has come, why must he go?” 

“Because,” an answer echoed, 
“somewhere—on the edges of the 
world—are men who've felt the lash 
across their backs, and hated it; 
men strong enough and brave 
enough and proud enough to stand 
alone, but leaderless. ’Tis there— 
with them—O’Rourke will be, God 
help him.” 

“When he’s finished?” asked 
Eileen. “What then?” 

“He must go on,” the voice was 
rasping. “On and on, until there’s 
no more hate and no more greed, 
no pain, no tears, no slavery.” 

“.,.. and then—when all the work 
is over—when he’s worn and tired,” 
she insisted quietly, “when no one 
else has any claim on him, won’t he 
come back?” 

There was a muffled, choking 
sound amongst the shadows. “Yes 
... it’s then... you'll have him 
back.” 

“T'll wait,” she whispered. 


The Irish—a curious people, with 
so much of pain and of patience 
wrapped up in their natures that, 
God only knows, it’s a bold man 
would sit down to measure them 
out upon paper. 








LEGEND OF THE FIANNA 
By Sister M. ANGELINE, S.S.N.D. 


a the warriors of Fionn at rest in their cave lay sleeping, 
Caught by the magic of dreams, their age-old watches keeping, 

But no man knew of that cairn, nor the horn at its door as a token 

Whereon if three lingering blasts were blown, the charm of the Sighe 
would be broken .. . 


A misty night and the step, the stumbling step at the portal 

Of the spell-bound warrior cave . . . The hunter gave a chortle 

For he knew the legend old. He saw the trancelike faces 

Of the men who once at the call of Fionn would have hurled themselves 
from their places. 


He sounded the silver horn. They wakened but lay there staring 
Into the distance before them, not knowing, nor much less caring. 
Another blast—and the men moved quick, on their elbows lying... 
The hunter, terrified and aghast, far to his home went flying. 


A soughing of wind in the trees, an eerie wail from the river, 

The shadow of spirit tarn beleaguered his vision ever 

Till a group of brave men offered to search for the cave enchanted, 

And break the spell, the withering spell of the hapless heroes daunted. 


They sought in the rocky glens, they scoured the purple mountains, 

They clambered down primrose banks and drank of the sea’s pearly 
fountains, 

But never the cave did they find, to wake from their deathless slumber 

The warriors who on their elbows rest, awaiting the horn’s last number . . . 
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YOUTH AND ORGANIZATION 





By Mary P. HoLiEeERAN 


HE difficulty is not that there is 

a dearth of material on the 
problems of youth—youth and re- 
ligion, youth and employment, 
youth organizations, youth and lei- 
sure, youth and crime, youth and 
politics — but out of this plethora 
of verbalism has welled up in the 
minds of many, to say the least, 
vagueness, disorientation, emotion- 
alism, confusion. 

First of all, confusion is irritating 
and to dissipate it relevant objective 
data must be accumulated, ideas 
must be clarified, sound principles 
must be found, and valid reasoning 
must be pursued to logical conclu- 
sions. This formula will serve as a 
pattern for our examination of one 
portion of the whole situation— 
youth and organization. 

Back in 1933 the present Vice 
President of the United States, 
Henry A. Wallace, lamented that 
American youth was altogether “too 
smug, complacent, and _ self-satis- 
fied.” Miss Viola Llama of New 
York, who had been studying 
abroad, conceived the idea of unit- 
ing disconnected youth groups and, 
with the aid of prominent New 
Yorkers, issued a call to leaders to 
attend an Organization Congress in 
New York City in August, 1934. 
Out of that meeting was born the 
American Youth Congress, the 
theme of whose program has been, 
“The Declaration of the Rights of 
Youth.” 

The first American Youth Con- 
gress held in New York City re- 


vealed “the ineptness of non-Radi- 
cals in the face of a compactly- 
organized movement of the Left.” ? 
Miss Llama found herself isolated 
with about forty Conservative dele- 
gates while the Socialists and Com- 
munists with Thomas and Browder 
as their spokesmen held the main 
tent. Miss Llama and her followers 
faded out of the picture while the 
Leftists cynically appropriating her 
ideas continued the American Youth 
Congress as a permanent Left Wing 
movement. This incident was 
frankly described in the official re- 
port of the American Young Com- 
munist League to the Young Com- 
munist International at Moscow on 
September 26, 1935, in the follow- 
ing terms: 


“Thanks to the joint participa- 
tion and work of the young Ameri- 
can comrades with the Socialist and 
other non-Fascist youth at the 
Youth Congress, originally called by 
a reactionary group desirous of Fas- 
cist honors, our Young Communist 
League of the United States helped 
to bring about the unity of several 
anti- Fascist organizations with a 
membership of over a_ million. 
Jointly with these organizations our 
comrades energetically set to work 
and a second youth congress was 
called, the only one of its kind in 
the history of the American youth 
movement.” 


1 Harold Lord Varney, “The Left Kidnaps 
American Youth,” American Mercury, August, 
1938, p. 393. 
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The New Deal Administration, 
no doubt sincere in its good inten- 
tions, at least unwittingly aided and 
abetted the trend toward making 
organized youth a pressure group 
and a tool for professional exploita- 
tion with its encouragement of the 
American Youth Act which virtual- 
ly provided government subsidy for 
the specific group under considera- 
tion. Finally the National Youth 
Administration, a kind of compro- 
mise gesture, was added to the CCC 
Program in 1935 (later moved from 
WPA to FSE jurisdiction). The 
NYA has seemed to the AYC only a 
drop in the bucket of youth needs. 
They have demanded a bigger gov- 
ernment agency. 

Then there was the sit-down 
strike before the White House when 
a gigantic petition for $500,000,000 
subsidy was presented. When the 
leaders were arrested they were re- 
leased through White House inter- 
vention and invited to have tea 
there. 

In the November, 1937, issue of 
The Annals of the Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Sciences, devoted 
to the study of “The Prospect of 
Youth,” the section on “Youth 
Movements in the United States” 
was treated by Thomas F. Neblett, a 
member of the Research Staff of the 
Advisory Committee on Education 
and a youth member of the Advis- 
ory Board of the National Youth 
Administration. Neblett wrote as 
follows: 


“Early in the conference AYC a 
radical nucleus led a revolt within 
the group against the leadership, 
and, charging unparliamentary pro- 
cedure, succeeded in gaining a ma- 
jority on this point, assumed con- 
trol, developed a concrete program 
amid some confusion, and has since 
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dominated the organization” (Ital- 
ics inserted). 

At the fourth Congress held in 
Milwaukee the chairman, William 
Hinckley, forestalled criticism of 
Communist identity by reading a 
letter from President Roosevelt in 
which the AYC was called an “im- 
portant instrument” of the Demo- 
cratic cause and declared that “it 
has the good will and best wishes of 
all who are concerned with the fu- 
ture of American Democracy.” 

In reporting the 1939 Congress 
the Christian Century (July 19, 
1939), found that a small group of 
determined delegates kept insisting 


“, .. that the Congress go on rec- 
ord as opposed to Communism, that 
it affirm a belief in God and the pri- 
vate ownership of property and de- 
clare all disbelievers in these affir- 
mations ‘to have no place whatso- 
ever in the AYC.’” 


The anti-Communist group finally 
left and the resolution which was 
ultimately adopted served to allay 
no suspicions. 

The Survey Graphic (August, 
1939) in an article entitled “Youth 
Finds its Own Answers” by one 
Alan Hartman noted that the anti- 
Communist amendment was reject- 
ed because an avowed anti-Semite 
advocating the amendment refused 
to repudiate the charge hurled at 
him of “Coughlinism.” That pro- 
cedure smacks to us not of mere 
adolescence but of childishness, as 
if one wrong attitude were warrant 
for another wrong policy. 

“Finally,” continued Mr. Hart- 
man, “at their own time, in their 
own way and with the delegates of 
the Young Communists supporting 
the resolution they adopted the fol- 
lowing: 
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“Whereas the American Youth 
Congress is devoted to the principles 
of true democracy, and the great 
constitutional freedoms of speech, 
of petition, of the press and of re- 
ligion and assembly :— 

“Be it resolved that the Congress 
of Youth record its opposition to all 
forms of dictatorship regardless of 
whether they be Communist or Fas- 
cist, Nazi or any other type or bear 
any other name. 

“That the Congress afford full 
freedom of speech and discussion to 
all young people regardless of race, 
creed, religion or political label, 
whether Republican, Democratic, 
Socialist or Communist, Fascist or 
any other and 

“That this Congress be open in all 
its activities and its gatherings to 
all persons, regardless of race, 
creed, religion or political label who 
are willing to abide by the princi- 
ples of democratic procedure.” 


That resolution bears examina- 
tion. The AYC professed “devotion 
to true democracy.” Surely a defi- 
nition of fundamental terms is in 
order. The AYC has consistently 
affirmed that Russia is a democ- 
racy,? Russia with its bloody purges, 
its fixed and framed trials, its 
dreaded OGPU, its systematic ex- 
termination of religion (religion, 
considered by the President of the 
United States as one of the corner 
stones of democracy). This same 
resolution, be it noted, with the 
consent of the Young Communists 
was specifically committed to the 
great constitutional freedom of re- 
ligion? What in the name of intel- 
lectual honesty are these words but 
a mockery, more tyranny of words, 
more shadow boxing? 


2 “Battling Youth,” Newsweek, July 15, 1940, 
bP. 35; “Here to Stay,” Time, July 15, 1940, p. 15. 
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But to proceed with our analysis: 
Fascists should be invited and be 
willing to abide by the principles of 
democratic procedure? Mirabile 
dictu, Fascists who scream by day 
and by night, “Down with the De- 
mocracies—Death to them!” are to 
abide by democratic procedures 
which they despise and which they 
are committed to destroy! And 
Young Communists should affirm 
and accept a resolution which spe- 
cifically rejects and repudiates their 
own cause! 

Finally, from a consideration of 
the actual records of subsequent 
meetings (the boos at a President 
of the United States, the forcible 
ejection of opposition groups from 
sessions, the refusal to register and 
accept certain representations) 
what is meant by the noble phrases 
on paper, “full freedom of speech 
and discussion to all young peo- 
ple?” 

Murray Plavner in the Herald 
Tribune (December 22, 1939) noted 
that “nobody in the Youth Congress 
laughed” at that resolution. Mr. 
Plavner made an excellent point 
when he stated that “lack of humor 
has long been one of the comrades’ 
saddest defects.” 

Even the New Republic (July 19, 
1939), at that time a champion of 
the AYC could not say much for 
the face-saving gesture: “It was 
purely a strategic move . . . they 
agreed on the adoption of an anti- 
Communist resolution in order to 
silence the objections of the dis- 
rupters.” 

The Dies Committee investigating 
un-American activities stated in its 
report of January, 1940, in connec- 
tion with the AYC that it “finds a 
central organization which has no 
membership of its own, but which 
attempts to affiliate together the 
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largest number of organizations of 
American young people, the vast 
majority of whom have no connec- 
tion with Communism, Naziism or 
any movement of that sort.” But it 
goes on to make this comment, “The 
Young Communist League, a mem- 
ber of the Youth Congress, some- 
times has exerted considerable in- 
fluence on the Congress. The Com- 
mittee said it was unable to under- 
stand why any youth organization 
pledged to preserve American insti- 
tutions would include those who did 
not believe in democracy.” * 

Leslie Gould in his apologia, 
American Youth Today (foreword 
by Eleanor Roosevelt) says of the 
Dies Report, “This was an ill-con- 
ceived and ill-concealed attempt, 
while mush-mouthing over the prin- 
ciples of democracy, to commit an 
undemocratic act against a single 
organization.” * 

Mr. Gould forgot to mention the 
AYC forum, the purpose of which 
was to denounce the Dies Com- 
mittee. At least two statements * 
condemning the attitude of the Con- 
gress on Communism were sup- 
pressed at the meeting held at the 
Hotel Commodore. The fact that 
the forum had no representative of 
the Dies Committee present did not 
prevent the Chairman Jack Mc- 
Michael from characterizing it, i. e., 
the forum, as “genuinely demo- 
cratic.”* It would not be unrea- 
sonable here to note that perhaps 
their rather naive definition of 
“democratic” is anything that 
agrees with their particular views. 


8s AP, quoted in Leslie Gould, American 
Youth Today, pp. 160, 161. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Rev. Norman Peale, Minister of Marble Col- 
legiate Church, and Abraham Epstein, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Association for 
Social Security, quoted in Murray Plavner, 
“The Youth Congress Commits Suicide,” Herald 
Tribune (December 22, 1939). 

6 Ibid. 
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In connection with the general 
sessions of the Congress in 1939, al- 
ready referred to, the Christian 
Century (July 19, 1939) made some 
interesting observations: 


“In one sense it can be said that 
the Youth Congress was taken for 
a ride but before one wastes any 
emotion over this it should be rec- 
ognized that there were no reasons 
to expect anything else. The AYC 
had this coming to it. In the first 
place it has allowed itself in the 
past to be steered by the Communist 
Party. In the second place, the 
congress is nothing but a romantic 
conception. The attempt to form a 
cohesive national organization on 
the common basis of being young is 
to say the least a very unrealistic 
idea. About all that such a varie- 
gated gathering could possibly ex- 
pect to do in genuine harmony 
would be to hold a dance.” 


At the 1939 meetings the Youth 
Congress promulgated its creed. “I 
will maintain my country .. . I will 
safeguard the heritage of industrial 
development . . . I will respect and 
defend the Constitution ...” This 
creed does not go far enough or 
deep enough. There is no explicit 
emphasis on how this defense of the 
country and its heritage is to be 
achieved. The concern is with large 
grandiose patterns. These consid- 
erations should be brought to the 
door of individual development. 

The purpose of the AYC is ex- 
plicitly stated in its Constitution: 
“to promote the welfare of youth.” 
An honest individual will recognize 
two things immediately. The aim 
is both selfish and limited. The 
complexion and composition of a 
youth group is by its nature con- 
stantly changing. The Constitution 
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of the United States which over- 
shadows the importance of any 
group constitution has never been 
broken up into little pieces—it is 
concerned explicitly with the gen- 
eral welfare. 


But the story of 1940 must not 
be omitted, for 1940 was a year of 
great world crises, momentous de- 
cisions, significant events. How did 
the actions of the AYC reflect cog- 
nizance of the serious situation? 

The Citizenship meeting of the 
AYC was held in February, 1940, 
in Washington. The Government 
turned over army barracks for 
lodgings, the hotels offered low 
rates, the sessions were held in a 
section of the Department of the In- 
terior, the President of the United 
States addressed the delegates, gave 
them some good sound advice. For 
all his concern about them, ex- 
pressed in diverse ways since 1933, 
their gratitude was expressed in 
boos. 

Again Leslie Gould writes in 
American Youth Today, “They had 
come to the head of their country, 
the man who had told them that 
there was ‘much to justify the in- 
quiring attitude of youth.’ And he 
had sought to ‘evade and avoid.’ So 
they refused to cheer and applaud 
... they headed hopefully for the 
Department of Labor Auditorium.” 

They received, according to Mr. 
Gould, all the answers from John 
L. Lewis: “Where the President had 
snubbed the AYC, Lewis welcomed 
it. . . . Where the President had 
berated youth for opposing war 
moves, Lewis upheld. . .. Where the 
President kept ‘mum’ on the ques- 
tion of civil liberties, Lewis de- 
manded Supreme Court action to 
defend democratic rights. . . .” 

And still quoting Mr. Gould: 
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“Here was the kind of rallying 
point for which young America was 
waiting. Here was the champion 
who knew that it was time ‘for 
labor, for the common people of 
America and for youth to get to- 
gether.’ . . . As the fire of honest 
indignation flashed from the speak- 
er’s eyes, . . . the fire of eager 
enthusiasm sparkled back at 
him from thousands of youthful 
spirits.” 

Mr. Gould is not the only one who 
refers to the fire of youth. In the 
Foreword of his book (written by 
Mrs. Roosevelt) we find this sen- 
tence, “Youth’s great contribution is 
its enthusiasm and fire.” No one 
bothered to point out that there is 
no other force so destructive as fire 
unless it is wisely controlled and 
put to beneficial use. That would 
be trite and boring in the extreme. 

Irwin Ross, in the New Republic 
(February 26, 1940), reporting the 
Convention found the Washington 
session of the AYC the largest, most 
respectable gathering of what has 
become the leading popular front or- 
ganization of the country. Included 
among its participants were youth 
representatives of the Democratic, 
Socialist, and Communist Parties. 
(The Republican Party at this time 
quite obviously was not included in 
the category of “most respectable” 
because Chairman John D. M. Ham- 
ilton refused to send a delegate 
“until the AYC purged itself of 
Communistic elements which ac- 
cording to the Dies Committee 
dominate it.”’) 

But even the New Republic (same 
issue) was driven by indisputable 
evidence to make at long last a few 
admissions: 


“By the particular distribution of 


their applause and jeers the major- 
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ity seemed to be following the Com- 
munist Party line. ... Many of the 
young people booed Roosevelt when 
he denounced the Soviet Union. 
Speaker after speaker got a big 
ovation for calling the President a 
warmonger. Abbot Simon, legisla- 
tive director of the Congress, 
brought down the house with the 
demand that the delegates reserve 
judgment on Russia’s invasion of 
Finland. When Mrs. Roosevelt 
spoke she was forced to deplore the 
evident bias in favor of Russia. The 
preponderance of support for the 
Communist line at the Institute is 
easily understood. Any young per- 
son in the United States belonging to 
any of the numerous affiliates of the 
AYC was eligible to attend. Jt was 
thus possible for any one organiza- 
tion to pack the conference. This is 
what the Communists apparently 
did. Comparatively few came as 
members of the Young Communist 
League but rather as members of 
one or another labor or united front 
organization to which Communists 
belong and of which they are usual- 
ly the hardest working members” 
(let it be said to the shame of all 
other groups that point is undoubt- 
edly true). 


Immediately after that momen- 
tous week-end in Washington, Time 
magazine definitely brought the 
First Lady to task, 


“For once this sensible woman 
had put herself in altogether too 
quixotic a position. She was on rec- 
ord as believing that Communist in- 
fluence in the AYC was negligible. 
As to this the youngest youth in the 
hall knew that Mrs. Roosevelt was 
either kidding herself or being 
taken for a ride” (February 19, 
1940). 
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Even more brutally frank, if pos- 
sible, was Eugene Lyons (the As- 
signment in Utopia Lyons) in an 
article entitled, “Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
Youth Congress,” in The American 
Mercury for April, 1940: 


“The so-called AYC rejected 
everything that smacked of toler- 
ance, reasonableness or civilized re- 
spect for unpopular views. .. . The 
Commu-Nazi weekly, New Masses, 
reported in great glee that ‘one or 
two obstreperous individuals man- 
aged to get themselves thrown 
ssa 


Mr. Lyons further indicated that 


“... these lonely dissenters achieved 
that distinction through the high 
crimes of suggesting the exclusion 
of those who take orders from for- 
eign dictators and demanding an 
expression of sympathy for the Fin- 
nish victims of Russian aggres- 
oe 


Nowhere in their record is there 
a trace of dedication to larger 
causes, of concern for any one but 
themselves. 

In May, 1940, the name of the 
First Lady was still leading the list 
of sponsors in connection with the 
solicitation of funds by the AYC. 
Those funds were used at the July 
conclave at Lake Geneva, Wis., 
where the organization went on 
record as opposed to military pre- 
paredness and advocated complete 
isolation of the United States as well 
as demanding repeal of the draft. 
(Emphasis and re-emphasis on the 
AYC pledge “to maintain the coun- 
try, to respect and defend the Con- 
stitution !”’) 


On February 3, 1941, Mrs. Roose- 
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velt announced that she would 
neither address nor attend the ses- 
sion of the American Youth Con- 
gress that met over the week end 
of February 7th in Washington, 
D.C. She gave as reasons the adop- 
tion by the group last summer at 
Wisconsin of a foreign policy that 
she believed to be inconsistent and 
which would defeat its own objec- 
tives with regard to future develop- 
ment in the country. “I am not go- 
ing to talk to them this time be- 
cause I don’t think their present 
attitude is constructive and I don’t 
have time, if I do not think a move- 
ment is constructive to work in it.” 
(After examining the record as we 
have carefully tried to do, where 
does one find anything constructive 
since 1934? As to the time it took 
to reach conclusions that had been 
glaringly apparent—perhaps it 
would be just as well not to men- 
tion.) 

The First Lady’s cue was fol- 
lowed by the President, Sydney 
Hillman, Phillip Murray, and Paul 
McNutt. The publicity accorded 
the sessions fell off considerably 
and in contrast to the official wel- 
comes and the use of government 
buildings as of a year ago, there was 
the anti-climax of the Turner arena, 
an ejection of the chairman, Jack 
McMichael, from the Senate com- 
mittee hearings and an outdoor ad- 
dress delivered by Representative 
Marcantino of New York. 

Even Joseph P. Lash of the AYC 
cabinet (one of four dissenting 
from the attitude toward the Lease- 
Lend Bill), protested the arrange- 
ments whereby only opponents of 
the bill spoke, calling it an “un- 
democratic” procedure. 

Mr. Joseph Cadden, spokesman 
for the Youth Congress, disposed of 
Mrs. Roosevelt by pointedly ignor- 
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ing her remark that the opposition 
of the body to peace time conscrip- 
tion was “claptrap,” declaring that 
her refusal to speak “is undoubted- 
ly due to the fact that she does not 
want to associate herself with our 
opposition to the Lease - Lend Bill 
and to other measures which we be- 
lieve are leading us into war.” He 
disposed of the other dignitaries 
with the opinion that “not a single 
leading spokesman of the Adminis- 
tration is desirous of putting its 
policies to the test of free discussion 
before the nation wide town meet- 
ing of youth.” 

The Hartford Courant in an edi- 
torial on February 2d commented 
as follows: 


“Unfortunately the record does 
not support Mr. Cadden. The fact 
of the matter is that AYC does not 
represent American Youth, that for 
a time it represented several radical 
political groupings. Now, it has de- 
generated into a handful of impu- 
dent youngsters who consider dis- 
respectful booing and hooting as the 
proper exercise of civil liberty. 
Their notion of proper political 
conduct seems to be to tell the coun- 
try what the country owes them.” 


At long last! The tragedy is that 
the memory of editorial writers as 
well as the memory of the general 
public, is so short. 


So far we have been stating facts 
about the AYC. Now it becomes 
necessary to evaluate the trends un- 
derlying these facts to see whether 
they do or do not measure up to 
fundamentals of logic, common 
sense and wisdom. 

First of all, there is the spectacle 
of shifting and shifty policies. As 
early as 1934 the AYC was against 
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war, late in 1935 they abandoned 
their pious pacifism and became 
“anti-Fascist,” then they dropped 
the anti- Fascist campaign when 
Hitler, the arch- Fascist, joined 
forces with the leader of the U.S.S.R. 
In every instance, be it noted care- 
fully, the reversals coincided with 
the changes in Communist Party 
ideology. How can the American 
public look upon this chimera with 
indifference when they must real- 
ize, if they think at all, that it is one 
of the principal techniques of Com- 
munism to hide behind a liberal 
front? Has everyone forgotten 
Russia as the “champion of the 
democracies,” screaming her de- 
fense of democracy (absolutely 
non-existent on any side) in Spain? 

This youth agitation followed de- 
pression, an economic cataclysm. 
Financial insecurity threatened 
everybody. There was and is a 
problem created by the resultant 
fear but not peculiar to the age 
group between eighteen and twenty- 
five years. Lindemann in a recent 
survey of people’s values found 
youth concentrating its attention on 
jobs. The AYC demanded a $500,- 
000,000 subsidy from the Govern- 
ment, demanded education, de- 
manded work, demanded a payroll. 
(Emphasis again on the “welfare of 
youth.”) The cry has been, “Give 
us everything we want — money, 
education, position—-we have 
rights!” 

Has the AYC stopped to balance 
rights and privileges with duties 
and responsibilities? Has the AYC 
stopped to consider where the Gov- 
ernment ultimately is to get the 
money to continue this financing or 
how long the draining process can 
go on before there is inevitable ex- 
haustion? 

It is only fair to point out that 
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Youth in itself has not been alone in 
suffering from an acute attack of 
the “gimmes.” They have unfortu- 
nately seen other groups trying to 
get their greedy fingers on slices of 
political pie, the farmers, the Ham 
*n Egg pensioners (and all sundry 
varieties), Labor, the railroads, the 
bankers, etc., ad nauseam. That is 
a commentary on and a stark exam- 
ple of the application of the philoso- 
phy of materialism. 

The AYC reacted, not only against 
financial insecurity, but also against 
extreme repression. The old adage 
was, “Children should be seen and 
not heard.” Extremes met. Chil- 
dren given freedom, make them- 
selves heard, express themselves. 
But how? Is there to be no restraint 
imposed by self-discipline, pru- 
dence, temperance, justice? Does 
civil liberty mean, “anything goes”? 

The superior wisdom of youth 
put forth with all assurance would 
be funny if it were not so tragic. At 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of a 
privately endowed college a few 
months ago, one of the speakers was 
a girl recently graduated from that 
select institution. Her father was a 
distinguished member of the fac- 
ulty. She discussed at length the 
predicament of her _ generation. 
Using as a basis presumably, Mor- 
timer J. Adler’s article in a recent 
Harper’s, “This Pre-War Genera- 
tion,” she said with the greatest 
amount of aplomb, “Of course, my 
generation can never be disillu- 
sioned for we never have had any 
illusions.” That at twenty-two! 

No wonder the President is booed! 
No wonder the attitude reflected in 
Leslie Gould’s book is insolent. It 
is by its achievement in driving a 
theoretical wedge between the 
President of the United States and 
his wife subtle in its insult. To 
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condemn and blast the one and to 
praise the other, and then succeed 
in blazoning forth the fact that the 
endorsement in the foreword is the 
product of one partner is in reality 
proof that Gould and his ilk might 
offer of the successful “smart- 
aleck” attitude. 

With all the attention of the AYC 
turned to democracy, welfare of 
youth, etc., we find no space de- 
voted to the cultivation of the indi- 
vidual members of the affiliated or- 
ganizations of the AYC. Nations 
are aggregates of individuals and 
nations will be no better than their 
constituent members are. Mate- 
rialistic, selfish, utterly unre- 
strained, unbalanced, all-important, 
boorish individuals can make a 
state with just these characteristics, 
no others. 

We have already indicated that 
the youth alone are not to blame for 
this state of affairs. For years back 
parents have been glorifying white- 
collar jobs. The young hopefuls 
must become executives, must be 
educated, so they will not have to 
work as hard as their parents did, 
so they will have luxury and accu- 
mulate easy money by way of easy 
methods. 

Slackening of discipline made 
way for evasions, the inevitable 
alibis, a lack of straightforward- 
ness and honesty. They are not ex- 
pected to be grateful, they are ap- 
plauded for their cleverness, they 
are given freedom without limit. 

Is it not perfectly natural for 
these undisciplined products of 
parental weakness and shortsight- 
edness to go right on making de- 
mands of a Government which is 
becoming more and more paternal- 
istic? 

By way of contrast look at the 
Catholic Youth Organization built 
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up on Catholic principles. The end 
of man is God, the First Command- 
ment enjoins love of God. God is 
the center, not youth, as in the AYC. 
The individual Catholic is taught to 
develop himself with the help of 
God so as to fit himself for heaven. 
Not even in this endeavor is man 
to become self-centered, for he is 
told in the Second Commandment 
to love his neighbor as himself. 

In the parable of the talents 
Christ taught us to develop all the 
powers God has given us: the intel- 
lect to find the truth, to know jus- 
tice, to make intellectual truth our 
own so that we may produce cre- 
atively (not in the sense, of course, 
in which God creates); the noble 
emotions to love the beautiful and 
good; the will to execute the right; 
the body to enable us to work in 
this wonderful world God has given 
us, but not to regard the good things 
of the world as ends as the material- 
ist does. 

Catholics are to train themselves 
to Christian solidarity in the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ. Every human 
being is a cell in this Body; all are 
members of this Body, and as mem- 
bers of the same body all are mutu- 
ally helpful. Therefore, no isola- 
tion, no self-centeredness, no self- 
ishness; rather harmonious co- 
operation in fulfilling each one’s 
duties to God, to his neighbor, to 
himself. 

Is there then no need of organiza- 
tion among Catholics? Organiza- 
tion to a moderate degree, of course, 
avoiding both extremes: rugged in- 
dividualism and organization made 
the end, not the means. It has hap- 
pened that organizers become so 
meticulous about details that all the 
time and energy of the members are 
expended in getting out of entan- 
gling red tape. It has also hap- 
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pened that members are so busy 
finding offices for themselves, and 
holding onto these offices, and de- 
manding that honor be paid them as 
officers, that the organization ac- 
complishes nothing else. 

Catholic Youth should organize 
to pool resources, to learn to work 
together harmoniously and effec- 
tively to spread good over the face 
of the earth, to build up a new so- 
cial order on Christian principles if 
it is impossible to reorganize or re- 
habilitate our present order which 
seems to be crumbling and dying. 

To organize wisely, leaders are 
needed, leaders who are truly dis- 
tinguished, not because of their offi- 
cial status, but because of their per- 
sonal worth. Intellectually honest, 
logical, truth-loving, well-balanced, 
courageous in the face of criticism 
and opposition, zealous to spread 
the truth they know they have, free 
because they have the spirit of the 
law, not merely the letter; honest 
in seeking the glory of God and the 
good of their neighbor; seeing their 
own defects, admitting them, cor- 
recting them, rather than trying to 
cover them up, progressive in the 
best sense of the word, fearless in 
denouncing destructive tendencies 
—such leaders are sorely needed 
now, if ever. 

Leaders, genuinely intent on fur- 
thering good, will foster leadership 
in others, will provide opportunities 
to those who show potentialities for 
guiding others to assume responsi- 
bility for leadership in minor mat- 
ters, to get others to co-operate with 
them in promoting a common 
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cause, to work with older leaders 
collecting information, analyzing 
situations, planning to improve 
them. 

Let us put the responsibility of 
self-education squarely on the 
shoulders of youth. With genuine 
confidence let us give them an op- 
portunity to discriminate, to apply 
Catholic principles of theology and 
philosophy to present-day situa- 
tions; let us demand always clear 
thinking and valid reasoning and 
action consistent with the light. 

Thoughtful citizens of the United 
States can see in the history of the 
AYC a replica of adult perform- 
ances both at home and abroad 
these last years. Principles, the 
foundation stones of security, seem 
to have been forgotten. Justice and 
charity, the corner stones of last- 
ing peace, so earnestly desired and 
prayed for by Pope Pius XII. in his 
prayer on the occasion of his coro- 
nation, and since, seem to be un- 
known to the AYC. 

The world badly needs positive 
Catholic influence. The Catholics 
must not get lost in the same pletho- 
ra of verbalism which they have 
condemned. A crusade of hard- 
working, enthusiastic, responsible 
youth must co-operate with men 
and women of all ages. Much more 
appropriate for Youth (human na- 
ture being what it is) than the 
theme, “The Rights of American 
Youth” are the stirring words of St. 
Paul: “We glory in tribulations 
knowing that tribulation worketh 
patience, and patience trial, and 
trial hope.” 
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KITTY O’CLARE 
By Liam P. CLANcy 


HERE is gold for the winning 
In city and town, 
Yet the feet of me cling 
To the hills bare and brown: 
For the gold I’d be winning 
It lies in the hair 
O’ the head of my darling, 
Sweet Kitty O’Clare. 


There is joy in the song 

O’ the thrushes, they say, 
As they pipe to the sun 

At the rise of the day; 
But a joy, and a music, 

Unmatchéd elsewhere, 
Ring out in the brogue 

O’ my darling from Clare. 


In the sweep o’ the skies 
There were never at all 
Twin stars like the eyes 
That shine out from her shawl; 
And ne’er on the rim 
QO’ the ocean did float 
The foam that could vie 
With the white o’ her throat. 


Tho’ there gold be for winning 
In city and town, 
My feet still will cling 
To the hills bare and brown: 
For the gold I'll be winning 
It gleams in the hair 
O’ the head o’ my darling, 
Sweet Kitty O’Clare. 














NEWMAN ONCE MORE 


The Idea of a University 


By J. Lewis May 


HAVE of late been much occu- 
pied with the works of a distin- 
guished, nay, an outstanding writer 
of the nineteenth century; for such, 
whether we consider him as a poet, 
or as a critic and commentator on 
literature, politics, sociology or re- 
ligion, Matthew Arnold undoubted- 
ly was. Personal predilections, it 
must be confessed, may have some- 
thing to do with the readiness of 
some of us to concede to him, as a 
poet, a place among the highest. He 
accords, it may be, with our indi- 
vidual temperament, he is attuned 
to our prevailing mood. Above all, 
he calls up to the inward vision, 
with a vividness and a charm un- 
rivaled by any other poet of his age, 
the English landscape of half a cen- 
tury ago, that English countryside, 
now all but vanished, which is to 
many of us so regretted and so dear. 
He is, in an especial way, the poet 
of England, of rural England as 
Victorians remember it, and in his 
verse there bloom for them, unfad- 
ing still, “the coronals of that for- 
gotten time!” The swish of the 
scythe in the long, cool grass, the 
sight of a horse-drawn plow, the 
“distant cries of reapers in the 
corn” — these, and all manner of 
other things, his poetry recalls,— 
things that have passed away, whose 
lack and loss renders them but 
lovelier and more precious still— 
desiderio pulcriora! 
With the praise, then, bestowed 
on Arnold as a poet, even by the 





most intemperate of his panegyr- 
ists, I for one, am not likely to quar- 
rel. But when it comes to his prose, 
that is a different matter. There I 
think some of the praise that has 
been lavished on him greatly ex- 
ceeds his deserts. That ripe old 
scholar and worthiest of bookmen, 
Dr. Richard Garnett, was so carried 
away by his admiration for the 
Lectures on Translating Homer that 
he numbered them among the small, 
perfect things of literature, rank- 
ing them — with Longinus on the 
Sublime, or with Mill on Liberty— 
among the few things “to which 
nothing can be added, and from 
which nothing can be taken away.” 
In short, Dr. Garnett holds that in 
those lectures Arnold achieved, so 
far as our imperfect humanity can 
achieve it, perfection. More re- 
cently, Professor Garrod has as- 
sured us that Matthew Arnold's 
style, “has qualities which we shall 
be hard put to it to match in any 
other of our prose-writers.” He 
even goes so far as to say that, “for 
a like delicacy of prose style, for a 
prose equally characterised by sym- 
metry and proportion and harmony, 
we are driven to French literature 
or to the ancient Greek.” 

Now, Dr. Richard Garnett and 
Professor Garrod are, both of them, 
learned and gifted critics entitled 
to all respect, and their unanimous 
judgment on such a matter as lit- 
erary style no one would lightly call 
in question. Nevertheless, I could 
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not refrain from asking myself, as 
I pondered on their encomiums of 
Arnold’s prose-style — recalling 
more than one instance, more than 
one passage certainly not conspicu- 
ous for its “symmetry, proportion 
and harmony,”—I could not, I say, 
refrain from asking myself what 
adjectives they would find where- 
with to praise the work of another 
writer of the nineteenth century, a 
writer whose work was truly “of the 
centre,” whose style in prose was, 
like Milton’s in poetry, unfaltering 
and unerring, and distinguished by 
an almost superhuman indefectibil- 
ity; what epithets, I asked myself, 
would remain to them to apply to 
the prose of John Henry Newman? 
How, for example, would they char- 
acterize that volume which Sir Ar- 
thur Quiller-Couch declares should 
be worn by every literary aspirant, 
“as a frontlet on his brow, a talis- 
man on his writing wrist,” The Idea 
of a University? 

Pondering thus, I took down that 
book once more; and, as I turned 
the pages, lingering over a passage 
here and a passage there, renewing 
again the old enchantment, there 
came into my mind the thought of 
that austere old Frenchman—alas! 
I forget his name,—who was so on 
his guard against the snares of 
Satan that he saw in a beautiful 
phrase, an harmonious and well- 
turned sentence, a grave moral 
danger. For, indeed, these pages of 
Newman are so harmonious, so ex- 
quisitely apt, their artistry, or—to 
use a word that is much in vogue 
today—their technique, is so uner- 
ring, so triumphant that one is con- 
scious, in reading them, particular- 
ly if one reads them aloud, of an 
almost physical pleasure, of a de- 
light that is almost sensuous. As 
an exhibition of literary art, as 
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showing what words can be made 
to do in the hands of a master, these 
discourses are almost without a 
rival. A reader may dissent from 
the thesis, in whole or in detail, he 
cannot dispute the felicity of the 
language in which it is developed. 
Merely to look on these discourses 
externally, objectively, as examples 
of literary craftsmanship, is to be 
conscious of a certain satisfaction, 
the satisfaction of contemplating 
something perfect in its kind, like 
the action of a racehorse, or the nat- 
ural ease and grace that character- 
ize the manners of a well-bred man 
or woman. 

Newman did with English, for the 
purposes of his prose, what Vergil 
did with Latin for the purposes of 
his verse; he made it lissome, pli- 
able and swift, he gave it ease of 
movement. As Vergil transformed 
the Latin hexameter into a thing of 
supple grace, investing it with 
beauties of cadence and harmony 
till then undreamed of, so, with the 
English tongue, did Newman. In 
his hands the thing became, not a 
trumpet, but a violin, from which 
he wooed the most varied and en- 
trancing music—wistfully pleading, 
poignantly plaintive, passionately 
lyrical, gloriously triumphant. Till 
then, English prose, the prose of the 
masters, had marched with stately, 
measured tread; Newman lent it 
wings, and those very qualities of 
precision, flexibility, clearness and 
symmetry, which are the distin- 
guishing characteristics of French 
prose, are likewise the notes of 
Newman’s. Wingéd, indeed, are the 
words of this magician — simple, 
everyday words for the most part, 
yet used so dexterously that, for all 
their simplicity, all their familiar- 
ity, they seem ordinary no longer, 
but changed, as by some subtle 
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alchemy, “into something rich and 
strange,” becoming not so much 
words, as notes of music in some 
immortal and enchanting strain. It 
has been remarked, I think, that 
Newman could weave music out of 
a string of proper names. Of that 
power the dedication of this book is 
an example. The magical conclu- 
sion of the Apologia, with its recital 
of the names of “St. Philip’s sons, 
my dearest brothers of this House, 
the Priests of the Birmingham 
Oratory,” is another. 

It were easy enough to select from 
the works of a number of Newman’s 
coevals, or successors, all reputed 
to be writers of the first rank, im- 
pressive examples of their genius or 
talent. “Purple passages,” as they 
are called, abound in Carlyle, Rus- 
kin, Emerson, Macaulay, in Arnold 
and in Pater. From the works of 
all these writers, dissimilar as they 
are in style and purpose, extracts 
might readily be drawn that would 
afford convincing testimony of the 
power and the skill of their respec- 
tive authors. But it is the distinc- 
tion of Newman that, though he 
too is able, when occasion demands, 
to employ a diction of surpassing 
richness and splendor, he is never 
common, or trite, or banal, not even 
when he is at his simplest and most 
ordinary, in his most pedestrian 
and unemotional passages, in his 
plainest statements of fact. Every- 
thing he says bears upon it the im- 
press of a certain incommunicable 
and inalienable distinction; a dis- 
tinction as easily recognizable as it 
is difficult to define. Just as the 


gentleman is by instinct, and a kind 
of innate sense of fitness, as unerr- 
ing in the ordinary transactions of 
everyday life, as he is on great and 
spectacular occasions, not having 
one set of manners for those, and 
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another for these, so with Newman 
—even his plainest statements carry 
with them a grace and a distinction. 
I open this book at random, and the 
very first thing my eye lights upon, 
exemplifies and bears out, I think it 
will be agreed, the particular claim 
I have been making. It is of the 
nature of a personal statement, and 
it occurs in the introduction: 


“The views to which I have referred 
have grown into my whole system 
of thought, and are, as it were, part 
of myself. Many changes has my 
mind gone through; here it has 
known no variation or vacillation of 
opinion, and though this by itself is 
no proof of the truth of my prin- 
ciples, it puts a seal upon convic- 
tion, and is a justification of ear- 
nestness and zeal. These principles, 
which I am now to set forth under 
the sanction of the Catholic Church, 
were my profession at that early 
period of my life, when religion was 
to me more a matter of feeling and 
experience than of faith.” 


That runs calmly, and on the level. 
It rises to no heights of eloquence, 
because here eloquence would be 
out of place; nevertheless the dis- 
tinction is there, the ease, the nat- 
uralness, the sureness of touch, 
with that indefinable je ne sais quoi 
superadded, or rather subtly inher- 
ent, that makes us say at once, 
“That is Newman!” “What,” says 
Arnold, “distinguishes the greatest 
masters of poetry from all others is, 
that they are perfectly sound and 
poetical in these level regions of 
their subject, in these regions which 
are the great difficulty of all poets 
but the very greatest. . .. A poet 
may sink in these regions by being 
falsely grand, as well as by being 
low.” The good poet, Arnold con- 
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cludes, “cannot be said to sink, 
whatever his matter may do.” What 
is true of poetry, is no less true of 
prose. 

A piece of writing may be said to 
be perfect when not the smallest 
alteration in any of its parts, not so 
much as the modification of a syl- 
lable, can be made without detri- 
ment to the whole. This standard 
of perfection is no doubt more fre- 
quently achieved in poetry than in 
prose, yet it is far more common 
in prose than might at first sight 
be imagined, by which I mean to 
say it is more frequently over- 
looked in prose because the ordi- 
nary reader, or the reader intent on 
extracting from an author merely 
what he terms his matter, does not 
pause to take stock of his manner. 
I will take a passage from Newman, 
from this same book, The Idea of a 
University, though it is not one of 
the nine discourses of which that 
volume originally consisted, but is 
contained in a supplementary ad- 
dress delivered to the students of 
Medicine in the Irish University of 
which he was then Rector. He has 
been talking of the peremptory 
manner in which the phenomena 
which are the basis of physical 
science force themselves on the at- 
tention; not so, he says, the phe- 
nomena which are the basis of 
Morals and Religion. 


“Instead of being obtruded upon 
our notice, so that we cannot pos- 
sibly overlook them, they are the 
dictates either of Conscience or of 
Faith. They are faint shadows and 
tracings, certain indeed, but deli- 
cate, fragile, and almost evanescent, 
which the mind recognizes at one 
time, not at another, — discerns 
when it is calm, loses when it is in 
agitation. The reflection of sky 
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and mountains in the lake is a proof 
that sky and mountains are around 
it, but the twilight, or the mist, or 
the sudden storm hurries away the 
beautiful image, which leaves be- 
hind it no memorial of what it was.” 


As I have said, the careless, the 
hurried, the inattentive, or the un- 
imaginative reader might easily 
overlook the exquisite delicacy of 
that passage. It sets not out to be 
eloquent, it makes no direct appeal 
to the emotions, it contains no re- 
sounding words or phrases, it would 
pass unnoticed in the harangue of 
some fashionable preacher or pul- 
pit-orator if by some miracle it had 
found a place there. Yet I do not 
hesitate to say that it achieves per- 
fection, and fulfills the condition 
which I ventured to lay down as a 
criterion of that quality, namely, 
that nothing can be modified in 
even the smallest part of it without 
detriment to the whole. It is a sym- 
phony of the most delicate grays. 
John Addington Symonds once 
wrote an essay which he entitled 
“In the Key of Blue”; this little pas- 
sage is certainly “In the Key of 
Gray.” Then consider the effect of 
the alliteration, the subtle succes- 
sion of dentals and sibilants in “the 
twilight, or the mist, or the sudden 
storm hurries away... .” 

Now, suppose that Newman had 
left out the second “or” in that 
enumeration, or that he had said a 
sudden storm, instead of the sudden 
storm. Trifles, no doubt, yet I can- 
not but think that something, in- 
deed a great deal, of the charm 
would have departed. I can imag- 
ine the practical reader protesting 
that it were “to consider too curi- 
ously to consider thus,” and impa- 
tiently declaring, “the meaning, at 
any rate, is the same.” But is it? 
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In work of this utter perfection, you 
cannot divorce the matter from the 
manner; as in music, matter and 
manner are one. It so happens that 
there is a French translation of this 
passage, in which every individual 
word is an exact traxslation of the 
corresponding word in the English. 
Nevertheless, it will, I think, be 
agreed that the effect of the French 
version, as a whole, is certainly not 
that conveyed by the original. This 
arises from no fault of the trans- 
lator, but from the simple fact that 
words have their own color and mu- 
sic, as well as their own associa- 
tions, and that the color and music 
and associations of a word in one 
language are not the color and mu- 
sic and associations of its equiva- 
lent in another. This, then, is how 
Mile. Tardivel reproduces, in that 
excellent work of hers, la Person- 
nalité littéraire de Newman, the 
concluding sentence of the passage 
in question, 


“Le reflet du ciel et des mon- 
tagnes dans le lac est une preuve 
que le ciel et les montagnes l’entou- 
rent, mais le crépuscule, la brume, 
ou un orage soudain dispersent 
cette belle image, qui ne laisse der- 
riére elle aucun témoignage de ce 
qu'elle était. 


It is certainly no fault of the trans- 
lator that the subtle effect of the 
dentals and sibilants in the words, 
“twilight,” “mist,” “sudden storm” 
is entirely lost in “crépuscule,” 
“brume,” and “orage”; she was 
compelled to work with such mate- 
rials as she had at her command. 
But why could she not have written 
as Newman has written, “le crépu- 
scule, ou la brume, ou l’orage sou- 
dain”? There is no need to labor 
the point. The sensitive ear and 
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eye will surely detect how the 
charm, the delicate minuet- like 
stateliness of the original has de- 
parted. Orage, moreover, is a thun- 
derstorm, black with lowering 
clouds, heavy with menace, not the 
swift squall of wind and rain that I 
am sure Newman had in his mind’s 
eye. And the sweet and mournful 
music of the close, “and leaves be- 
hind it no memorial of what it 
was,” which seems to echo the “dy- 
ing fall” of Vergil’s, “Tendebantque 
manus ripae ulterioris amore,”’— 
that, too, has fled. 

One is apt, too apt, to speak of 
Newman’s style as if it were some- 
thing that could be considered apart 
from the personality of Newman 
himself; as if it were a sort of 
technical trick or accomplishment 
which, with a little application and 
a little ingenuity, anybody with a 
turn for writing and for taking 
pains, might acquire; the truth be- 
ing that it is the expression, the 
showing-forth, and rendering sen- 
sible to eye and ear, of the individ- 
ual spirit of the author, the image, 
the reflection of his very soul. “We 
might as well say,”—the words are 
Newman’s own—‘“that one man’s 
shadow is another’s as that the style 
of a really gifted mind can belong 
to any but himself.” Le style c’est 
V'homme, says the French proverb, 
and never did proverb speak more 
truly. “Can they really think,” asks 
Newman of those who hold style to 
be a mere adventitious ornament, 
like the flowers and music at a ban- 
quet,—“can they really think that 
Homer, or Pindar, or Shakespeare, 
or Dryden, or Walter Scott, were 
accustomed to aim at diction for its 
own sake, instead of being inspired 
with their subject, and pouring 
forth beautiful words because they 
had beautiful thoughts? Rather, it 

















is the fire within the author’s breast 
which overflows in the torrent of 
his burning, irresistible eloquence; 
it is the poetry of his inner soul, 
which relieves itself in the Ode or 
the Elegy; and his mental attitude 
and bearing, the beauty of his moral 
countenance, the force and keen- 
ness of his logic, are imaged in the 
tenderness, or energy, or richness 
of his language . . . his style is not 
only the image of his subject, but 
of his mind.” 

Newman is, then, indeed, a virtu- 
oso, a consummate master of his 
instrument, which is the English 
language; but his virtuosity is not 
an end in itself; it is but the means 
to an end. The doctrine, “art for 
art’s sake,” is a doctrine that would 
have been abhorrent to him. His 
art is so attractive, so winning, so 
great just because it is illumined by 
the grace of his own rare spirit, 
transcended and transfigured by 
the glory of the purpose of which 
it is but the handmaiden; that pur- 
pose (implicit in all his works, even 
when, as here, he is occupied with a 
seemingly terrestrial theme), being, 
in its ultimate term, the victory of 
the spiritual over the material, of 
light over darkness, the triumph of 
the Church of God. 

It is not my intention here to at- 
tempt to trace the stages by which 
in due order, one after another, he 
develops and unfolds his thesis. 
The question, what is a university, 
and what should be taught there; 
how the neglect of one science or 
branch of knowledge vitiates the 
whole, so that a university which 
leaves out the study of theology is, 
if theology be a science—and he 
shows that it is—and not a mere 
matter of sentiment or opinion, not 
a university at all; then, his analysis 
of what knowledge and education 
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really are, how education differs 
from mere instruction, and a philo- 
sophical grasp of a subject from a 
passive and superficial acquaintance 
with it; how real, fruitful knowl- 
edge cannot be acquired without a 
lively effort on the part of the learn- 
er to digest it, to assimilate it and 
make it his own; how knowledge, 
real knowledge, in the sense in 
which he defines it, is worth pos- 
sessing for its own sake, irrespec- 
tive of any definite art in which it 
may issue, any technical, or me- 
chanical, or professional uses to 
which it may be put; the differ- 
ence between useful and liberal 
knowledge; the relation between 
knowledge and professional skill; 
between knowledge and religious 
duty, and, finally the duties of the 
Church toward knowledge—all this 
delicate and fascinating argument, 
of which I have given only a rough 
and imperfect outline, is one that 
will delight the educationist by the 
soundness of its principles, the 
logician by the skill and precision 
of its presentation, and the literary 
critic by the impeccable delicacy, the 
unfailing felicity of its language. 
Not only is this work setting forth 
the nature and scope of university 
education, beautiful in its parts, it 
is clear and convincing in its whole, 
it is teres et rotundus, it is, as Wal- 
ter Pater describes it, “the perfect 
handling of a theory”; it is soundly 
conceived and faultlessly carried 
out. 

And yet one hears that Cardinal 
Newman is little read these days. It 
may be so; indeed it could scarcely 
be otherwise. How, in this strident 
world should we have the power, 
even if we had the inclination, to 
give ear to accents so lovely, so 
serene? For the moment they are 
downed, but still not silenced. The 
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tumult will cease, the strife will be 
hushed, peace will be born anew. 
The day, perhaps, may even now be 
near when we shall be able to say 
with Prospero, 


“The charm dissolves apace; 
And as the morning steals upon the 
night, 
Melting the darkness, so their ris- 
ing senses 
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Begin to chase the ignorant fumes 
that mantle 
Their clearer reason.” 


Whenever that day dawns, be it late 
or be it soon, the voice of Newman 
will be heard again, for he is one 
of the glories of our race and 
tongue. Neglected for a while he 
may be,—it is the fault of the time 
—but forgotten, never. 


THE DOWNS 


By Sister EILEEN MARIE 


SEE the downs, their contours stark and grim 
I scan the barren vastness and behold 
The lonely ghosts of old. 


Strong figures of the ancient past rise out 
And walk the farthest distance and present 
Bright glimpse of flashing armor, 

Calm face of some lean prophet of tomorrow, 
Fierce eyes of outcasts murderous in intent, 


And towering over all 


A Heathcliffe throws a shadow dark and wild. 


And far beyond their loneliness, the sea 

Echoes to cannon roars and bursting mines, 
The air is filled with droning and the sharp 
Staccato shrieks of bombs between the lines. 


The time is come upon us now, the time 

Of armies ravishing the storied heath, 

Great holes torn in the earth, 

The screaming of machines, 

And flames licking the open plains beneath. 


I see the downs, where Thackeray and Scott 
And Bronté peopled every hill and stone 
Between the Channel and the naked towns, 


Defenseless and alone. 
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By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


A MODERN MASQUE 


IBERTY calls and Philip Barry 
has come forward as her cham- 
pion. His pen, dripping with suc- 
cess from Philadelphia Story, has 
now been plunged into a very dif- 
ferent inkwell. Like those seven- 
teenth century poets who delighted 
to point their loyalty and sheathe 
their politics in the measured 
beauty of classical allegory, Mr. 
Barry expounds his patriotic faith 
in the history of Miss Liberty Jones. 
Near to death, Liberty lies on her 
pale blue bed under the American 
eagle in her Uncle Sam’s sumptu- 
ous apartment overlooking Rock 
Creek Park. Her nurse is a de- 
featist and the eminent doctors of 
Medicine, Letters, Divinity and Law 
can find no cure. As a last resort, 
Uncle Sam calls in Tom, American 
youth. Tom not only revives Lib- 
erty but chases away the three 
gangsters who are threatening to 
kidnap the invalid and, buckling on 
the sword of Liberty’s Revolution- 
ary ancestor, Tom flies off to beard 
the gansters’ boss. To Liberty’s 
disappointment, Tom returns only 
to report that he has tried to make 
a bargain with the boss by giving 
him a part of Liberty’s own Park. 
What that compromise is worth, 
Tom and Liberty soon discover for, 
just as they are announcing their 
engagement, the gangsters seize the 
whole Park and march off with Lib- 
erty’s friends. This only hastens 
Tom and Liberty’s marriage, but to 
our disappointment they celebrate 
their wedding feast on the roof of 





Uncle Sam’s penthouse. Mr. Barry 
is within his rights in confining the 
scene of his masque to the metro- 
politan area of the Federal District 
but we object to his making a pent- 
house serve as the national habitat. 
It is also on the roof that Tom is 
forced to give battle to the gang- 
sters who by now have doubled in 
size. Although wounded, Tom 
staggers off with Liberty over the 
mystical bridge of tin (?) which 
crosses the abyss of troublous 
times. Liberty returns in safety 
but alone. 

One character, which touched for 
us a strong personal chord, was 
Maggie, Liberty’s old Irish nurse, 
for whom Uncle Sam sends a special 
plane. The plane is brought down 
on the flight from Ireland but the 
spirit of Maggie rushes on for Mag- 
gie knows that Liberty must live. 
Liberty’s Mother, who died at her 
birth, also comes back to dance at 
the wedding. With the circle of 
stars on her blue cape, she seems to 
represent the thirteen colonies. 
Would her name be Columbia? As 
for Uncle Sam, he has shrunk from 
the simple days of Brother Jona- 
than, with his lanky form and 
beard, into a little capitalist with 
spats. Uncle Sam, we also regret to 
report has married a vapid society 
wife. A very puzzling point in Mr. 
Barry’s genealogy is the mention of 
the “red bonnet” which belonged to 
Liberty’s Aunt; as this lady, were 
she French, would chronologically 
be Liberty’s niece, American myths 
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seem to need a Hesiod. As for the 
trio of Tom, Dick and Harry, they 
represent—or did to us—in Tom, 
the idealism of American youth; in 
Dick, the cautious Democratic and 
in Harry, who is Uncle Sam’s secre- 
tary, the white-collar Republican. 
Mr. Barry’s dialogue is in prose 
with occasional couplets such as 


“When all is said 
It still is true, 
There’s something wrong 
About the Red 
Without the Blue.” 


As is proper in a masque, the ac- 
tion is interspersed with dances for 
which Paul Bowles, who wrote the 
incidental music for Twelfth Night, 
has composed an expressive score, 
which contains not a bar nor a hint 
of any national anthem. It is cer- 
tainly to the credit of author and 
composer that their integrity has 
withstood any temptation to cheap 
emotionalism but, as Tom has been 
removed from Liberty’s side before 
the final curtain, her young voice 
is strained to the utmost to build 
up a climax on a rational basis. 
Nor is she permitted any divine 
assistance, as “In God We Trust” 
is limited to the Madonna which 
flanks the Revolutionary ancestor 
by Liberty’s bed and to Tom’s re- 
citing “Now I lay me down to sleep” 
in the Park. 

Too much grateful appreciation 
cannot be given to the almost in- 
credibly beautiful sets by Raoul 
Pene du Bois—the starry night 
background for the ballet and the 
Park which changes so deliciously 
from dusk to pale colored dawn. 
Miss Nancy Coleman gives youth 
and sincerity and grace to Liberty; 
and it is so pleasant to find her such 
a well brought up girl that we wish 
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more American stage heroines 
could acquire Maggies. The young 
men of America find a worthy 
protagonist in John Beal. Martha 
Hodge plays both Uncle Sam’s wife 
and Liberty’s Mother, but poor 
Uncle Sam is William Lynn who 
was once featured as jingle writer 
in a farce called Three Men and a 
Horse. 

Liberty Jones has been criticized 
both for being too obvious and too 
obscure but if an allegory is not 
obvious it seems to defeat its pri- 
mary purpose and if there are not 
some subtleties in it, there is noth- 
ing left to discuss. Mr. Barry has 
made an original and imaginative 
contribution to the American thea- 
ter, full of shrewd political com- 
ment. Our great regret is that he 
has not permitted more patriotic 
fervor, be it hokum, buncombe or 
faith, for the finale. We are sure 
that in the Stuart court, they rose 
and cheered the King and Queen to 
their hearts’ delight as the masque 
ended. (Now closed.) 


LADY IN THE DArRK.—A new dra- 
matic medium is being developed in 
the “musical play” which discards 
light comedy for material of tough- 
er fiber. Pal Joey explores the sor- 
did corners of everyday life; Lady in 
the Dark, the dark crannies of the 
subconscious. That “the rehearsed 
experience of the traumatic moment 
can reintegrate the neurotic disas- 
sociation” might seem a strange 
formula for a popular show but in 
this musical play, the ingenious au- 
thor, Moss Hart, has discovered in 
the woman on the verge of a ner- 
vous collapse, the apposite role for 
the display of Miss Gertrude Law- 
rence’s talents as actress, dancer 
and singer, while the mingling of 
the normal and abnormal, con- 
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scious and subconscious, real and 
dream life is given coherence by 
Miss Lawrence’s familiarity and 
dexterity with the technique of both 
variety and legitimate stage. As an 
actress, she can create with harrow- 
ing accuracy the woman tormented 
with neuroses and then, presto, as 
she relates her dreams and the story 
of her childhood to the psycho- 
analyst, she is reborn as the radi- 
ant heroine of the days of Charlot’s 
revue. 

The doctor, to whom Miss Law- 
rence, as Liza Elliott, appeals, is 
evidently a disciple of Dr. Jung. 
Freud considered dreams to be only 
the safety valve for suppressed de- 
sires but, according to Jung, dreams 
afford the clue to the goal toward 
which the patient is unconsciously 
being driven. For Freud, it was 
enough to analyze the cause of the 
neurosis but Jung believed that the 
physician should also synthesize 
the analysis. In fact, Freud ac- 
cused Jung of confusing the role of 
psychiatrist with that of a pastor 
when a patient complained that Dr. 
Jung had urged upon him full con- 
trition for his sins. 

Sin, per se, was not included in 
the vocabulary of Allure, the fash- 
ion magazine of which Liza Elliott 
was the successful editor and if 
Liza’s liaison with a married man 
was prohibited by the psychoana- 
lyst, it was not from any moral 
standpoint but because it was mak- 
ing Liza feel inferior to the wife! 
As Liza might have obtained the 
same prescription—with a different 
diagnosis — gratis in any confes- 
sional, it seems to prove that it is 
a laborious and costly process to 
make a complex or a neurosis out 
of a plain old-fashioned sin! 

Neuroses, however, form the 
legitimate basis for the musical por- 


tion of Liza’s story and through 
this dream world with its four re- 
volving stages, dances Miss Law- 
rence at her gayest and most grace- 
ful self. The sophisticated part of 
the entertainment comes in with the 
editorial staff of Allure and senti- 
ment only enters the editorial sanc- 
tum when, after some bouts with a 
movie star, Liza Elliott finally dis- 
covers the man she really loves and 
brings down the final curtain in a 
love song. 

Margaret Dale, Danny Kaye and 
Macdonald Carey contribute smart 
“profiles” of the hard-boiled edi- 
tors. Very different are the dream 
scenes with the fantastic beauty of 
Harry Horner’s set, Sharaff’s cos- 
tumes, Albertina Rasch ballerinas 
and a musical score by Kurt Weill. 
An Ira Gershwin lyric which is 
simply a string of Russian com- 
posers’ names brings down the 
house and then Miss Lawrence 
tops it with “Jenny”! Lady in the 
Dark has the spotlight continuously 
on Miss Lawrence.—At the Alvin. 


Mr. AND Mrs. Nortu.—Stepping 
out of the pages of The New Yorker, 
the hero and heroine of the Lock- 
ridges’ amusing sketches have now 
been rushed into the center of a 
murder mystery by Owen Davis. 
But so secure are the Norths in 
their domestic felicity that not even 
a corpse in their home can serious- 
ly disturb it. Mrs. North handles a 
situation which might have incom- 
moded any hostess, with such tact 
and graciousness that even the po- 
lice succumb to her social leader- 
ship. True to the latest fashion the 
cadaver is treated in the proper 
spirit of comedy, but its identity is 
also properly perplexing. Only 
occasional bits from The New 
Yorker stories have been included 
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such as the heavily bewhiskered 
portrait of an elderly gentleman 
which Mrs. North puts over their 
mantel-shelf because she likes gilt 
frames. Mr. North, in protest, sug- 
gests that there are two sorts of 
portraits, those which elicit an 
“Ah” from the spectator and those 
about which a guest remarks, “Who 
is it?” “And this,” says he, “is a 
“Who-is-it” —a false clue which 
sets the amateur detectives in the 
theater guessing. 

The pleasantest part of this com- 
edy is that Miss Peggy Conklin with 
her twinkle is Mrs. North. Albert 
Hackett, scenario writer, is Mr. 
North, whose patience with his wife 
is so beautiful a phenomenon. As 
the police lieutenant, Philip Ober 
proves the rising grade of culture in 
the police force, and Millard Mitch- 
ell’s dry humor helps out the play- 
wright by making a character of the 
detective. Mr. and Mrs. North will 
be a favorite for the summer thea- 
ters and the amateurs for years to 
come but we rejoice we saw it with 
Peggy Conklin.—At the Belasco. 


Crazy WITH THE Heat. — The 
question is how sane was Mr. Ed 
Sullivan, the columnist, who re- 
opened this revue after a two-night 
fiasco, and now offers it as a musi- 
cal bargain — “$4.40 musical for 
$3.30." Tremendous energy is re- 
quired to re-edit, in a week, a revue 
on which thousands have already 
been squandered, and in the pro- 
gram, the stars and the cast ex- 
press their gratitude to the opti- 
mist. Luella Gear still has little op- 
portunity but Willie Howard shows 
his versatility in several sketches 
and if Act I. were as good as Act II. 
one could classify it as the better 
type of vaudeville. 

Rarely has spontaneous censor- 
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ship been better exercised than the 
rounds of applause which greeted 
the charming waltz of Mary Raye 
and Naldi and the silence which fell 


after the conga in Act I. Unfortu- 
nately Raye and Naldi appear only 
in Act II. Evidently Mr. Sullivan 
thought he was living up to the title 
of his revue but if the temperature 
breaks the thermometer in the box 
office, it will be due to the conga as 
danced by the Bombshell of Puerto 
Rico.—At the Forty-fourth Street. 


TANYARD STREET is in an Irish 
town and the people who live on 
Tanyard Street are Catholics but, 
although the plot of Louis D’Alton’s 
play hinges on a miracle and a vo- 
cation, its Catholicity somehow 
seems as unconvincing as its story. 
In order to fight as a Christian cru- 
sader in the Spanish War, Kevin 
McMorna has deserted his sorrow- 
ing young bride. He returns at the 
close of Act I. as a paralyzed crip- 
ple. Rebuffing the passionate love 
of his wife, Hessy, Kevin insists 
that the Blessed Virgin has prom- 
ised him a miracle. One morning 
the flowers that were before Our 
Lady’s statue in Kevin’s room, are 
found lying “miraculously” on his 
bed and Kevin leaps up — cured. 
But, to the anguish of his wife, he 
then announces that he has made a 
vow to become a priest if Hessy will 
release him. Although Father Conn 
reminds Kevin that in such deli- 
cate situations, the Church insists 
upon the voluntary acquiescence of 
the wife, Hessy’s distress does not 
cut short the argument and at last 
she clinches her refusal by deny- 
ing the miracle. “It was not the 
Holy Mother but myself who moved 
the flowers!” she cries and Kevin, 
beside himself, rushes out of the 
room. Hessy, then is moved to pity 
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and tells Father Conn her statement 
was a lie. As the curtain falls she 
is on her knees, praying for strength 
for her sacrifice. But when was she 
telling the truth? 

Margo plays Hessy with her usual 
sound feeling but there is no deny- 
ing that she is more familiar with 
Mexico City than Dublin. Zamah 
Cunningham as the Mother, loses 
more and more of her brogue as 
her emotion increases. As the free- 
thinking brother, who also loves 
Hessy, Lloyd Gough acquits himself 
better but Father Conn is a most 
unsympathetic character due both 
to actor and playwright. Without 
any lines, not even Arthur Shields 
can make anything out of Kevin for, 
incredible as it may seem, the hero 
is rarely on the stage and has vir- 
tually nothing to say. The result 
is rather like a Hamlet in which the 
Prince is kept offstage for the bene- 
fit of Polonius and, as the Polonius 
of Tanyard Street, Uncle Mosey, is 
the redoubtable Barry Fitzgerald, a 
serious theme is relegated to the 
undercurrent of a joy Irish com- 
edy. Mr. Fitzgerald is cleverly 
aided in the comedy by Miss 
Aideen O’Connor. Neither of them 
have anything to do with the 
story but they have kidnaped the 
play. 

Tanyard Street is produced by 
Jack Kirkland of Tobacco Road. He 
may have thought he recognized in 
Uncle Mosey another Jeeter. (Now 
closed.) 
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SEVEN WISHEs.—A new fairy 
tale by Maeterlinck is being pro- 
duced by Clare Tree Major’s Chil- 
dren’s Theater which has six com- 
panies touring the country. After 
seeing Seven Wishes at the only per- 
formance in New York City, we can 
recommend it highly for it not only 
has excitement and charm as a 
story but presents a plea for democ- 
racy and liberty that any child can 
grasp. It is comforting at the end 
to see the haughty Conqueror bow 
to the humble spirits of Bread and 
Coal, and of course the good young 
Prince wins the Princess. The cos- 
tumes and sets are delightful. 


THE BALLET THEATER.—“Ameri- 
ca’s first ballet theater” is returning 
to New York after a season in Chi- 
cago and six new ballets are sched- 
uled: among them Agnes de Mille’s 
“The Virgins and a Devil”; An- 
thony Tudor’s “Gala Performance,” 
and Eugene Loring’s “The Man 
from Midian” with a score by Mil- 
haud. Lucinda Ballard and Nicho- 
las de Molas have designed new 
décors and it is to be hoped that the 
success they enjoyed last year at 
the Center Theater will be doubled 
at The Majestic. 


CraupiA, at the Booth, and Out 
OF THE FRYING PAN, at the Windsor, 
will be reviewed next month. In 
the meantime, they can both be 
recommended as good entertain- 
ment. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Topacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
November, 1938 


HELLZ-A- Poppin. — Slapstick de 
luxe.—At the Winter Garden. 


December, 1939 


Lire WitH FatTuHeEr.—Is still the 
ace of comedies.—At the Empire. 


THE MAN WHo CAME TO DINNER. 
— Monty Woolley as Alexander 
Woollcott is the center of a comedy 
which shows Kaufman and Hart at 
their rowdiest.—At the Music Boz. 


May, 1940 


SEPARATE Rooms. — Better plays 
have closed but this undistinguished 
farce remains.—At the Plymouth. 


July 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE.—With Vic- 
tor Moore for the humor, Gaxton 
for the action, Irene Bordoni for 
the spice, Zorina for the grace, 
Balanchine for the ballets and 
Irving Berlin for the songs, with a 
plot and colorful sets by Tom Lee, 
this musical comedy holds its place 
in spite of all newcomers.—At?t the 
Imperial. 

November 


Boys AND GirLs ToGETHER.—Ed 
Wynn has proved it can be done— 
a revue that is a “smash hit” with- 
out a single instance of bad taste— 
and of course, it has Ed Wynn, 
some of the best dancing, cleverest 
acrobats and most beautiful girls 





and costumes in town.—At the 
Broadhurst. 


It HAPPENS ON IcE.—A delight for 
all ages. Bel Geddes has provided 
the backgrounds for the ballets on 
skates and for the laughs there are 
the Four Bruises, the Baby Bear 
and Joe Cook.—At the Center. 


JOHNNY BeLinpa.—The very dra- 
matic tale of a dumb girl in the far 
north who learns how to express 
herself and who is very beautifully 
played by Miss Helen Craig.—At the 
Longacre. 

December 


CHARLEY’s AuNT. —After laugh- 
ing with José Ferrer, one can un- 
derstand why this English farce has 
been more or less continuously en- 
joyed since 1893 by young and old 
alike.—At the Cort. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT 
Here.—For the man who wants to 
buy a farm or has just bought one, 
Messrs. Kaufman and Hart have 
provided one of their lesser come- 
dies.—At the Lyceum. 


PaNAMA Hattie.—Although Ethel 
Merman sings “Let’s Be Buddies” 
with little Joan Carroll, aged eight, 
and Arthur Treacher provides im- 
peccable laughs, the three sailors 
hail directly from burlesque and 
they do a good deal of “hailing.” 
The sets are by Raoul Pene du Bois 
at his best, the music by Cole Porter. 
—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


CABIN IN THE Sxky.—Ethel Waters, 
as the faithful wife who wrestles 
for her husband’s soul with Lucifer, 
Jr., raises this operetta at times to 























the realm of Green Pastures, but 
this quality disappears when a rou- 
tine scene in a dance hall is made 
the climax. However, the Negro 
cast, the sets by Aronson and music 
by Vernon Duke are all above the 
average and above them all is Ethel 
Waters —a real personality. — At 
the Martin Beck. 


January, 1941 


TWELFTH NiGHTt.— Miss Helen 
Hayes and Maurice Evans under the 
direction of Miss Margaret Webster 
find plenty of comedy in Shake- 
speare. The music by Paul Bowles 
and sets by Stuart Chaney with 
June Walker as Maria and Sophie 
Stewart as Olivia all contribute to 
the gaiety and beauty.—At the St. 
James. 


THE Corn Is GREEN.—Bombed to 
a close in London after a two-year 
run, this dramatic autobiography by 
Emlyn Williams of his own Welsh 
boyhood is now making the same 
warm appeal to more fortunate au- 
diences. Miss Ethel Barrymore has 
at last found a worthy part.—At the 
National. 


February 


OLp ACQUAINTANCE.—A most un- 
edifying comedy brilliantly played 
by Miss Jane Cowl and Miss Peggy 
Wood. John Van Druten presents 
a picture of the American scene in 
which standards are as negligible as 
morals. No character in it drinks 
as hard or swears as often as the 
girl of eighteen. Well written with 
the hero well played by Kent Smith 
and clever sets by Richard Whorf. 
—At the Morosco. 
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My Sister EILeen. — Dramatized 
from Ruth McKenney’s stories, this 
history of the sisters’ first month 
in Greenwich Village has contrived 
to keep the disingenuous liveliness 
that made Eileen and Ruth such 
amusing companions. Shirley Booth 
has just the correct amount of dry- 
ness for Ruth and George Kaufman 
as director has supplied much mar- 
ginal humor in the variegated feet 
of the passers-by on the sidewalk 
outside the girls’ basement window. 
Ruth and Eileen were above re- 
proach in their standards but some 
of their adventures arouse parents’ 
sympathy with their Father when 
he tried to take them back West. A 
really funny comedy.—At the Bilt- 
more. 


MEET THE PEOPLE.—A revue cre- 
ated by some of the neglected talent 
on the Coast who now present some- 
thing on the order of Pins and 
Needles but with pretty girls and 
less bias and more optimism in the 
outlook. Entertaining, with good 
music, reasonable and wholesome. 
—At the Mansfield. 


Pat JoEY.—One of the most sor- 
did stories that has ever been set 
to music and unfortunately the mu- 
sic is some of the most graceful that 
Rodgers ever wrote. It is also well 
acted and well staged but we warn 
all but the hard boiled to avoid the 
Ethel Barrymore. 


ARSENIC AND OLp Lace. — The 
funniest and most original melo- 
drama of all time which it seems 
impossible to praise too much with- 
out giving away some of its sur- 
prises. Not to be missed.—At the 
Fulton. 











The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THE WorRLD AND THE Faitu. I/t is our inteniion to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





WAR IN THE LAND OF THE LION 


HE war has penetrated the very 

heart of Africa. Where barely 
half a century ago explorers beat a 
precarious path, tanks now rumble, 
the clatter of machine-guns is 
heard and the drone of airplanes 
hardly ever ceases. That warfare 
on such a modern scale is possible 
in East and Central Africa is largely 
due to the scheme conceived by 
Cecil Rhodes and for some years 
made practicable, of linking the 
Cape with Cairo by road. The Cape- 
Cairo route, connecting the most 
southernly point of Africa with its 
northern extreme, is responsible for 
many of the roads which now bear 
the brunt of mechanized warfare on 
land in areas as wild as they are 
fascinating. 

To persons who know and love 
these parts as I do, an earthly para- 
dise from the naturalist’s point of 
view and a wonder of romance by 
reason of the colorful past and pres- 
ent of people and places (Rider 
Haggard’s thrillers could have been 
enacted here in reality and not only 
in imagination), the coming of 


modern war into such beautiful and 





sequestered lands within a brief 
period of European imported civi- 
lization is a matter of surprise and 
grievous distress. But such is the 
march of modern times, stopping at 
nothing and nowhere, itself a mon- 
strous tank. 

Before the clank and clatter of 
arms obliterates all other feelings 
and drowns Nature’s supreme do- 
main and with it the soul of man, 
inspired and elated, into oblivion, 
let me chronicle some of the inter- 
esting things I have seen and ex- 
perienced in these parts. 


From Aden — another landmark 
on the war-map—the ship, a French 
one in my case, after emerging 
from the sweltering heat of the 
Red Sea, takes her passengers 
across the Indian Ocean to Mom- 
basa in ten days without a stop. 
British vessels, I suppose, would 
have called at Berbera in British 
Somaliland, but our steamer had 
anchored off Djibouti on the shore 
of the Red Sea in French Somali- 
land, a port probably given a miss 
by ships sailing under a different 
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flag. Neither was Mombasa the 
last port of call; our French mer- 
chantman, for such it was, with 
accommodation for passengers had 
the far distant island of Madagas- 
car in view to which we, fed-up 
with sea after three weeks of it, let 
her gladly proceed with her pre- 
cious charges; one in particular, 
the pompous wife of a French colo- 
nial officer, who had us all, poor 
enterprising missionaries, cleared 
off the first-class deck back into our 
own democratic quarters, which 
deck, by the way, Madame Pompa- 
dour had afterwards entirely to 
herself for her perambulations 
when her less squeamish, more hail- 
fellow-well-met fellow- passengers 
came hobnobbing with us in the 
second class. 

From the dawn of its history na- 
tions have wrestled for the posses- 
sion of Mombasa, which fact has 
given it its native name “Kisiwa 
cha Mvita,” “the island of war.” In 
the seventh century the Arabs had 
established themselves in and 
around Mombasa converting the 
early settlements founded at un- 
known dates by Asiatic pioneers 
from Arabia and Persia to Islam, 
offering another instance of the 
tenacity of Islam adherents, for 
Mombasa and all the coast are still 
veritable strongholds of the Prophet. 
Strangely enough, these early set- 
tlers were known among them- 
selves as “the Twelve Tribes,” con- 
juring up, once more, pictures of 
the twelve lost tribes of Israel who 
are also said to have wandered as 
far afield as West Africa, which 
supposition Father Williams, S.J., 
in his book Hebrewisms of West 
Africa tries to prove per longum et 
latum. 

Nevertheless, attempts at Chris- 
tianizing the Mombasa area must 
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have been made, because the Portu- 
guese who anchored off Mombasa 
in 1505 and secured for a hundred 
years the monopoly of the Indian 
Ocean when D’Almeida in 1509 
destroyed the Arab and Egyptian 
fleets in one of the greatest sea fights 
of the world’s history, were usually 
accompanied on their hazardous 
travels by one or more missionaries. 
At any rate, it is certain that mis- 
sionaries were working on East 
Africa’s coast in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the first one to reach the old 
kingdom of Monomotapa being the 
Jesuit Father Gongalvez da Silveira 
who suffered martyrdom in 1561 
on the Mazoe River in Rhodesia. At 
a later date missionary work in 
Monomotapa was undertaken by 
the Dominicans, the district being 
known as “Mission Province No. 14 
of the Rosary.” This mission work 
was continued into the eighteenth 
century. Also St. Francis Xavier is 
said to have evangelized pagans of 
the island when his ship called at 
East African ports, probably some- 
times delayed for years while the 
monotony of the old mariners’ life 
was broken by a spot of fighting. 

The Arabs, the earliest known 
settlers in Mombasa’s history, are 
its owners today, to whom the Brit- 
ish, although possessing the main- 
land and the vast territories beyond, 
pay tribute for its use; especially 
the use of the harbor, a modern 
deep seaport, situated on one side 
of the island, the native harbor or 
“Old Harbor,” as it is called, lying 
off the opposite shore and present- 
ing a picturesque scene with its 
hundreds of native dhows, in former 
days, and not so very long ago, 
used for trafficking in captured 
women destined for distant harems, 
the great stanch ships being even 
now ocean-going. 
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The most impressive historical 
monument on the island is the 
pinkish stone mass known as Fort 
Jesus, erected by the Portuguese in 
1593, and besieged by the Arabs in 
1696-1698 for an uninterrupted 
period of thirty-one months, until, 
finally, the fort fell, the survivors, 
eleven men and two women, being 
massacred. The fort, over which 
the red flag of the Sultan of Zanzi- 
bar, from whom Mombasa is leased, 
is flown, has now probably been 
turned into a museum, although re- 
cently it was used as a prison. 

Mombasa, joined with the main- 
land of Kenya by a causeway carry- 
ing a railway line and a road, intro- 
duces the traveler to one of the 
most wonderful journeys I know, a 
train with sleeping accommoda- 
tions and a dining-car attached 
carrying him through 886 miles of 
wild life and unsurpassed scenic 
beauty at the leisurely pace of an 
average of eighteen miles per hour 
to the capital of the native kingdom 
of Uganda. 

I can only touch on the high spots 
of this trip, but these are ample to 
show the thrilling experience of go- 
ing a-roaming in comfort and safety 
through the earth’s most densely 
packed natural zoo. 

Out of a few dozen or more little 
railway stations, the first to arrest 
one’s interest is Tsavo, where lions 
have made history. That thrilling 
book, The Man-eaters of Tsavo, de- 
scribes the exploits of two of these 
colossal beasts who almost stopped 
for a time the laying of the rail- 
road by their predatory expeditions 
on the camps. Their total quarry 
in the space of two or three months 
was nearly two hundred native la- 
borers killed, whom they seized by 
jumping over the camp-fires, and 
one white engineer carried off out 
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of a stationary railway carriage. It 
makes a blood-curdling story 
heightened by the belief of every- 
one that the animals were pos- 
sessed, so cunning were their re- 
peated escapes. 

Of another station the tale is told 
that one day a lion calmly made 
his appearance on the platform, 
pacing up and down as if he were 
waiting for his train. But it would 
have been difficult for him to obtain 
his ticket because the station mas- 
ter was hiding in the water tank. 

Lions have a reputation for seek- 
ing the limelight, which is borne 
out by the following tale: On the 
occasion of the opening of a new 
bridge on this same railroad, it was 
a lion and his mate who, walking 
with dignified mien, proceeded the 
first train carrying the governor and 
his entourage across the bridge! 

The giraffe with his towering 
height is responsible for another 
tall story. He is supposed to have 
rammed the telephone wires in sev- 
eral places by forgetting to duck 
when passing the track. Engineers 
were forced to lay the wires all over 
again; but this time, profiting by 
the lesson, they placed them under 
the ground. Blending perfectly 
with the foliage of the trees against 
which he stands, the giraffe can 
only be spotted when he is on the 
run. 

Herds of zebra, those beautifully 
black - and - white striped graceful 
animals of the equine genus, band- 
ed together in great numbers for 
protection against their main ene- 
my the lion, present a fascinating 
sight, and are usually flanked by a 
few antelope-bulls who, thrust out 
of their own groups by stronger 
males, have joined the zebra ranks 
for safety. 

Perhaps the most attractive pic- 
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ture is that of the antelopes, of 
which there are numerous species. 
Congregating in herds of fifty or 
more, one male and the others 
his harem of females, they uncon- 
cernedly watch the passing train, 
showing to advantage from some- 
times only a dozen yards distance. 
Their finely-shaped horns are true 
ornaments from Nature’s carving 
hand, some prong- forked, others 
cow-horn-like prodders, but most of 
them long slender shafts twisted in 
beautiful spirals. Those of the 
Greater Kudu reach the record 
length of sixty-three and one-half 
inches, that is, a foot longer than 
the height of the animal itself which 
is only about fifty-two inches. 

With the invasion of modern 
armies into this land, there will 
doubtless be wanton slaughter, in 
spite of the regulations of game pre- 
serves. Moreover, the flesh of some 
of the animals, for example, the 
Eland, the largest of all the ante- 
lopes, is tender and juicy. It is 
probable that this war will deplete 
Africa’s plains of some of its ani- 
mal species, as indiscriminate 
shooting has done before. 

After two days and two nights of 
travel the capital of the native king- 
dom of Uganda is reached, Kam- 
pala, and here again one finds one- 
self on the threshold of romance. 
Like Rome, Kampala is built on 
seven hills, two of them harboring 
the headquarters of two Societies 
for Foreign Missions, the White 
Fathers and the Fathers of Mill 
Hill. The coincidence of the “seven 
hills” might well be attributed to 
divine playfulness, for what could 
be more appropriate than that 
Africa’s most flourishing mission, 
boasting twenty-two martyrs al- 
ready declared Blessed and a 
Uganda-born bishop, consecrated 





last year by the present Pope as one 
of that apostelic group of twelve,— 
the first of our time to be raised to 
the Episcopate,—would thus faith- 
fully copy the Eternal City. It may 
be noted here as a matter of great 
missionary interest that, although 
this native bishop of Uganda is the 
first of our time, as I have just 
stated, he is not the first native 
bishop in the annals of the Church 
in Central Africa; neither are his 
priests, all of whom are natives of 
the country, the first in their sphere. 
It is held that the Congo possessed 
a native bishop four or five centu- 
ries ago and that native priests 
existed in different parts of Africa 
at that remote period. That the 
Catholic Church had certainly 
reached Africa’s interior in the days 
of the Spanish and Portuguese navi- 
gators is borne out by the fact that 
modern explorers found among the 
treasures of a native chief of the 
hinterland of Nigeria beautiful chal- 
ices and other sacred vessels of the 
Catholic Church. The existence of 
a native clergy in Africa would be 
quite in harmony with the mind of 
the Catholic Church which has up- 
held this practice from the time of 
her foundation. 

In Uganda are located the sources 
of the Nile and the Victoria Nyanza 
Lake, which itself is fed by numer- 
ous streams from snow-clad moun- 
tains. The ancients who paid 
divine honor to this mysterious 
fructifier of the barren lands of 
Egypt are said to have sailed down 
its waters in search of its origin, 
which they called and traced on 
their maps as the “Mountains of the 
Moon.” These fabulous mountains 
of ancient explorers and cartogra- 
phers are nothing else but the ma- 
jestic Ruwenzori Mountain range in 
Western Uganda whence it slopes 
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toward the equatorial forest belt of 
the Belgian Congo. In the dense 
forests found in those regions lives 
the gorilla-ape, whose habitat is 
shared by the pigmy, said to be the 
oldest inhabitant of the African 
continent, driven from its plains by 
migrations of strong Negro tribes. 
They are equally famous as the 
home of the curious animal, Okapi, 
whose prehistoric remains were 
known to science, although the spe- 
cies was supposed to be extinct. 
When it was rediscovered, some 
thirty years ago, it was classified as 
a close relation of the giraffe whose 
shape, on a miniature scale, it imi- 
tates. Probably this creature found 
shelter in the nearly impenetrable 
forest before a stronger animal. 
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These two colonies, Kenya and 
Uganda, are helping to stock Brit- 
ain’s larder. Uganda has large rub- 
ber plantations, and nearly every 
native owns his plot of cotton for 
sale to Britain. Kenya, because of 
its high altitude, is an ideal coun- 
try for agriculture and cattle breed- 
ing. It cures its own bacon and ex- 
ports coffee on a large scale. Its 
coffee with an excellent flavor is 
exported to Britain which in its 
turn redistributes it to other de- 
pendencies. 

Mombasa, that bone of contention 
among successive races, is the har- 
bor on which those exports depend. 
It is an important knot in the girdle 
that Britain has put round the earth. 

A. BRUENs. 
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Nova et Vetera 


THE “BROGUE” 


THE Irish “brogue” is a word of 
interesting origin. It first was ap- 
plied by the Irish to the attempts of 
the English settlers to speak Irish; 
and the term later was cleverly in- 
verted by the English to the at- 
tempts of the Irish to speak the 
English language, forced upon them 
to the exclusion of their own tongue. 
And there is a lot more behind the 
brogue than we realize. It is sim- 
ply the native way of thought and 
expression bursting forth on Irish 
lips, where even to this day the 
English language trembles not a 
little nervously. . . . The brogue, 
anyhow, has enriched the English 
with the wild, sweet twist of the 
Irish idiom, abundant, poetic, laugh- 
ing, living speech, such as would 
have delighted, say, a Villon, and 
which William Shakespeare some- 
how miraculously knew. . . . If the 
English language is impure today, 
per contra the Irish language is with 
Sanskrit and Hebrew one of the 
three pure tongues of mankind. It 
has not borrowed from other mod- 
ern tongues, and yet it is quite 
adaptable to modern needs. The 
fact of its revival today in Eire (and 
there are now, chairs of Gaelic lit- 
erature in several leading universi- 
ties in America) forms perhaps the 
most astounding phenomenon of 
contemporary Irish life and it be- 
speaks a reservoir of deep cultural 
energy in the race. The Irish lan- 
guage is a mother tongue, a culture 
tongue that fell from the lips of its 
people ere Virgil sang or Cicero 
molded the speech of Rome. It is 





salutary to see its rebirth; the world 
is large enough for a diversity of 
cultures and humanity is the richer 
for them. A people’s language and 
literature are the unconscious in- 
struments of peace, by which they 
make a supremely beautiful state- 


ment of their race ethic. 
—T. F. Hearty, from a letter in The New 
York Times, May 5th. 
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OLp LENTEN SERMONS 


In the midst of the unequal litera- 
ture of the eleventh century, pro- 
duced under such varied influences 
as maurauding Danes and travellers 
from the East, Old English prose 
reached its height in a new form. 
If the times were difficult they were 
also vigorous, and this vigor was 
most fruitful in the monastic re- 
form which it accomplished, a re- 
form which made of great monas- 
teries such as Winchester, Abing- 
don and Cerne strong fortresses of 
peace in the midst of turmoil where 
culture was tended asalamp. Edu- 
cation and reading flowered in prose 
as they had done in the eighth cen- 
tury, with the important difference 
that now the prose was English 
rather than Latin, a flexible, artis- 
tic, even classic English, which 
found its best expression in ser- 
mons... . 

The eleventh century homilies 
were shaped with art, and parish 
priests incapable of so doing were 
assisted by the more leisured monks. 
Thus a definite homiletic tradition 
came to be established. It was this 
tradition which bridged the difficult 
time of the Norman conquest and 
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made of our prose a continuous line 
from early to modern times. The 
manner and style of the tenth- and 
eleventh-century homily, with its 
foundation in the lives of the Saints, 
its abundance of narrative illustra- 
tions, its vigorous and homely use 
of allegory, its tapestry of Scrip- 
tural quotations, all directed fear- 
lessly to the stirring of the will 
rather than to the instruction of the 
speculative intellect, are traceable 
through the Ancren Riwle, in the 
thirteenth century, the devotional 
writings of the fourteenth on to the 
motley prose of the fifteenth. The 
influence continued into the six- 
teenth and met the rising Renais- 
sance in the works of Saint Thomas 
More. Sermons had followed 
straight lines through the whole 
period, but their influence can be 
traced far beyond into such alien 
forms as the Elizabethan Drama, 
and astonishingly, but logically, in- 
to the allegories of John Bunyan. 
We may even follow the Puritan 
homilist into American literature in 
the pages of Little Women. The 
ripples caused by the casting of a 
literary pebble break upon far 
shores. . 

The collection of sermons called 
the Blickling Homilies takes its 
name from the manuscript contain- 
ing them, kept in the library of 
Blickling Hall, Norfolk. By a 
chance reference to the date in one 
of them, we know that the pen of 
the unknown compiler was moving 
over the parchment in the year 971. 
In language and style the Blickling 
Homilies stand midway between the 
unformed prose of the ninth cen- 
tury and the gracefully skillful 
writings of the eleventh. They are 
nineteen in number and vary great- 
ly in tone. The sermon for the 


Feast of the Annunciation fore- 
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shadows the warm, exclamatory 
style of the mystic Saint Bernard 
when it says to Our Lady: “the red- 
ness of the rose gleams in thee, and 
the whiteness of the lily shines in 
thee; and let Christ’s bridebower be 
made fair with all manner of blos- 
soms that grow. .. . He gave His 
red gem that was His holy Blood, 
and thus made us sharers in the 
heavenly kingdom.” The six Lent- 
en sermons that follow are more 
sober, and full of common sense, 
for “lo, we have heard this Holy 
Gospel read before us, and yet we 
must go over it, that we may know 
more fully that it is a pattern of 
eternal life for us.” They return 
often to the stern yet gracious 
thoughts of death upon which 
preachers love to dwell: “Lo, we 
know that all glory and all fairness 
hies and hastens to the end of this 
world’s life and is afterwards turned 
to dust. . . . Wherefore, loved men, 
I pray and urge each of you to scan 
in his heart with silent mind what 
the deathly body is like when the 
soul is gone, and the fairness that 
he loved here in this world, like the 
blown trees and the blown flowers.” 

The Easter sermon recounts still 
again the harrowing of Limbo, 
adding the detail that Eve was re- 
leased last of all, after much plead- 
ing. In another the end of the 
world is seen swiftly approaching. 
In the sermon on the Ascension a 
vivid account is given of the foot- 
prints left by our Lord on the rock, 
and of the shrine built around them, 
with its shining lamps. A discord- 
ant note is struck in the tales of 
the Assumption of Our Lady, and of 
the adventures of Saint Peter and 
Saint Paul in Rome who contended 
in wonder -working with Simon 
Magus in the presence of Nero. 
Perhaps it was of such exaggerated 
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and unbalanced apocrypha that 
Aelfric wrote later: “If we say more 
about this Feast day than what we 
read in the Holy Books, which are 
set through God’s inspiration, then 
we are like the heretics who through 
their own inspiration or through 
dreams wrote many false things. 
... There are heretical books both 
in Latin and in English, and fool- 
ish men believe them.” “Heretical” 
is perhaps too strong a word to 
translate Aelfric’s idea; “foolish” is 
the impression made. The tale of 
Andreas is again told with less dig- 
nity and beauty than in the poem. 
Different again is the quiet and 
more historical story of Saint Mar- 
tin. A very curious sermon is that 
recounting the miraculous dedica- 
tion of the Church of Saint Michael 
in Campania. It ends with a 
strange “vision of Saint Paul,” the 
striking likeness of which to the 
passage in Beowulf describing Gren- 
del’s mere suggests that the influ- 
ence of the poem was long-lived: 

“As Saint Paul was looking to 
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the north of the earth, whence all 
waters flow down, he saw over the 
waters a hoary stone; and north of 
the waters grew rimy woods. And 
there were shadow-mists, and under 
the stone was the dwelling of mon- 
sters and cursed creatures. And he 
saw that on the cliff hung many 
swart souls bound by their hands. 
And the fiends in the likeness of 
monsters were gripping them as a 
greedy wolf. And the water under 
the cliff was swart, and between the 
cliff and the waters were some 
twelve miles, and when the twigs 
broke, down went the souls who 
were hanging on the twigs, and the 
monsters seized them. These were 
the souls of those who in this world 
did wickedly, and would not cease 
ere their life’s end. But now let us 
earnestly pray to Saint Michael to 
lead our souls into joy, where they 
may make bliss without end for- 
ever. Amen.” 


—From Word-Hoard. Translated and ar- 
ranged by Marcarer WiiiiuMms, M.A. (Oxon.) 
(New York: Sheed & Ward). 




















THE SUPREMACY OF THE SPIRIT 


Every world crisis is, as the word 
denotes, a judgment and a decision 
out of which something new must 
come. It is therefore an opportu- 
nity to hear the Word of God and 
for the Spirit to manifest its crea- 
tive power to humanity. This is the 
hope that the prophets always 
maintain in their vision of judge- 
ment against the nations, and which 
the Church constantly repeats in the 
liturgy. “Come, O Lord, do not wait, 
deliver thy people from the hand 
of power. Show thy face and we 
shall be saved.” This tremendous 
sense of urgent need and real de- 
liverance finds only a very pallid 
and vague reflection in the religious 
attitude of the average Christian. 
That is why the Christian faith has 
made so little impression on the 
modern world and seems powerless 
to influence the course of history. 
And although the Movement of the 
Sword of the Spirit may seem in 
itself a very small thing, I think it 
is important, because it does at- 
tempt to face this vital issue which 
has been so neglected and ignored 
by the more highly organized forms 
of ecclesiastical activity. As Car- 
dinal Hinsley says, everyone can 
play a part in this spiritual crusade, 
for the Spirit divides His gifts to 
each according to his will to use 
them. We can take part in it by 
prayer, by study and by action. It 
is not necessary to say much about 
the first and last of these, for all 
Catholics understand the impor- 
tance of prayer and all Englishmen 
understand the importance of ac- 
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tion. But both Catholics and Eng- 
lishmen are inclined to neglect the 
second intellectual arm and to un- 
dervalue the importance of the 
power of thought. The real reason 
of the success of the new powers 
that are conquering the world and 
the failure of Christians to with- 
stand them has been that the former 
have used the intellectual arm to 
the fullest extent, however pervert- 
ed their aim, whereas the Christians 
have been content with good inten- 
tions and sound principles which 
they have accepted as a matter of 
course. It was the greatest of the 
dictators, Napoleon, who said: 
“There are two powers in the world, 
the sword and the mind. In the 
long run the sword is always beaten 
by the mind.” Yet no one can ac- 
cuse Napoleon of undervaluing the 
power of the sword. And so the 
fact that we believe the power of 
the Spirit is even greater than that 
of the mind is no reason for neglect- 
ing the latter, which can be either 
the most potent instrument of the 
Spirit or its most formidable adver- 
sary. 

The attempt of the mind to dis- 
pense with the spirit to build a 
world that should be entirely in 
man’s power and should find its 
end in him is no new thing. It is, 
as St. Augustine showed, a univer- 
sal tendency that runs through the 
whole of history and takes on dif- 
ferent forms in different ages. But 
never has it revealed itself so ex- 
plicitly as it does today in the totali- 
tarian state, which has almost suc- 
ceeded in constructing a world com- 
pletely closed to the Spirit and leav- 
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ing no loophole or corner for spirit- 
ual freedom. But the result is so 
oppressive to human nature, so ulti- 
mately self-destructive, that it must 
inevitably produce a reaction of re- 
sistance and revolt, in which the 
Christian elements in Western civi- 
lization will once more make them- 
selves felt. It may seem Utopian at 
this time to speak of the coming 
of a new Christian order—a new 
Christendom. But the more we rec- 
ognize our distance from the goal 
and the immensity of the difficul- 
ties to be overcome, the more hope 
there is of ultimate success. 

For what we must look for is not 
the alliance of the temporal power, 
as in the old Christendom, and an 
external conformity to Christian 
standards, but a reordering of all 
the elements of human life and civi- 
lization by the power of the Spirit: 
the birth of a true community which 
is neither an inorganic mass of in- 
dividuals nor a mechanized organi- 
zation of power, but a living spir- 
itual order. 

The ideal of such a community 
was the dream that inspired the po- 
litical reformers and revolutionaries 
of the last two centuries, but since 
they rejected the power of the Spirit 
their ideals proved unreal and Uto- 
pian, and they achieved either free- 
dom without order, or order with- 
out freedom. 

Today, we in England are fight- 
ing against the totalitarian order, 
which is the most radical and sys- 
tematic denial of freedom that the 
world has seen. But we must rec- 
ognize while we fight for freedom 
that freedom alone will not save the 
world. A true peace can only be 
secured by the restoration of spir- 
itual order, for it is only in the 
Spirit that power and freedom are 
reconciled and united, so that the 


Sword of the Spirit is both the 
power that can deliver us from the 
hand of the enemy and the force 
that awakens and sets free the dor- 
mant sources of energy in human 


nature itself. 
—CHRISTOPHER Dawson, in The Dublin Re- 
view (London), January. 


-— 
— 





SoviET FRIENDSHIP AN ILLUSION 


Mr. ANTHONY EDEN may be trust- 
ed to make a most determined effort 
to appease the Soviets and to detach 
the Moscow wheel from the Berlin- 
Tokyo-Rome Axis. 

What are the chances of his being 
successful? In my considered opin- 
ion — none, unless Britain is pre- 
pared to introduce Communism and 
become a member of the World 
Federation of Soviet Republics. This 
is being made abundantly clear by 
the Moscow agents in this country 
—the British Communists. Read 
The Daily Worker or the reports on 
the proceedings at the so-called 
“People’s Convention” held recently 
in London, and you will find ample 
confirmation of my conclusions. 

Another, even more striking con- 
firmation, can be found in the past 
record of the Soviet Government in 
relation to European or interna- 
tional affairs. Under the Soviets 
Russia ceased to be a stabilizing 
factor in world politics. The exist- 
ence, on the eastern fringe of Eu- 
rope, of a revolutionary regime 
frankly hostile to the order estab- 
lished on the rest of the Continent, 
was a constant source of all sorts of 
trouble. In fact, the causes of prac- 
tically every economic, social, or 
political crisis which had befallen 
Europe during the last twenty-three 
years, including the present war, 
can be easily traced to the fact that 
such a huge and powerful country 
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as Russia had been allowed to be- 
come the citadel of the Communist 
despotism and the centre of all the 
subversive movements in the world. 

The fact that 150 million Rus- 
sians have been cut off from any 
commercial intercourse with the 
outside world, except through the 
rigid machinery of the Soviet for- 
eign trade monopoly, upset eco- 
nomic equilibrium which had been 
built up in Europe before 1914. 

The economic consequences of 
this violent dislocation of the world 
trade were incalculable. Many in- 
dustries in this country and on the 
Continent, owing to the loss of a 
big and expanding Russian market, 
were seriously hampered in their 
development, some had to make 
costly readjustments, others were 
ruined or managed to continue their 
activities only thanks to large Gov- 
ernment grants and subsidies. . 

The Soviets subordinated the eco- 
nomic interests of Russian people 
to the political aims of their regime, 
and manipulated their trade with 
other countries accordingly. When 
it suited their purpose tlie Soviets 
flooded foreign markets with their 
goods and sold them cheap. This 
unfair competition often upset mar- 
kets and created conditions of in- 
stability. At other times, by the 
sudden withholding of supplies 
from Russia, the Soviets created ar- 
tificial shortage of certain com- 
modities and sent prices sky-high 
thus producing violent disturb- 
ances. 

In the same detrimental manner 
the Soviets manipulated their im- 
ports. By steady and ever increas- 
ing buying they created demand for 
certain kinds of goods. Naturally, 
the prices rose, the boom was fos- 
tered, manufacturers increased pro- 
duction and invested fresh capital 
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in new enterprises. Then, sudden- 
ly, the Soviets withdrew from the 
market, the prices dropped, and the 
condition of crisis was created. 

All these manipulations, learned 
in the high school of financial and 
commercial crookdom, violently 
disturbed the sensitive machinery 
of international trade and produced 
wide and detrimental repercus- 
sions, undermining the stability of 
the capitalist order. The Soviet 
foreign trade policy certainly did 
not contribute to the economic sta- 
bilisation of the post-war Europe. 
On the contrary, it was a highly 
disturbing factor all the time, and, 
as this country largely depends on 
international trade, was extremely 
detrimental to the British interests. 

Unfortunately, European bank- 
ers, traders, and industrialists never 
understood the hidden purposes of 
the Soviet trading policy and loudly 
clamoured for more trade with So- 
viet Russia. They were supported 
by the Socialists and trade union 
leaders who, in their ignorance, 
thought that trade with the Soviets 
would alleviate the blight of unem- 
ployment. Soviet agents and sym- 
pathisers, of course, encouraged 
this stupid illusion. 

The European Governments gen- 
erally and the successive British 
Governments in particular, pressed 
from all sides and anxious to im- 
prove the economic situation in 
their respective countries, conclud- 
ed trade agreements with Moscow, 
granted export credits, opened their 
markets for Soviet dumping, and 
provided many other trading facili- 
ties. But in the end they usually 
found, to their disappointment and 
distress, that trade with Communist 
Russia brought more trouble than 
profit. 

The Soviets used their foreign 
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trade missions for another purpose, 
namely, as a cover for their sub- 
versive activities. Communist 
agents and spies travelled freely all 
over the world under the guise of 
Soviet trade representatives and en- 
joyed diplomatic privileges in re- 
spect of their person and correspon- 
dence. The Nazis learned a good 
deal in this respect from the Rus- 
sian Bolsheviks. 

The present Soviet foreign trade 
policy remains true to its pattern: 
this policy is being used as a 
weapon for the destruction of Eu- 
ropean order and civilization. It 
is no secret that the Soviets are do- 
ing what they can to frustrate the 
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effectiveness of the British block- 
ade and help economically Britain’s 
enemies. Not only do they export 
oil, grain, and many other essential 
war materials to Germany, but are 
trying to organise, on a large scale, 
the re-exports of such overseas 
produce as rubber, cotton, tin, rare 
metals, etc., to the enemy countries. 

There can be no doubt—and the 
Ministry of Economic Warfare is 
well aware of the fact—that the 
Soviet trading policy is extremely 
hostile to Britain. I am afraid Mr. 
Eden, however hard he may try, 
will not be able to reverse it. 


ANATOLE VY. BarkaLorr, in The Weekly Re- 
view, January 23, 1941. 








TomsB For Pius XI. CONSECRATED 


AFrTER the death of Pope Pius XI., 
February 10, 1939, his body was 
placed in a temporary vault in St. 
Peter’s. Last month, on Sunday, 
February 9th, a new tomb was con- 
secrated for his final resting place. 
It is a marble sarcophagus, the gift 
of the people of Milan. Holy Mass 
was celebrated at the tomb by His 
Eminence Ildefonso Cardinal Schus- 
ter, Archbishop of Milan, in the 
presence of His Holiness Pope Pius 
XII. and many Cardinals and other 
dignitaries. A_ presentation dis- 
course was delivered by Cardinal 
Caccia-Dominioni, in the name of 
the Milanese doners of the tomb, 
and Federico Cardinal Tedeschini, 
Archpriest of the Basilica of St. 
Peter, replied, accepting the sar- 
cophagus. The Supreme Pontiff 
made a brief speech of thanks in 
which he paid homage to his prede- 
cessor. Two parchment scrolls, tes- 
tifying to the placing of the body of 
Pope Pius XI. in the sarcophagus, 
were sealed inside. 


<i 
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ARCHBISHOP OF SAN ANTONIO 
APPOINTED 


LaTE in January, Bishop Lucey of 
Amarillo was appointed to the See 
of San Antonio, left vacant by the 
death of Archbishop Arthur J. 
Drossaerts last September. Both 
Sees are in the State of Texas. The 
Archbishop-elect became the second 
Bishop of Amarillo in 1934. Last 


year he invited the Paulist Fathers 
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to take charge of a church in Lub- 
bock, to be used as a mission center 
for the northern part of Texas. 

The Most Rev. Robert E. Lucey 
is a native of Los Angeles, Calif. He 
made his studies for the priesthood 
in the seminaries in that State un- 
til 1912 when he was sent to the 
North American College in Rome. 
He was ordained there on May 14, 
1916, and returned to the United 
States to take up parochial work in 
his home diocese. 

The Archbishop-elect has always 
been a friend of labor and a zealous 
worker for social reforms. As a 
priest, he was director of the Catho- 
lic Welfare Bureau in what was 
then the Diocese of Los Angeles and 
San Diego from 1921 to 1926. He 
served on the executive board of the 
State Department of Social Welfare 
and was president of the California 
Conference on Social Work. As a 
Bishop, he was courageously out- 
spoken on economic and _ social 
problems; for example, during the 
controversy over the Child Labor 
Amendment, Bishop Lucey stood 
almost alone in the American Hier- 
archy as supporting the Amend- 
ment. It is announced that the new 
Archbishop will be installed in the 
Cathedral of San Fernando, on 
March 27th, by the Most Rev. 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apos- 
tolic Delegate to the United States. 
The Archbishop-elect assumes his 
new duties in troubled times, for 
San Antonio, though rich in Catho- 
lic traditions, with the famed 
Alamo, originally a Franciscan Mis- 
sion, dating back to about 1722, has 
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been in recent years the scene of 
grave labor difficulties. Untiring 
efforts on the part of his predeces- 
sor, the late Archbishop Drossaerts, 
did much to remedy conditions, but 
many serious problems still remain 
to be solved. The new Archbishop- 
elect is eminently qualified for this 
difficult task and Amarillo’s loss is 
San Antonio’s gain. To Archbishop- 
elect Lucey,. THE CATHOLIC WorLD 
says: “Ad Multos Annos!” 


ttn 
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BEATIFICATION OF AMERICAN 
MARTYRS SOUGHT 


THE Bishops of the United States 
in their annual meeting in 1939 
passed a resolution to petition the 
Holy See for the beatification of 
early missionaries and others who 
were put to death for their faith in 
what is now the territory of the 
United States of America. In the 
last year a committee of scholars 
has drawn up a list of 113 martyrs; 
the list is not yet completed and it 
was announced that the committee 
will welcome contributions of new 
names and evidence. This work is 
under the direction of the Most Rev. 
John Mark Gannon, Bishop of Erie, 
Pa. Recently Bishop Gannon 
brought together, at a meeting in 
New York, a group of eminent 
scholars to co-operate in the labor 
of preparing documents. Among 
these men were the Rev. Marian A. 
Habig, O.F.M., of Quincy College, 
Illinois, who is the author of Heroes 
of God; the Rev. Michael Kenny, 
S.J., of Spring Hill College, Ala- 
bama, author of The Romance of 
the Floridas; the Rev. Reginald M. 
Coffey, O.P., Archivist of the Do- 
minican House of Studies at the 
Catholic University, Washington, 
D. C., and the Rev. John J. Wynne, 


S.J., of Fordham University, Vice- 
Postulator of the cause of Kateri 
Tekakwitha, the “Lily of the Mo- 
hawks.” 

Attention is being specially di- 
rected to the cause of the Rev. Jean 
Francois Buisson de St. Cosmé, the 
first North American born priest to 
meet death at the hands of the In- 
dians. Father St. Cosmé was a 
Canadian missionary who was shot 
to death with arrows near the site 
of the present city of Donaldson- 
ville, La., in the autumn of 1706. 
He had labored among the Arkan- 
sas Indians and afterwards at the 
Natchez Indian village. On the way 
to Mobile with three Frenchmen, 
they were slain by a band of In- 
dians. There will be great interest 
among Catholics and other Ameri- 
cans in the work of Bishop Gan- 
non’s committee to bring about the 
official recognition by the Church 
of the heroic sanctity of the early 
missionaries who labored in what 
is now the United States. 


—— 
on 





RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION FOR PUBLIC 
ScHOOL CHILDREN 


THE plan to provide one hour of 
religious instruction per week for 
public school children, in school 
time, was inaugurated in New York 
at the beginning of February. This 
was authorized under the new law 
adopted at the last session of the 
New York State Legislature. The 
children are released at two o’clock 
on Wednesday afternoon, an hour 
before the closing time of school, 
provided their parents or guardians 
request it and designate the re- 
ligion. For several months, Catho- 
lics, Protestants and Jews have 
been co-operating in setting up the 
necessary centers for this period of 
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religious instruction. The day the 
plan went into operation about 
3,500 children reported at the dif- 
ferent centers. This is only a small 
proportion of the total public school 
enrollment, but it was foreseen that 
the numbers would greatly increase 
as new centers were provided con- 
venient to the schools, and as 
parents were made aware of this 
opportunity to secure religious in- 
struction for their children. By the 
opening of the fall term it is confi- 
dently expected that the plan will 
be in complete operation. 
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CATHOLIC REFUGEE OFFICE 


Earty in February a report was 
issued from the New York head- 
quarters of the International Catho- 
lic Office for Refugee Affairs, call- 
ing attention to what was described 
as the “inconceivable misery in con- 
centration camps which the Nazis 
maintain in unoccupied France.” 
This International Office is the out- 
growth of a meeting of European 
Catholic agencies held in Utrecht, 
Holland, two years ago. At the out- 
break of the present war, Dr. Fred- 
erick W. Hess was sent to New York 
as a liaison officer and when the 
Low Countries were invaded he was 
asked to take over executive power 
and carry on the work in New York. 
The Office is at 11 West 42d Street. 
The report on Nazi concentration 
camps instanced one in Gurs, a tiny 
village not far from Lourdes, in the 
south of France. Overcrowding and 
lack of proper food and clothing are 
the least of the hardships endured 
by the victims of Nazi cruelty. The 
International Office operates a mail 
department as one of the services it 
seeks to render the unfortunate 
European refugees. 
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Last month, also, word came 
from Geneva, Switzerland, that no 
less than seventy-eight monasteries 
and convents have been forcibly 
closed in the German Reich proper. 
Among the monasteries to suffer 
was that of the Benedictines in 
Bregenz, Austria. The Nazi police 
arrived there recently at 9:30 in the 
morning and ordered the Commu- 
nity to be out by six o’clock that 
evening. They were permitted to 
take only their personal belongings 
and a little over the equivalent of 
$1.00 in German money. The Bene- 
dictines crossed into Switzerland 
and found at least a temporary 
refuge in Mariastein near Basle. 
This new outrage was made the 
subject of a broadcast in Spanish 
from the Vatican City Radio Sta- 
tion. The pretext used by the Nazis 
in all these cases is the need of space 
for refugees from Bessarabia and 
other territories where Germanic 
populations suddenly found them- 
selves deprived of their homes after 
the Nazi regime had made deals 
with the Soviet Government at their 
expense. However, despite all op- 
position the Catholics of Germany, 
it was reported, were still flocking 
to their churches; for example, the 
Midnight Masses at Christmas were 
crowded beyond capacity, and for- 
tunately there were no air - raids 
or air-raid alarms during those 
hours. 

The Vatican Radio emphatically 
denied the report from the Reich 
that the Nazi Government provided 
facilities for Catholics in the occu- 
pied territories to practice their re- 
ligion and that it had even appealed 
to Soviet Russia to do likewise in 
the parts of Europe which they had 
conquered. On the contrary, it has 
been repeatedly stated in Rome that 
the efforts of the Holy See to help 
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Polish prisoners of Germany have 
been constantly blocked. The Su- 
preme Pontiff wished to send a rep- 
resentative into Poland but he has 
not been permitted to do so. There 
has been persistent opposition by 
the Nazis to the efforts of the Vati- 
can to aid the Poles in German- 
occupied areas; after other obsta- 
cles had been cleared away the 
Nazis invoked the banking regula- 
tions. It is estimated there are 
400,000 Polish prisoners in Ger- 
many living under wretched condi- 
tions; even the work of the Inter- 
national Red Cross has been hin- 
dered, and attempts to bring the 
comforts of religion to the sufferers 
have been impeded in every pos- 
sible way. It was reported that the 
Holy See is increasingly alarmed by 
the steadily mounting hardships 
facing the Polish people. It was re- 
called that the Vatican’s work for 
war prisoners was welcomed during 
the last World War. 


— 
—_ 





NEWMAN CLuBS CONVENTION 


REPRESENTATIVES of some twenty 
Newman Clubs of Colleges in the 
New York metropolitan area held 
their twenty-second annual Con- 
vention in New York at the begin- 
ning of February. About 1,000 
delegates attended the sessions and 
received Holy Communion at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. The general 
theme of the Convention was 
“Peace,” and the Rev. Gerald G. 
Walsh, S.J., of Fordham University, 
led one of the discussions on the 
Catholic student’s attitude on peace. 
The Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York, celebrated 
the Communion Mass for the New- 
manites and the Most Rev. J. Fran- 
cis A. McIntyre, Auxiliary Bishop of 


New York, presided at the breakfast 
which followed, and conveyed to the 
delegates the Archbishop’s message 
of prayer and hope for the contin- 
ued success of the Newman Club 
work. The Hon. Martin Conboy, 
K.C.S.G., former Federal District 
Attorney, spoke on the subject, 
“What Is Peace?” He pointed out 
that the virtues the Church strives 
to encourage are those of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, “with not a war 
motive among them,” and he called 
attention to the position of the Holy 
Father upon whom the heavy bur- 
den of peace-maker rests. Russia 
and China, continued Mr. Conboy, 
were two vast areas which caused 
Pope Pius grave concern. There 
has been warfare on religion, too, 
said Mr. Conboy, but the Church 
still faced the future with great 
hope. 

The Very Rev. Nicholas Higgins, 
O.S.F.C., spoke on “Patriotism and 
Loyalty.” He declared that in this 
country the wish predominantly is 
for peace, but the country must 
make itself worthy of peace by ad- 
hering to sound moral and spiritual 
principles. The Rev. Vincent J. 
Mooney, director of the Youth Divi- 
sion of the N.C.W.C., stressed the 
fact that the Newman Club Federa- 
tion was to co-exist side by side 
with the Catholic College Student 
Division of the N.C.W.C. 

On Sunday afternoon, following 
the Communion Breakfast, the dele- 
gates held a “club clinic” at Colum- 
bia University. They discussed the 
use of club papers as a medium for 
constructive work in the colleges, 
and plans for enlisting new mem- 
bers and holding the interest of 
members. Mr. George B. McNally 
is chairman of the New York Prov- 
ince of the Newman Club Federa- 
tion. JOSEPH I. MALLOoy. 








COMPLETE TEXT OF 
H. R. 1776 


(77th Congress. Ist Session) 
A BILL? 


Further to promote the defense of the United States, and for other 
purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, that this act may be cited 
as “An Act to Promote the Defense of the United States.” 

Section 2. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “defense article” means— 

(1) Any weapon, munition, aircraft, vessel or boat; 

(2) Any machinery, facility, tool, material, or supply nec- 
essary for the manufacture, production, processing, re- 
pair, servicing or operation of any article described in 
this subsection; 

(3) Any component material or part of or equipment for any 
article described in this subsection; 

(4) Any other commodity or article for defense. Such term 
“defense article” includes any article described in this 
subsection: manufactured or procured pursuant to Sec- 
tion 3, or to which the United States or any foreign gov- 
ernment has or hereafter acquires title, possession or 
control. 

(b) The term “defense information” means any plan, specifica- 
tion, design, prototype or information pertaining to any defense 
article. 

Section 3. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, the 
President may, from time to time, when he deems it in the interest of 
national defense, to the extent to which funds are made available or con- 
tracts are from time to time authorized by Congress, authorize the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of the Navy or the head of any other department 
or agency of the government— 

(1) To manufacture in arsenals, factories and shipyards 
under their jurisdiction, or otherwise procure, any de- 
fense article for the government of any country whose 
defense the President deems vital to the defense of the 
United States. 


1 As we go to press, the Senate is still debating the measure. The above is the text as 
Reported to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, with the changes from the House text in 


italics. 
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(2) To sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, or otherwise dis- 
pose of, to any such government any defense article, but 
no defense article not manufactured or procured under 
paragraph (1) shall in any way be disposed of under 
this paragraph, except after consultation with the chief 
of staff of the Army or the chief of naval operations of 
the Navy, or both. The value of defense articles dis- 
posed of in any way under authority of this paragraph 
and procured from funds heretofore appropriated shall 
not exceed $1,300,000,000. 

(3) To test, inspect, prove, repair, outfit, recondition or 
otherwise to place in good working order any defense 
article for any such government. 

(4) To communicate to any such government any defense 
information, pertaining to any defense article furnished 
to such government under paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section. 

(5) To release for export any defense article to any such 
government. 

(b) The terms and conditions upon which any such foreign gov- 
ernment receives any aid authorized under subsection (a) shall be 
those which the President deems satisfactory, and the benefit to the 
United States may be payment or repayment in kind or property, or 
any other direct or indirect benefit which the President deems sat- 
isfactory. 

(c) After June 30, 1943, or after the passage by both houses of 
Congress of a concurrrent resolution prior to June 30 1943, which 
declares that powers conferred by or pursuant to subsection (a) are 
no longer necessary to promote the defense of the United States, 
neither the President nor the head of any department or agency shall 
exercise any of the powers conferred by or pursuant to subsection (a) 
except that until July 1, 1946, any of such powers may be exercised 
to the extent necessary to carry out a contract or agreement with 
such a foreign government made before July 1, 1943, or before the 
passage of such concurrent resolution, whichever is the earlier. 

(d) Nothing in this act shall be construed to authorize or to 
permit the authorization of convoying vessels by naval vessels of the 
United States. 

(e) Nothing in this act shall be construed to authorize or to 
permit the authorization of the entry of any American vessel into a 
combat area in violation of Section 3 of the Neutrality Act of 1939. 
Section 4. All contracts or agreements made for the disposition of 

any defense article or defense information pursuant to Section 3 shall con- 
tain a clause by which the foreign government undertakes that it will not, 
without the consent of the President, transfer title to or possession of 
such defense article or defense information by gift, sale or otherwise, or 
permit its use by any one not an officer, employee or agent of such foreign 
government. 
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Section 5. (a) The Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy or the 
head of any other department or agency of the government involved shall, 
when any such defense article or defense information is exported, imme- 
diately inform the department or agency designated by the President to 
administer Section 6 of the act of July 2, 1940 (54 stat. 714), of the quan- 
tities, character, value, terms of disposition, and destination of the article 
and information so exported. 

(b) The President from time to time, but not less frequently 
than once every ninety days, shall transmit to the Congress a report 
of operations under this act except such information as he deems in- 
compatible with the public interest to disclose. Reports provided for 
under this subsection shall be transmitted to the Secretary of the 
Senate or the Clerk of the House of Representatives, as the case may 
be, if the Senate or the House of Representatives, as the case may be, 
is not in session. 

Section 6. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated from 
time to time, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such amounts as may be necessary to carry out the provisions and ac- 
complish the purposes of this act. 

(b) All money and all property which is converted into money 
received under Section 3 from any government shall, with the ap- 
proval of the Director of the Budget, revert to the respective appro- 
priation or appropriations out of which funds were expended with 
respect to the defense article or defense information for which such 
consideration is received, and shall be available for expenditure for 
the purpose for which such expended funds were appropriated by 
law, during the fiscal year in which such funds are received and the 
ensuing fiscal year; but in no event shall any funds so received be 
available for expenditure after June 30, 1946. 

Section 7. The Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy and the 
head of the department or agency shall in all contracts or agreements for 
the disposition of any defense article or defense information fully protect 
the rights of all citizens of the United States who have patent rights in and 
to any such article or information which is hereby authorized to be dis- 
posed of and the payments collected for royalties on such patents shall be 
paid to the owners and holders of such patents. 

Section 8. The Secretaries of War and of the Navy are hereby author- 
ized to purchase or otherwise acquire arms, ammunition and implements 
of war produced within the jurisdiction of any country to which Section 
8 is applicable whenever the President deems such purchase or acquisi- 
tion to be necessary in the interests of the defense of the United States. 

Section 9. The President may, from time to time, promulgate such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary and proper to carry out any of 
the provisions of this act, and he may exercise any power or authority 
conferred on him by this act through such department, agency or officer 
as he shall direct. 
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Our Contributors 


WILLIAM JOHN TUCKER, descend- 
ant of the Fenian leader, John 
O’Leary, disarms any would - be 
critics in the very opening para- 
graphs of his “Ireland and Her Peo- 
ple.” His tribute to the land of his 
birth is unusual and delightful. 
“With an Irishman,” he says, “the 
Faith is instinctive, and he sees no 
need for arguing about it. In his 
country the potatoes are Catholic!” 
Dr. Tucker writes from Tucson, 
Ariz., where he has been Professor 
of English at the University of 
Arizona these many years. 


As the second sketch in her trilo- 
gy “As We Saw Him,” based on 
the Gospel narrative, GLENNYTH M. 
Woops gives us the story of “The 
Woman” taken in adultery, paint- 
ing her in all the tragedy of her 
broken life and the pathos of her 
deep repentance. The first of these 
sketches appeared in our issue of 
last March; the third will follow at 
an early date. Miss Woods holds 
a secretarial position in Washing- 
ton, D. C., but writing is her avoca- 
tion. 


AGAIN JUDGE PIERRE CRABITES and 
Dr. JOHN EARLE UHLER collaborate 
in an article of timely import. Their 
“France is not a Democracy” con- 
cerns a phase of that country’s legal 
procedure with which few Ameri- 
cans are conversant. Judge Crabités, 
whose forbears are French, is on the 
Faculty of Law of the Louisiana 
State University; his colleague, Dr. 
Uhler, is connected with the Eng- 
lish Department there. 


As a young man in Paris, Doc- 
TEUR H. A. JULES-BoIs was, so to 
speak, in but not of the charmed 
circle surrounding “Bergson the 
Magician.” Herein he gives us a 
keen analytical study of the “mas- 
ter,” apportioning praise and cen- 
sure with the sure judgment of one 
who has been grounded in the phi- 
losophy of the Schools. Distin- 
guished also as poet, critic, essayist 
and lecturer, M. Jules-Bois recently 
won acclaim for his masterly pres- 
entation of a paper on “Lamartine,” 
delivered at the February meeting 
here in New York of the Alliance 
Francaise, at which he was intro- 
duced by Professor Louis Allard, of 
Harvard. Unaccountably fearful of 
dire consequences, M. Jules - Bois 
has so far turned a deaf ear to 
our suggestion that he write his 
own reminiscences. Nevertheless, 
we hope some day to prevail upon 
him to share his vivid experiences 
with his many friends here in 
America, as well as in his beloved 
mother country—France. 


Last December we published an 
inspiring account of a high school 
symposium by its organizer and 
chairman, THomas F. Gavin, S.J. 
We predicted at that time that the 
idea would “go over big” but the 
response has far exceeded even our 
expectations. Mr. Gavin tells us of 
the phenomenal success of the re- 
sultant symposia in his paper this 
month under the rather startling 
title “Christ or Gable, Young 
America Chooses”! Reports and 
plans for the near future keep com- 
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ing in, Mr. Gavin says, from schools 
all over the United States and even 
from the Philippine Islands. Mr. 
Gavin is the author of a timely little 
pamphlet Gloomy Lent, just pub- 
lished. 


THE unconquerable spirit of his 
motherland is manifest in Count 
ANTONI TARNOWSKI!’S careful sur- 
vey of “The Position of Poland: 
Past and Present.” Born in Poland 
in 1905, Count Tarnowski gradu- 
ated from the Jagellonian Univer- 
sity in Cracow, having specialized in 
law, economics, and political science. 
In 1933 he joined the Polish For- 
eign Service and was assigned to the 
office of the Polish Commissioner 
General in the Free City of Danzig 
as press attaché. While there he 
saw much of Dr. Hermann Rausch- 
ning, author of The Revolution of 
Nihilism, and improved his oppor- 
tunity to make a detailed study of 
the Nazi movement. After some 
years as Vice-Consul in Amsterdam, 
Holland, he became second Secre- 
tary of the Polish Embassy in 
Washington, D. C. At present 
Count Tarnowski is on leave of ab- 
sence and is devoting his time to 
writing and lecturing. 


WE welcomed SEAN KEHOE among 
our storytellers in our issue of Octo- 
ber last. The poetic Irish lilt of Mr. 
Kehoe’s prose in “The Man on the 
Edge of the World” enchants the 
ear; we agree with him that his 
story has radio-drama possibilities, 
and we hope to hear of its perform- 
ance over the air one of these days. 


A NEW recruit to our ranks is 
Mary Patricia HoLierAN writing 
on “Youth and Organization.” Miss 
Holleran is a graduate of Lauralton 
Hall, Milford, Conn., later attending 
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the Hartford College of Law. She 
received her B.A. from the College 
of Mount St. Vincent and her M.A. 
from Columbia University. Miss 
Holleran has traveled extensively in 
Europe and South America and has 
done considerable lecturing. At 
present she is Assistant Professor 
of Political Science at St. Joseph 
College, West Hartford, Conn. We 
suggest a reading of her article in 
conjunction with another in this 
same issue: “Christ or Gable? 
Young America Chooses.” 


In these days of bitter anxiety 
and strife, it is a welcome relief to 
turn to “Newman Once More” with 
J. Lewis May, who in this essay 
seems to have captured something 
of the serenity of spirit and grace 
of diction of the great Cardinal him- 
self. Born in London, and edu- 
cated in England and France, Mr. 
May was received into the Church 
in 1935; he was at one time joint 
editor with Henry D. Davray of the 
Anglo-French Review and is the au- 
thor of many books; Cardinal New- 
man, The Path through the Wood 
and George Eliot being the best 
known in this country. 


From the Cameroons in British 
West Africa, FATHER A. BRUENS 
send us his sketch of “War in the 
Land of the Lion.” Father Bruens 
is a native of Holland and made his 
studies there and at Mill Hill in 
London. He was ordained in July, 
1927. While working as a mission- 
ary in Uganda he became interested 
in African languages and upon his 
return to London he continued these 
studies, following also a course in 
Primitive Economy. Father Bruens 
has contributed many travel arti- 
cles to magazines in Holland, Eng- 
land, and Ireland, and is the author 
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of a grammar in Lundu, a dialect 
of the Bantu language, for the 
Cameroons. He has recently pre- 
pared a survey of nearly forty 
Bantu dialects which is to be pub- 
lished in Germany under the aus- 
pices of Dr. Westermann, the Direc- 
tor of the International Institute of 
African Languages and Cultures of 
which Institute Father Bruens is a 
member. For the last four years he 
has been engaged in missionary 
work in the Cameroons and anthro- 
pological and linguistic studies. 


THERE are old and new friends 
among our poets this month; Liam 
P. CLiancy (“Kitty O’Clare”), a sine 
qua non in a CATHOLIC WorLD 
March number; Dr. RopEerIcK MaAc- 
EACHEN, with his lovely tribute to 
Our Lady’s “Annunciation” in the 
tradition of Father Tabb; Epitn 
(Mrs. GEorGE) Tatum (“Old Home- 
stead”), one of our Southern lyric- 
ists; SistER M. ANGELINE, S.S.N.D., 
PH.D. (“Legend of the Fianna’’), 
Head of the College of Notre Dame 
of Maryland: are all familiar names. 

And these are the newcomers 
whom we hope to hear from again: 
Etta C. Forses (“Ireland”) is a 


member of the Poetry Society of 
England and the New England 
Poetry Club in Boston. She lives 
with her sister Giralda, who wrote 
for us in August, 1940, and shares 
with her, her deep love for Ireland. 
Miss Forbes has spent much time 
in India and, until recently, has 
written mostly for children’s maga- 
zines. EpwarD McCNAMEE (“Gael”), 
born in Toledo, Ohio, has now be- 
come a New Yorker. He is head of 
the Editorial Department of Na- 
tional Screen Service, which makes 
the screen trailers or announce- 
ments of coming attractions for pic- 
ture theaters. Mr. McNamee was 
the first editor of Call-Board, organ 
of the Catholic Actors’ Guild. Mary 
LAVELLE KELLEY (“Upon the 
Winds”) only began writing five 
months ago and has already con- 
tributed to many magazines. She 
was born in Burlington, Vt., and 
educated at Mount Saint Mary and 
the University of Vermont. Before 
her marriage, Mrs. Kelley was in- 
structor in the high schools of Fall 
River, Mass. Sister ErLEEN MARIE 
(“The Downs”) is Librarian and 
Instructor of Freshman English at 
Nazareth College, Rochester, N. Y. 








Nineteenth-Century Studies. 
liam C, DeVane, and R. C. Bald. 
litzin (1770-1840). 





Grace Murphy.—The Poetry of Matthew Arnold. 
Lowry.—Christentum als Neuheits erlebnis. 
Liberty. By Isabel de Palencia.—Modern War and Basic Ethics. 
By Alexandra Pilsudska.—Shorter Notices. 


Ryan.—Pilsudski. 


Nineteenth-Century Studies. Collect- 
ed and Edited by Herbert Davis, 


William C. DeVane, and R. C. 
Bald. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press. $3.00. 


This volume contains eight 
lengthy papers written (except for 
Dr. DeVane, who has meanwhile re- 
turned to Yale) by members of the 
Department of English of Cornell 
University. They concern writers as 
unlike as Coleridge, Byron, Carlyle, 
Browning, Ruskin, William Morris, 
and the Butler of The Way of All 
Flesh. One paper is really a pres- 
entation of some hitherto unpub- 
lished letters of Coleridge, Southey, 
and Wordsworth. All the essays 
are written with scholarly care and 
are richly documented. 

This reviewer found particular 
interest in “Coleridge and the 
Ancient Mariner,” “Thomas Car- 
lyle and Fiction,” and “Aesthetics 
in English Social Reform: Ruskin 
and his Followers.” The first of 
these three essays is based on a 
study of several Coleridge note- 


books which make it possible to 
supplement or in some respects to 
modify Lowes’s conclusions in his 
Road to Xanadu, 


for these note- 





New Books 


Collected and Edited by Herbert Davis, Wil- 
Life and Work of Prince Demetrius A. Gal- 
By Peter H. Lemcke, O.S.B.—Gallitzin’s Letters. 


Edited by 
By C. B. Tinker and H. F. 
By Karl Pruemm, S.J.—I Must Have 
By Dr. John K. 


books were not accessible to him. 
They furnish evidence that Cole- 
ridge’s wide reading was deliberate- 
ly done to store his mind with mate- 
rials for his poetry and that the 
“The Ancient Mariner” owes more 
to that discipline than has hitherto 
been supposed. New evidence is 
supplied regarding Coleridge’s use 
of opium and its effect on the char- 
acter of his poetry. “I am not sug- 
gesting,” writes Professor Bald, 
“that any of the ‘Ancient Mariner’ 
was composed in an opium vision— 
but at the most that opium was in- 
strumental in raising up visual im- 
pressions which, when recalled 
stirred the throng of verbal recol- 
lections still lurking below the sur- 
face.” 

On that point there is a pathetic 
entry in one of Coleridge’s note- 
books of October, 1803: “O Heaven, 
when I think how perishable 
Things, how imperishable Thoughts 
seem to be!—For what is Forget- 
fulness? Renew the state of affec- 
tion or bodily Feeling, same or simi- 
lar — sometimes dimly similar and 
instantly the trains of forgotten 
Thought rise from their living cata- 
combs!” Verily Coleridge though 




















unhappy at home, hag-ridden by 
opium, and immersed in meta- 
physics was at the core eternally 
the poet. 

Professor Moore, writing of Car- 
lyle, demonstrates that his early 
and unsuccessful attempts to write 
novels deserve study for the light 
they throw on his development as 
an artist and for the help they pro- 
vide in explaining why, though he 
turned to history as a means of ex- 
pression, he retained an admiration 
for various works of fiction written 
by certain heroes of literature. As 
his interest and belief in fiction 
waned his conviction of the value 
and significance of history grew 
and he came to feel that as God was 
the divine Author of all human and 
worldly events so history was a 
divine revelation of this God. Thus, 
“History, from its lowly position as 
instructor to the understanding was 
elevated to parity with poetry and 
religion” and, if it symbolized truth 
by means of fact and not of fabri- 
cation, it “brought the responsibil- 
ity of presenting that fact as ‘im- 
pressively’ as any novelist present- 
ed his fabrication.” To accomplish 
such an impressive presentation 
Carlyle concluded that “the exten- 
sive use of fictional methods and 
fictitious details was permissible 
and, considering the nature of his- 
toric materials, even necessary.” It 
remains for Professor Moore to give 
us a study of the influence of fic- 
tional writing on Carlyle as his- 
torian. (The beginnings of the 
stream-of-consciousness technique, 
for instance, are obvious in The 
French Revolution.) 

In the third essay which this re- 
viewer singles out for especial men- 
tion Professor F. D. Curtin shows 
that Ruskin’s social philosophy, 
with its hope of breaking the 
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tyranny of the machine and its 
vision of health and beauty environ- 
ing the creative worker has had a 
deep and in some cases direct in- 
fluence on subsequent movements 
for social reform. In the light of 
Ruskin’s aesthetics an analysis is 
offered particularly of the theories 
of William Morris, Sir Patrick 
Geddes, and John A. Hobson. De- 
spite Ruskin’s obvious weaknesses, 
his overstatement, his egotism, his 
impatience and resentments, and 
his occasional emphasis on child- 
ishly unimportant details, his is an 
arresting voice for our generation. 

This book is a distinguished con- 
tribution to the study of nineteenth 
century English literature. 

J. 3. B 


Life and Work of Prince Demetrius 
A. Gallitzin (1770-1840). By Peter 
H. Lemcke, O.S.B. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 

Gallitzin’s Letters. Edited by Grace 
Murphy. Loretto, Pa.: The 
Angelmodde Press. $3.00. 
American Catholics are most 

grateful to Dr. Joseph C. Plumpe 

of the Pontifical College Josephi- 
num for translating this rare biog- 
raphy of Father Gallitzin — only 
four copies are known to exist in 
the United States today. Father 

Lemcke’s book was published at 

Miinster in 1861, and has been 

largely drawn upon by Miss Sarah 

Brownson who wrote a life of Gal- 

litzin in 1873. 

In 1792 Prince Demetrius Gal- 
litzin, under the name of Smith, ar- 
rived in Baltimore with the inten- 
tion of touring the United States. 
His father was the Russian ambas- 
sador to Holland, and his mother 
the daughter of the Prussian Field- 
Marshal von Schmettau. His con- 
tact with Archbishop Carroll and 
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other missionary priests impressed 
the young man deeply with the 
needs of the Church in the United 
States. He determined to become a 
priest despite the bitter opposition 
of his European relatives and 
friends. He was ordained in 1795 
after a meager three years’ course 
of theology in the newly-founded 
seminary of St. Mary’s in Baltimore. 

He labored for four years in 
southern Pennsylvania and north- 
ern Maryland, and then settled in 
Loretto, where he established a 
Catholic colony. Here he labored 
for forty years, spending thousands 
of dollars, buying large tracts of 
land, and building saw mills, grist 
mills and tanneries to keep his flock 
employed. Father Lemcke, who 
was his friend and co-worker, gives 
us an excellent portrait of Father 
Gallitzin—a pioneer priest, zealous 
for souls, charitable in the extreme, 
scornful of ecclesiastical honors, an 
ardent lover of poverty. 

Father Gallitzin was one of the 
earliest Wefenders of the faith in 
the United States. Grace Murphy 
has edited ably his controversial 
tracts, Defence of Catholic Prin- 
ciples, written in answer to a bitter 
attack on “popery” by a Protestant 
minister, Mr. Johnson of Hunting- 
don, Pa., on Thanksgiving Day, 
1814; An Appeal to the Protestant 
Public, a reply to Johnson’s Vindi- 
cation of the Doctrines of the Refor- 
mation; A Letter to a Protestant 
Friend, and The Bible: Truth and 
Charity. These tracts reveal the 
bitterness of eighteenth century 
controversy. Strong language was 
needed to offset the lies and calum- 
nies of the ministers of a century 
ago. Gallitzin did not hesitate to 


denounce in vigorous terms the cur- 
rent travesties of Catholic doctrine 
and practice. 


His booklets were 
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translated into German and French, 
and went through many editions 
both here and in Europe. They 
made many converts and strength- 
ened the faith of many Catholics. 
B. L. Cc 


The Poetry of Matthew Arnold—A 
Commentary. By C. B. Tinker 
and H. F. Lowry. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $3.50. 
Arnold has become the object of 

a fresh and wholesome interest. 

Last year two studies of him ap- 

peared and a brilliant Canadian 

scholar tells me he is working on 
another. What of Arnold will sur- 
vive longest, his poetry on the one 

hand or his work in prose as a 

critic of literature, religion, and so- 

ciety on the other, is a question. 

He himself thought highly of his 

poems and in 1869 in a letter to his 

mother claimed a high place for 
them: “They represent on _ the 
whole, the main movement of mind 
in the last quarter of a century. 

... It might fairly be urged that I 

have less poetical sentiment than 

Tennyson, and less _ intellectual 

vigor and abundance than Brown- 

ing; yet, because I have perhaps 
more of a fusion of the two than 
either of them and have more regu- 
larly applied that fusion to the 
main line of modern development, 

I am likely enough to have my turn 

as they have had theirs.” 

The band of believers in the truth 
of this surmise appears to be stead- 
ily growing. At all events there has 
long been a conviction that an edi- 
tion of Arnold’s poems with ade- 
quate notes was needed and Pro- 
fessor Tinker of Yale and Profes- 
sor Lowry now of Princeton pro- 
jected such an edition. As condi- 
tions for the work have seemingly 
been unpropitious the editors have 























been content for the present to pub- 
lish their notes as a “commentary” 
in a separate volume which is the 
result of several years’ research on 
the texts and available manuscripts 
and proves to be, in effect, a study 
of the creative process itself. Here 
are all the important facts about 
each poem of Arnold together with 
separate bibliographical summaries 
and critical comments. In the case 
of many of the poems full studies 
of the sources are supplied as well 
as an account of their genesis and 
composition. The authors have 
not been content merely to seek new 
facts and revelations of Arnold’s 
mind in the poet’s own books and 
marginalia but in unpublished let- 
ters and journals and the Yale 
Manuscript which is a kind of key 
to Arnold’s poetic plans and their 
realization. Thus this book be- 
comes in a wide sense “a new his- 
tory of Arnold’s thoughts and feel- 
ings during the early and most sig- 
nificant years of his poetic activity, 
of which but little documentary evi- 
dence has hitherto been available 
for study.” 

Messrs. Tinker and Lowry have 
given us an admirable example of 
genuine but unpretentious scholar- 
ship and a mine of information. 
The footnotes indicate how far the 
authors have ventured in search of 
facts, interpretations, and _ side- 
lights. In their commentary on 
“Stanzas from the Grande Char- 
treuse,” to take but one instance, 
they discuss the service to which 
Arnold refers in the seventh and 
eighth stanzas, point out inaccu- 
racies in various details and indi- 
cate that they had sought informa- 
tion and criticism from Rev. Dom 
Andrew Gray, Procurator of St. 
Hugh’s Charterhouse, Horsham, 
Sussex. 
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This volume is indispensable not 
only as a guide to Arnold’s poems 
but as a revelation of his literary 


It is a model of its kind. 
ike 


life. 


Christentum als Neuheits erlebnis. 
Durchblick durch die Christlich- 


Antike Begegnung. By Karl 
Pruemm, S.J. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. . $5.50. 


Not long after Father Pruemm, in 
1935, had published his monu- 
mental work on The Christian Faith 
and the Ancient Pagan World he 
was invited to give to the students 
of theology at the University of 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main a course of 
lectures on the subject matter of 
his two learned volumes. Instead 
of making his lectures cover the 
whole field of his very vast subject 
the author limited them to those 
special factors in the life of the early 
Church which had awakened in 
the pagan world a definite aware- 
ness of being face to face with an 
entirely new and anomalous experi- 
ence. Those outline-lectures were 
given by Father Pruemm a second 
time at Innsbruck in 1938, and now 
—amplified with extensive refer- 
ences and indices—they have been 
made the basis of a 500 page volume 
on Christianity as the Experiencing 
of Something New and Unprece- 
dented. 

The book unrolls a fascinating 
panorama of the many and vari- 
egated relations of Christianity with 
ancient paganism and of the suc- 
cessive stages of that mighty trans- 
formation which turned the ancient 
world from pagan to Christian 
thinking. The Apostles of Christ 
had not merely declared that the 
Gospel was the best possible formu- 
la of religious truth but had in- 
sisted that it was unprecedented su- 
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pernatural power sent from on high 
to renew the face of the earth and 
to make of every man who lived in 
Christ a new creature. This struck 
a world, which was beginning to 
feel satiated and weary, as “news,” 
as something definitely different 
from what was peddled as such by 
philosophers and poets; for the 
“newness” of Christianity was visi- 
ble and tangible in the lives of all 
who lived by the Gospel, not only 
in their outward demeanor but in 
every phase of their thought and ac- 
tion. Could there be an intelligi- 
ble explanation of why a person’s 
encounter with certain historical 
facts and certain interior happen- 
ings would make of him a new crea- 
ture? Was there a comprehensi- 
ble basis of this new experience 
which was stirring so large a part 
of humanity? 

For the answer to this question 
the author burrowed deep into the 
stores of history and psychology; 
and what he gathered he arranged 
under six main headings and a 
series of subheadings; and for all 
the topics cited under these head- 
ings he set forth their two divergent 
appraisements—the old pagan and 
the new Christian. Thus under the 
heading of “Basic Categories of Re- 
ligion” he appraised both the pagan 
and Christian concepts of God, the 
Universe, Man, and Time. Under 
the heading of “Christian Message 
of Redemption” he appraised the 
concepts of God-Man, Sin, Fact of 
the Atonement, Mother of the Re- 
deemer. Under the heading of 
“Substance of Christianity,” the 
concepts of Deification, Hierarchi- 
cal Church, Membership in Christ’s 
Body, and so on. Nearly one-third 
of the text of the book treats of the 
Christian sacraments as sources of 
supernatural life and power. 
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There was a time, not so long 
ago, when learned and serious crit- 
ics denounced as foolish supersti- 
tion the Christian’s assurance of the 
reality of substantial contacts 
through grace and the sacraments 
between nature and supernature, 
man and God. The modern biologi- 
cal view of man has lately ap- 
proached a position where it no 
longer debars its students from sur- 
mising contacts with the superna- 
tural. When the non-believing 
world abandons outmoded contro- 
versial positions and asks about 
chances of contact with God it is 
Christianity’s duty to answer that 
question in the affirmative and to 
give convincing evidence, as it did 
in the days of Nero and Diocletian, 
of the Divine Life which animates 
it and which will renew the face of 
the earth and make men live as sons 
of God. t Gc P. 


I Must Have Liberty. By Isabel de 
Palencia. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $3.00. 

Sefora Palencia is unquestion- 
ably a personality—in fact, it is on 
this account chiefly that her book 
possesses interest. Its passages on 
Spain add little to what has long 
been matter of common knowledge 
in this country; and indeed, the au- 
thor seems unaware that many 
much more accurate accounts have 
preceded hers. As for ker political 
attitude, it is enough to say that 
she is on terms of intimate friend- 
ship with the Del Vayos and the 
Del Rios and the Jay Allens. She 
tells us soothingly that there was 
no need to be afraid of Communism 
in Spain, and, in the same old tone 
that used to work until the Ameri- 
can public grew wise, she speaks of 
democracy and the “Loyalists” and 
the unalloyed corruption of every- 
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one on the other side. But although 
she has little or nothing of value to 
tell us with regard to the Spanish 
political situation or the recent civil 
war, she does present an unusual 
and highly interesting self-portrait. 
When Senior Oyarzabal of Malaga 
decided to marry a Tennant of Ayr- 
shire, thus ignoring the tradition 
of his set that marriage to a Prot- 
estant “was little short of social 
suicide,” he was asking for trouble. 
It came in the form of one of his 
seven children, who describes her- 
self as “a little rebel.” More like a 
spiritual descendant of grim old 
John Knox than a shy little Spanish 
maiden, Isabel from the beginning 
found herself out of harmony with 
the whole tradition of her country. 
As here reflected she seems to be 
wholly defective in appreciation of 
spiritual values. Among the puz- 
zles insoluble to_her is the fact that 
two of her sisters entered a con- 
vent. In other respects, too, she is 
unique. Not many writers, for ex- 
ample, would venture to fill more 
than four columns of the index with 
references to herself. And prob- 
ably most of us will find in this book 
for the first time, a wife writing a 
chapter on the temporary liaison 
between her husband and a married 
woman, with whom he fell in love 
while painting her portrait — this 
being the husband with whom 
Sefora Palencia is at present living 
in Mexico. J. McS. 


Modern War and Basic Ethics. By 
Dr. John K. Ryan. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co. $1.75. 
This revised edition of a doctoral 

dissertation presented to the Gradu- 

ate School of Arts and Sciences of 
the Catholic University of America 
remains unchanged with regard to 
the principles exposed but is modi- 
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fied in some minor respects. In per- 
suasive style the author elucidates 
the traditional doctrine, answers the 
arguments of extremists on both 
sides, and presents his reasonable 
deduction that aggressive war is, in 
present conditions, unjustifiable as 
an instrument of national policy. 
But readers anxious to see the end 
of wars must not be too hopeful. 
A practical problem still insoluble 
comes from the difficulty of fixing 
on either combatant the responsibil- 
ity for resorting to war, since Gov- 
ernment A will protest that Govern- 
ment B had already taken or was 
about to take the first step; and in 
such a case, no matter what moral 
teachers say, the average man will 
inevitably endorse the policy of get- 
ting there first. 

The author makes plain that once 
war has been entered upon with 
adequate justification, theologians 
are liberal indeed in their conces- 
sions to military necessity; and he 
quotes from the great Spanish Do- 
minican, Vitoria, concerning per- 
mission given to soldiers to sack a 
city: “This is not unlawful in itself, 
if necessary for the conduct of the 
war, or as a deterrent to the enemy, 
or as a spur to the courage of the 
troops. So Sylvester, under the 
word bellum, Sec. 10. It is on the 
same principle as that which justi- 
fies the burning of a city for a rea- 
sonable cause. Nevertheless, inas- 
much as such authorization to sack 
results in many horrors and cruel- 
ties, enacted beyond all humane 
limits by a barbarous soldiery, such 
as slaughter and torture of the inno- 
cent, rape of virgins, dishonor of 
matrons, and looting of temples, it 
is undoubtedly unjust in the ex- 
treme to deliver up a city, especially 
a Christian city, to be sacked, with- 
out the greatest necessity and the 
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weightiest reason. If, however, the 
necessities of war require it, it is 
not unlawful, even if it be likely 
that the troops will perpetuate foul 
misdeeds of this kind, which their 
generals are none the less bound to 
forbid and, as far as they can, to 
prevent.” J. McS. 


Pilsudski. By Alexandra Pilsudska. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$3.00. 

The dramatic story of a great 
statesman without a state to rule, 
who by his iron determination 
caused the country of his dreams to 
be born again and finally ruled it 
with paternal love and high states- 
manship,—this is Marshal Pilsud- 
ski’s life, as it is presented here by 
his wife, Mme. Alexandra Pilsudska. 

Pilsudski, besides being one of 
the greatest men in the history of 
Poland, was also one of the most 
powerful personalities in the Euro- 
pean political life of this century. 
He was already a far-seeing states- 
man when there was no free Poland 
and he himself was only a revolu- 
tionary. Having declared an un- 
compromising war on the oppres- 
sors of his nation, he gathered de- 
voted patriots around him and in 
underground work against the Rus- 
sian Czars he used the tactics of an 
efficient and cool-headed general. 
While engaged in this dangerous 
struggle, he met his future wife, 
who, like Pilsudski, devoted the 
best years of her youth to the cause 
of Poland’s freedom. When talk- 
ing about the future of Poland, set 
free from her oppressors and great, 
—they suddenly realized that they 
were in love. A beautiful romance 
of two selfless and Spartan people 
is interwoven into the story of their 
unequal fight, its glorious success 
and the difficulties of political lead- 
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ership in the European turmoil of 
the post-War period. 

The book is not only a true pic- 
ture of Poland, comparable to some 
parts of Mme. Eve Curie’s book 
about her mother, but is also a thor- 
ough account of eastern European 
problems over the last hundred 
years. 

Pilsudski is a true exemplifica- 
tion of the Polish character, reborn 
after years of persecution and suf- 
fering, not broken but enriched by 
experience and endurance. His was 
no sentimental patriotism, no futile 
heroism, but a deep love of coun- 
try with a clear political vision and 
an unswerving purpose. Long be- 
fore the last war he foresaw the 
coming of a new era in Europe in 
which Poland had to regain her 
place as an independent nation. In 
the doubtful security of post-War 
Europe he was aware of the immi- 
nent danger of a new world disturb- 
ance. “Pilsudski, who longed for 
peace above all else, foresaw the 
inevitability of war, and his one ob- 
jective was to postpone it until such 
time as Poland should be strong in 
her own defences,” writes Mme. 
Pilsudska. 

When she asked her daughters, 
“What shall I write of your fa- 
ther?” their reply was, “You must 
write of how gay he was. How he 
used to laugh. And how he used 
to make us laugh.” The strong 
man was a most cheerful person in 
private life; he loved children and 
nature. Called “Grandfather” of 
the nation, he will always remain 
as such in the memory of the 
Polish people. 

“To be conquered and not to sur- 
render, is a victory. To conquer 
and rest on one’s laurels, is a de- 
feat.” The first of these aphorisms 
was an inspiration to Pilsudski in 
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the early revolutionary fight, and a 
conviction of the truth of the sec- 
ond was the cause of his deep anx- 
iety, later on, during his leadership 
of free Poland, for he realized what 
“resting on one’s laurels” had done 
to the Western democracies. His 


SHORTER 


HISTORY AND EDUCATION: The Sec- 
ond Empire. By Octave Aubry. 
Translated by Arthur Livingston 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$5.00). The present book—practi- 
cally a continuation of the author’s 
earlier volumes, Napoleon: Soldier 
and Emperor, St. Helena, The King 
of Rome, Eugénie: Empress of the 
French—carries us through the tre- 
mendously exciting days between 
1848 and the disaster of Sedan. In- 
formative as an encyclopedia, ar- 
resting as a romance, and for the 
most part well balanced, it will at- 
tract both the veteran reader of his- 
tory and the beginner as yet unac- 
quainted with the complicated story 
of the Second Empire and the curi- 
ous combination of qualities which 
made up the character of the third 
Napoleon. By way of illustrating 
the outspoken style of the author, 
one may quote the epigrammatic 
verdict of the Emperor’s favorite 
cousin, Mathilde, upon his amorous 
disposition: “He runs after every 
alley cat he sees.” M. Aubry does 
not hesitate to speak with finality 
in his appraisal of men and his 
judgment of movements and poli- 
cies; and the general reader must 
be warned against accepting the 
statements too readily. With re- 


gard to the Catholic party in France 
and on the subject of Pius IX. there 
is very much more to be said than 
can be found within the covers of 
this book. Readers unfamiliar with 
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old maxim is inspiring Polish sol- 
diers today on all European fronts 
in their struggle for justice. To 
those who live under the German or 
Russian terror it permits of no 
surrender. 

A. @. 


NOTICES 


the issues touched upon here might 
make use of such supplementary 
reading’ as The History of the 
Catholic Church in the Nineteenth 
Century, by MacCaffrey. 

Coronado’s Quest. By A. Grove 
Day (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press. 
$2.50). Not even an exacting spe- 
cialist will find it easy to discover 
serious flaws in this scholarly ac- 
count of the amazing expedition 
which Coronado led into the terri- 
tory of the Pueblo Indians before 
the close of the sixteenth century. 
Numerous and informative notes, a 
chronological summary, an_  ex- 
haustive bibliography, a fine index 
and a map make the author’s work 
complete. He displays the grounds 
upon which he differs with Bande- 
lier in certain issues; but he does 
press rather hard on Fray Marcos, 
disallowing, for example, the pos- 
sibility that inaccuracies in the 
Friar’s story could have resulted 
from a failure of memory because 
“the account was written directly 
after the return of Marcos”—hardly 
a conclusive argument. The author 
slips in note number 12, of chapter 
VI., going out of his way to make 
this allusion: “From the tenth to 
the fifteenth century, at a time 
when most of Europe was sunk in 
medieval darkness” —a rash and 
most discreditable slur upon a pe- 
riod which created so many master- 
pieces of which men still feel proud, 
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and developed so many spiritual 
and intellectual leaders who are 
still the objects of universal rever- 
ence and admiration. 

Historical Records and Studies. 
Edited by Thomas F. Meehan. 
Vols. XXIX. and XXX. These books 
increase the debt of the general 
reader as well as of the scholar to 
the United States Historical Society. 
Volume XXIX. of the Historical 
Records and Studies contains tales 
of Old New York, and of the first 
nuns to appear in New England, 
a sketch of Catholicism in Oregon 
during one hundred years, and 
(from the Philadelphia Standard 
and Times) a statement of the 
Catholic priest who prepared James 
G. Blaine for Confirmation and his 
first Holy Communion—which ob- 
viates further controversy as to the 
early religion of the man in ques- 
tion. Volume XXX., in addition to 
describing the story of the new 
Lake George St. Isaac Jogues Me- 
morial, and enumerating the pio- 
neer Catholic weeklies in this coun- 
try, discusses the attitude of the 
Irish Parliament toward the Ameri- 
can Revolution and, best of all, de- 
votes more than seventy pages to 
an article with exhibits on “The 
Protestant Tutor,” from the pen of 
the learned Sister Mary Augustina 
Ray, B.V.M., already so favorably 
known by her American Opinion of 
Roman Catholicism in the Eight- 
eenth Century. 

Catholic Immigrant Colonization 
Projects, 1815-1860. Monograph Se- 
ries XVII. By Sister Mary Gilbert 
Kelly, O.P., Ph.D. (New York: 
United States Catholic Historical 
Society). Latest in the monograph 
series of this Historical Society, is a 
study by a writer who has made 
careful use of the material avail- 
able in ecclesiastical archives, print- 
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ed records, and old newspapers. 
Highly creditable both to the pro- 
fessors under whom she worked at 
the Graduate School of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and to herself, her 
book provides a sufficiently com- 
plete account of the “Guidance Set- 
tlements” made by Catholic groups 
of different nationalities; it relates 
this movement of population to the 
activities of “American Nativism,” 
and it demonstrates that in the story 
of the winning of the West, Catho- 
lic colonization projects are entitled 
to a degree of consideration which 
they too rarely receive. 

The Story of Our Nation. By Sis- 
ter Mary Celeste (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.88). Young read- 
ers interested in the beginnings and 
growth of America will find a happy 
combination of desirable elements 
in The Story of Our Nation, which 
is an accurate account of the re- 
ligious and political development of 
our country, strictly scientific in 
composition and at the same time 
delightfully simple in style. The 
unit organization, the problem 
questions, the poetic introductions, 
the word studies, the reference to 
informative reading, the activity 
outlines, make it a text of more 
than ordinary value both to teach- 
ers and to children of various age 
levels. 

Vital Problems of Catholic Educa- 
tion in the United States. Edited by 
Roy J. Deferrari, Ph.D., LL.D. 
(Washington: The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press. $2.75). 
This symposium of lectures pre- 
pared in connection with the semi- 
centennial of the founding of the 
Catholic University of America, at- 
tracts attention immediately by the 
distinguished names of the con- 
tributors. Specifically concerned 
with the religious element of educa- 
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tion are the contributions of Geof- 
frey O’Connell, who has already 
placed us under obligation by his 
Naturalism in American Education 
and who here returns to a discus- 
sion of the unhappy influence over 
American thought exercised by 
Dewey, Kilpatrick and Thorndyke; 
and of Dr. Cooper who warns 
against the substitution of theology 
for religion in our educational set- 
up. From a dozen other points of 
view writers whose competency in 
their respective departments has 
been soiidly established comment 
upon the present situation. 


SOcIOLOGY: Social Wellsprings. 
Arranged by Joseph Husslein, S.J., 
Ph.D. (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.50). Some of the 
older generation recall the delight 
with which we welcomed the Acta 
Leonis XIII. when they first ap- 
peared. Now, after a long inter- 
val, comes this selection of the 
great Pope’s writings, thirteen of his 
Encyclicals and an excerpt from 
the Apostolic letter of 1902 which 
serves as an Epilogue. In type 
generously large; with a _ special 
preface to each item and black- 
faced numerals marking the begin- 
ning of each new paragraph of the 
original text; with marginal titles 
that render analysis easy; with ex- 
planatory notes, historical, docu- 
mentary and descriptive, that eluci- 
date or amplify the text; with 
proper references for identification 
and no vital omissions; with biblio- 
graphical references where neces- 
sary; this book is of value to any 
student of world trends. One notes 
with satisfaction in the foreword a 
reference to Sister M. Claudia Car- 
len, I.LH.M., who placed us all un- 
der obligation by her monograph, 
“A Guide to the Encyclicals of the 


Roman Pontiffs from Leo XIII. to 
the Present Day 1878-1937.” 

Social Order. By Walter L. Wil- 
ligan and John J. O’Connor (Phila- 
delphia: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$3.00). In close connection with 
the volume just named comes a 
book representing the effort of two 
Catholic sociologists to emphasize 
and reaffirm those basic Christian 
principles which are the foundation 
stones of American democracy. 
Two members of the Faculty of St. 
John’s University, taking up the 
official statement on the Church and 
social order, published in 1940 by 
sixteen members of the American 
hierarchy, deal with such vital is- 
sues as Ownership, Property, Cap- 
ital, Labor Relations, Security, 
Wages, Prices, and the Establish- 
ment of Social Order in the United 
States. As in their previous work, 
they co-ordinate elemental Chris- 
tian teachings with the most recent 
and authoritative findings of socio- 
logical research. The book is well 
divided, clearly printed, properly 
documented; it has, as it should 
have both an index to proper 
names and an index to topics; it 
represents a welcome addition to a 
section of our literature not too 
well stocked; and it shows why the 
Bishops’ statement was acclaimed 
as a great social document. 


RELIGION: The Celebration of 
Mass. By Rev. J. O’Connell (Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
Vol. II. 4.00; Vol. III. $3.50). In 
these two volumes Father O’Con- 
nell has given priests and seminar- 
ians an accurate and detailed ex- 
planation and interpretation of the 
rubrics that govern the celebration 
of High and Low Mass, and the 
Missa Cantata. Volume II. deals 
with the general ceremonies of Low 
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Mass; gives a detailed account of 
each ceremony and gesture; de- 
scribes special forms of Mass, be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament, in 
presence of a greater prelate, Mass 
for the dead, the Bishop’s Mass, 
and the serving of Mass. Volume 
III. does the same for High Mass; 
Volume I., on the general rubrics, 
not yet published, is promised 
within a brief period. Together 
they will make the most compre- 
hensive treatise on the Mass rubrics 
that we possess in English. 

Jesus as Men Saw Him. By Rev. 
Martin J. Scott, S.J. (New York: P. 
J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.00). Father 
Scott has written a brief summary 
of the Gospels in order to bring be- 
fore us a perfect portrait of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God. In simple 
language he tells the unbeliever of 
our day of the knowledge, the 
power, the mercy, the wisdom, the 
compassion and the gentleness of 
Jesus, and shows how He still lives 
in the Church Catholic that He 
founded. Father Scott does not 
write for scholars, but for simple 
souls who have been robbed of their 
faith in Christ by false and hireling 
shepherds. For those who question 
the genuineness and authenticity 
of the Gospels he cites the scholarly 
work of Father Felder—Christ and 
the Critics. 

Pathways to God. By Rev. John 
Henaghan (St. Columbans, Neb.; 
St. Columban’s Foreign Mission So- 
ciety. $1.10). This is a simple, de- 
vout commentary on the Our Fa- 
ther, which, as the author says, con- 
tains all that was in the heart of 
Christ—all He wanted to achieve by 
His coming. By it we enter into the 
Holy of Holies, where the soul is 
alone with God. Prayer means 
adoration, praise, thanksgiving, 
oblation, and not always the asking 
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for help as some people think. The 
gift of prayer is ours for the asking. 

The Parables of Christ. By Very 
Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P. (New 
York: Joseph F. Wagner. $3.00). 
The Professor of Sacred Scripture 
in the Catholic Foreign Mission 
Seminary at Maryknoll has written 
a scholarly commentary on the par- 
ables of Christ. In his Introduction 
he discusses the meaning of parable, 
its use by our Lord, the rules of its 
interpretation, the number and or- 
der of the parables. Each of the 
fifty-six major and minor parables 
is discussed under five different 
headings: 1. The context and set- 
ting of the discourse; 2. the image 
or illustration used by our Lord; 3. 
the application of the illustration to 
the doctrine taught; 4. the explana- 
tion of particular words, phrases, 
or details regarding Hebrew, Greek 
or Roman customs; 5. the lessons 
of spiritual and supernatural truth 
that follow logically and naturally. 
The New Testament text used 
throughout this volume is that of 
the Very Rev. F. A. Spencer, O.P., 
a translation noted for its accuracy 
and elegance. The entire work, the 
author tells us, is not intended to 
provide merely reading matter on 
the parables, but material for study, 
meditation and reflection. Priests 
will find therein abundant sermon 
material, and priests and laity alike 
will find it a treasure house of solid 
spiritual reading. We read every 
word of it with intense interest and 
with great profit. 

The Catholic Church. By Most 
Rev. Tihamer Toth. Translated by 
V. G. Agotai. Edited by Rev. New- 
ton Thompson (St. Louis: B. Her- 
der Book Co. $3.00). In this series 
of apologetic sermons the late Hun- 
garian Bishop Toth, whose sermons 
have been translated into fifteen 
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different languages, treats of the 
idea of the Church, its four distinc- 
tive marks, its perpetuity, papal 
infallibility, the priesthood, the 
confession of sins. He speaks di- 
rectly to Catholics, answering many 
a difficulty, v. g., Is the Church in- 
tolerant? Is the Church worldly? 
Why is the Church persecuted? 
Does the Church come between us 
and God? Is confession a human 
invention? Bishop Toth was not a 
Bossuet or a Newman; he was a 
popular preacher who talked sim- 
ply and directly to his people, 
whose simple needs he understood 
and whose simple difficulties he 
grasped. What he says has been 
said by many a preacher time and 
time again, but he illustrates his 
discourses by apt anecdotes and 
apt references to history, both an- 
cient and modern. 

Mother Elizabeth Ann Seton. By 
Mary Coyle O’Neill (Paterson, N. 
J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. $1.50). 
Mrs. O’Neill does not pretend to 
give us a detailed biography of the 
saintly founder of the Sisters of 
Charity, Mother Seton. To her 
mind the lengthy lives of Madame 
Barberey, Father Feeney, Mrs. 
Keyes, and Miss Van Sweringen ap- 
peal only to readers of leisure, 
while she hopes to reach that much 
larger group whose time for read- 
ing is conditioned by their busy 
lives. She has given us an adapta- 
tion of Madame de Barberey’s two- 
volume life, adding some data ob- 
tained from the Sisters of St. Jo- 
seph’s College, Emmitsburg. Our 
readers will give a hearty welcome 
to this well-outlined sketch of a 
charming woman and a saintly re- 
ligious, who met her many trials 
with Christian courage and forti- 
tude. Every Catholic in the coun- 
try hopes that one day the Church 
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will raise her to the honors of the 
altar. 

Letters to Jack. By Francis 
Clement Kelley (Paterson, N. J.: 
St. Anthony Guild Press. $1.00). 
It speaks well for the judgment of 
our reading public that Bishop Kel- 
ley’s lively series of letters so filled 
with good sense, practical advice 
and high idealism, has gone into 
its tenth edition. In its present 
form the letters appear partially 
rewritten and printed from new 
plates. The author has added ma- 
terial suggested by the fact that 
both the writer and the reader live 
now in a changed world. 


FICTION AND MISCELLANEOUS: 
West to North. By Compton Mac- 
kenzie (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $2.75). It becomes increasing- 
ly difficult to do piecemeal justice 
to the sections of The Four Winds 
of Love as they appear from time 
to time. Each book presents an in- 
tegral part, not alone of a man’s 
physical and spiritual development, 
but more truly still, of the back- 
ground and events, the policies and 
blunders and gropings, that distin- 
guish a seething generation. Mr. 
Mackenzie writes with candor of 
the men and politics of the post- 
war world, not sparing his own, 
but rather bearing out the old say- 
ing that England has no critic so 
caustic as her own son. Meanwhile, 
the story of John Ogilvie grows 
with the volumes. His Jewish 
friends the Sterns and his Irish 
friends the Fitzgeralds, his wife 
Athene and his other relatives ripen 
and begin to reap the harvests of 
maturity; and now, in this book, 
the newer generation, from Pru- 
dence down to John’s infant daugh- 
ter Corinna, steps into the spot- 
light. Throughout the whole mas- 
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sive narrative, the cumulative in- 
fluence of the Catholic Church flows 
like a steady undercurrent of vital 
certainty. 

Random Harvest. By James 
Hilton (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.50). No wonder that this 
book, little more than a month old, 
has already climbed high on the list 
of best-sellers. It has just about 
everything needed to make a novel 
popular: charm, romance, reality 
and fascination. Above all, Random 
Harvest abounds in that quality— 
so rare, alas, in our current stream- 
lined fiction—of exciting in the 
reader a constant concern for the 
triumph of the hero. Charles Ran- 
ier will, no doubt, prove to be as 
permanent a personage as Hugh 
Conway and Mr. Chips and his story 
will certainly haunt the memory for 
many a day to come. We recom- 
mend it to all adults who cherish a 
well-told tale. 

So Falls the Elm Tree. By John 
Louis Bonn, S.J. (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50). The events 
which form the history of St. Fran- 
cis Hospital, Hartford, and of its 
foundress, Mother Ann Valencia, 
have been fashioned into a story- 
biography in which, although the 
incidents are true, the names are 
invented; and a clever device of 
composite characters helps to en- 
tertain us with action instead of 
merely presenting a list of virtues. 
The writer puts before us a sympa- 
thetic account of lives passed hero- 
ically in dealing with minor trials 
and routine difficulties; and al- 
though the book is too detailed at 
times, it reveals a good understand- 
ing of human nature. There is hu- 
mor here and inspiration; there are 
object lessons in the virtue of trust; 
and the reader finds a sprinkling of 
faults and shortcomings which ac- 
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centuates the reality of pious hours 
and days of virtue. 

Come What May. By Arnold 
Lunn (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $3.00). That very considerable 
section of the American public al- 
ready familiar with Arnold Lunn 
through his books and lectures will 
gladly deepen their acquaintance 
with him by means of these thirty- 
one entertaining autobiographical 
chapters. They reflect his wide ex- 
perience and his buoyant vitality, 
and they bubble with humor. He 
himself believes that he gets along 
better in this country than the 
average English traveler because, 
being half Irish, he is not so shy as 
most of his countrymen. He finds 
entertainment everywhere — as 
these quotations may serve to show: 
“I'd go anywhere to hear the Eng- 
lish accent,” an American girl re- 
marked to me. “There wasn’t an 
English film here this week, so I 
came to your lecture.” “A taxi 
driver who drove me, more than 
once, from South Bend to Notre 
Dame University, gave me some 
good advice: ‘You’ve a swell dialect, 
Professor. Don’t lose it racketing 


about with those college boys. It’s 
an asset, believe me, Professor.’ ” 
The Philosophy of Silence. By 


Alice Borchard Greene (New York: 
Richard R. Smith. $2.50). Prob- 
ably no one would be readier than 
the Catholic saint to insist upon the 
value of the unexplored fields of ex- 
perience to which the practice of 
silence may serve as an outer ves- 
tibule; and available evidence sug- 
gests that the Catholic saint has 
made more profitable use of these 
fields than any other type of per- 
son. On the other hand, it is to be 
borne in mind that the land of si- 
lence is also a land of danger— 
medical science would endorse this 
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statement. With some uncomfort- 
able anticipation, therefore, one 
finds a book on the philosophy of 
silence undertaken by a writer who 
can hardly qualify as more than an 
amateur. The wide-ranging bibli- 
ography is more disturbing than im- 
pressive. Bergson, and Walt Whit- 
man, and Pramananda; Frazer and 
Annie Besant; writers on Taoism 
and Yoga and Buddhism and Su- 
fism; Hippolytus and Inge and Mar- 
cus Aurelius and Plotinus; a sec- 
tion on Trappists and other con- 
templative orders; other sections on 
Quietism, Quakerism, Mysticism — 
all this suggests that unless the 
writer proceeds circumspectly the 
reader will have to move with 
double caution. A rather conde- 
scending endorsement of the 
Church as doubtless useful for the 
mass of people contrasts with an 
enthusiastic recommendation of the 
School of Applied Philosophy in 
New York. To be sure, the Church 
has its limitations and the School 
has its uses, and most of the books 
in the bibliography may be read 
with some profit; nevertheless, not 
to this volume nor to Dr. Greene 
should a seeker for spiritual wis- 
dom go. 

Man and Modern Secularism. Es- 
says on the Conflict of the Two 
Cultures (New York: National 
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Catholic Alumni Federation. $1.00). 
This book, unpretentious in ap- 
pearance yet deserving of careful 
attention, contains a revision of ad- 
dresses, delivered at the 1939 Con- 
vention of the National Catholic 
Alumni Federation. In the first sec- 
tion Dr. Purcell and Father Gabel 
discuss religion in the making of 
America both during the Colonial 
Period and after the adoption of the 
Constitution; Dr. O’Connell, Dr. 
Pollock and Mr. Woodlock study 
the influence of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University and the inner 
meaning of the secularistic attack; 
Father Rooney and Professor Mer- 
cier offer a constructive program 
for the remaking of America. The 
second part of the volume includes 
contributions from Dr. George 
Johnson, Father D’Arcy and Father 
Parsons on practical and theoretical 
aspects of Catholicism in a world 
badly shaken by secularism. In 
the third part Dr. Phelan of To- 
ronto, Father Connell, C.SS.R., and 
Father Murray, S.J., take up ques- 
tions connected with the teaching 
of theology in Catholic colleges 
and universities. It is a small, in- 
expensive volume, but it is rich in 
information and suggestion; and it 
will provide the careful reader with 
abundant material for brief ad- 
dresses on vital issues. 
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Over half a million copies of 
this delightful little book have 
been sold! 


Stations of the Cross 
for Children 
by 
A Religious of the Cenacle 


A splendid little book 
meditations will leave a lasting im- 


Its touching 


pression on the heart of every child 
and instill therein a love of the qreat 
devotion of The Way of the Cross 
that will linger 
Beautifully illustrated. 


5 cents, $3.70 the 100 
$31.00 the 1,000 
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This little book will be a source 

of power to cultivate the love 

of prayer and meditation among 
the little ones. 


Lent for Children 
A Thought A Day 


by 
A Religious of the Cenacle 


Presenting the spirit of penitence in 
a way that will surely reach the young 
sters because it is always permeated 
with the spirit of love. As the title 
indicates, a thought is given for each 
day with an ejaculation for repetition 


It contains 64 pages with sixteer 
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A new eight-lesson 
discussion club text... 


| Am the Lord 
Thy God ! 


By Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 


“God’s Law is a plan for human living, a way for 
human happiness. So God’s Law is worth knowing 
and worth keeping.” 


This new pamphlet on the First Commandment is the 
initial one in a series of nine on the Ten Command- 
ments to be published during the year 1940. 


“Faith, hope, charity, religion,’ says the author,”’— 
is man’s complete answer to God’s command that the 
honor we pay to Him must stand alone. And in that 
answer faithfully given man finds his happiness in 
life upon earth and secures his eternal destiny in 
heaven.” 


1 Am the Lord Thy God! has a special appeal for 
every soul. It will be welcomed in the classroom 
the bookrack, by the individual reader and the con- 
vert as well as by discussion clubs. An unusually 
fine cover lends added attractiveness. 


5¢, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 
THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street New York, N. Y. 
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persons 


Have read and enjoyed the outstanding books 
sent to members of the Catholic Book Club dur- 
ing the past eleven years. Among the 118 Book 
Club authors are such distinguished names as 
G. K. Chesterton, Sigrid Undset, Hilaire Belloc, 
Willa Cather, Jacques Maritain, Karl Adam, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, Giovanni Papini, Maurice 
Baring and many others. 


Membership in the Catholic Book Club guaran- 
tees you an outstanding Catholic book each 
month which has been carefully selected by a 
board of five distinguished editors. Why not 
write today for complete information about the 
Catholic Book Club? 
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CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB, Inc. 
140 East 45th Street, Dept. C, - 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, full information about the Catholic Book Club. 
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For Lenten Reading 





WINGS OF 


them all. Just off the press. 


ST. GEMIMA 
GALGANI 


By Leo Proserpio, S.J. 


St. Gemma’s extraordinary biography is 
here set down simply, with a quiet beauty 
and a great deal of common sense. Here 
is a popular approach to a perfect sub- 
ject for Lenten reading. $2.25 
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EAGLES 


THE JESUIT SAINTS AND BLESSED 


By Francis J. Corley, S.J., 
and Robert J. Willmes, S.J. 
The lives of saints are an unfailing source of inspiration. Spend some 


time this Lent in the company of one hundred sixty-five Jesuit saints and 
blessed. These brief, vivid sketches make real and appealing persons of 


$2.50 


STREET OF 
THE HALF-MOON 


By Mabel Farnum 


This dramatic biography of St. Peter 
Claver, “The Slave of Slaves,” will be a 
revelation in its manifestation of the 
romance in the life of a saint. $2.75 








For Lenten Meditation 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 
By Thomas 4 Kempis 


Choice, up-to-date English and swinging, read- 
able style give a distinctly modern appeal to 
this time-honored presentation of the fundamen- 
tal ways and means of perfecting one’s self 
through The Imitation of Christ. $1.25 





Ignatian Meditation Series 





By J. E. Moffatt, S.J. 
KNIGHT OF CHRIST 


A handy little volume which lends itself beauti- 
fully to odd moments of recollection, Spiritual 
the matter of the second week of the oo. 
Exercises. 


MATTERS OF MOMENT 


This volume presents the matter of the first 
week of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius 
in a simple, popular style, which yet succeeds in 
retaining all the powerful logic of the Exer- 
cises. $1.75 


Ignatian Meditation Series, Vol. I and Vol. II, 
$3.00 


For Lenten Devotions 


GOD AND MY HEART 
By Fathers Ryan and Collins 


A new prayer book which is complete and mod- 
ern for modern Catholics. Here is a prayer book 
which is in tune with the times. And there’s a 
price for every purse. 


$1.50; $2.00; $3.00; $3.50; $4.50; $5.00 


ALL DAY WITH GOD 
By Blanche Jennings Thompson 





A practical prayer book keyed to modern living 
which will help you spend “all day with God!” 


$1.25; $2.00; $2.75 


FREE!!!2 
Bruce—Milwaukee: Please send me a free copy 
of EX ANIMO, your quarterly, which describes 
the purposes, aims, and trends of contemporary 
Catholic literature as reflected in the books you 
publish. 
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FATHER HURLEY offers... 


With all the appealing features that 
sent the sales of his “Face the Facts 
Series” into the hundreds of thousands 












Colorful Covers ! Short Sentences ! 
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TEXTBOOKS 


° BY PROFESSORS OF THE 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


Lessons in Logic—By the late Most Reverend William Turner, D.D., Bishop of Buffalo and 
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cloth, 710 pages, $2.75. 
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A Handbook for Deferrari’s A First Latin Book——Paper Binding, 160 pages, 75 cents. 

Religion Outlines for Colleges, Course I—By Rt. Rev. John M. Cooper, D.D., Professor of 
Anthropology at the Catholic University of America. 8vo, cloth, 224 pages, $1.40. 

Religion Outlines for Colleges, Course II—By Rt. Rev. John M. Cooper, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 
268 pages, $1.35. 2nd Ed., Revised. 

Religion Outlines for Colleges, Course I1I—-By Rt. Rev. John M. Cooper, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 
509 pages, $1.80. 

Religion Outlines for Colleges, Course 1V—By Rt. Rev. John M. Cooper, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 
207 pages, $1.25. 

Play Fair (Religion and Civics) ——By Rt. Rev. John M. Cooper, D.D. 


246 pages, paper binding, 50 cents. 
246 pages, khaki binding, 75 cents. 


The Content of the Advanced Religion Course—By Rt. Rev. John M. Cooper, D.D. 8vo, 
cloth, 61 pages, 75 cents. 


Philosophy of Education—-By Thomas Edward Shields, Ph.D., Late Professor of Psychology 
and Education in the Catholic University of America. 8vo, cloth, 446 pages, 


$2.25. 


The Psychology and Teaching of Spelling—By Thomas George Foran, Ph.D., Department 
of Education, the Catholic University of America, 8vo, cloth, X1+234 pages, $2.40. 
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At drastically Reduced 
Prices for Lent only!!! 


Post-inventory specials. All books are 
pertect ones taken from our regular stock 


> PLAIN FACTS FOR FAIR MINDS 
By Rev. George M. Searle, C.S.P. 
Rev. Walter Hammon of Emporia, Virginia, writes of this book: “I 
have discovered that it is one of the easiest books for a convert to 
understand.” It is an explanation of how the Catholic religion, while 
thoroughly in accordance with Scripture and based on it, also agrees 
with reason and common sense. 250 pages. 
Paper binding, regular price 50c 
Lenten special at 25c, $24.00 the 100, 
postage extra 


PRIMER OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 

By Rev. Francis E. Gigot, D.D. 
An elementary book of instruction in Old Testament history, written 
in simple and brief manner. It deals with the part of Sacred His- 
tory which extends from the Creation of the world to the Coming of 
our Lord. 106 pages. 


Cloth binding, regular price 50c 
Lenten special at 15c, $14.00 the 100, 
postage extra 


>» WHY GOD BECAME MAN 
By Rev. Leslie J. Walker, S.J., M.A. 


A scholarly book answering the questions why did God become man, 
why did God redeem us and what is the value and meaning of the 
Redemption. 164 pages. 


Cloth binding, regular price $1.50 
Lenten special at 50c 


——— 
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FOR CHURCH SERVICES 





DURING LENT 


STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


By St. Alphonsus Liguori 


A thirty-two page vest-pocket 
edition of the most popular 
of all Station books. The 
print is large and clear and 
the fourteen illustrations are 
beautiful. This new edition 
has been arranged for congre- 
gational use and consequently 
will prove to be doubly pop- 
ular. Five cents a copy, $3.70 
the 100, $31.00 the 1,000, post- 


paid. 


THE MASS OF THE PRE- 
SANCTIFIED 


Approved Sources 

The Good Friday Mass will 
mean much more to the per- 
son attending if a copy of this 
little book is available. Many 
pastors deem it well worth- 
while to distribute copies to 
the congregation. The type 
is fine and clear and the book- 
let itself a most attractive 
one. Five cents a copy, $3.70 
the 100, $31.00 the 1,000, post- 
paid. 


SPECIAL IMPRINTS MAY BE HAD ON LARGE ORDERS 


§ 








| 
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GOOD FRIDAY 
A Paulist Father 


Growing in popularity is the idea of beginning 
the Mass of the Presanctified at noon and con. 
tinuing through the Three Hours’ Agony with a 
briefer than usual service on the Seven Las 
Words. For the church that wishes to combine 
the Mass and the Seven Last Words Service, this 
book is ideal. It contains the Mass of the Pre 
sanctified and a short but complete service for 
the Seven Last Words. The combination wil] 
consume the hours from twelve to three. Ten 
cents a copy, $6.25 the 100, $51.00 the 1,000, 
postpaid. 


THREE HOURS’ AGONY SERVICE 
A Paulist Father 


A complete service of devotion for the Tre Or 
with hymns with music and appropriate prayers 
This very attractive book is used in many of ow 
Cathedrals and larger city churches. Order the 
Long Form. Ten cents a copy, $6.25 the 100 
$51.00 the 1,000, postpaid. 


THREE HOURS’ AGONY 
A Paulist Father 

If your church has a special musical arrange- 
ment, order the Short Form. This book contains 
a complete service of devotion for the Tre Ore 
but does not carry the hymns with music. Five 
cents a copy, $3.70 the 100, $31.00 the 1,000, 
postpaid. 


NOVENA OF GRACE 

Approved Sources 
A vest-pocket booklet containing a brief sketch 
of the life of St. Francis Xavier and the prayers 
necessary for a complete nine-day novena. Five 
cents a copy, $3.70 the 100, $31.00 the 1,000, 
postpaid. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


A carefully selected list of Hl | 
representative Catholic Schools 1 




















College of New Rochelle 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, 
New York 








School Life at Canterbury 


is an illustrated booklet of interest to 
parents who are planning to give their 
boys the scholastic and cultural advan- 
tages of a leading New England prepara- 
tory school, and who are concerned about 
bringing them up in the Catholic Faith. 
A copy will be mailed upon request. Ad- 
dress: Dr. Nelson Hume, Headmaster, 
Canterbury School, New Milford, Conn. 
























TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An Institution for the Higher Education of Women. 
Incorporated in 1897 under the Laws of the District 
of Columbia with full powers to confer eg a 
Degrees, and istered by the University of the State 
of New York. ked in the first class by the United 
States Commissioner of Education. Affiliated to the 
Catholic University of America, and has 
from that University. Conducted by the 

| Notre Dame of Namur. 


For particulars, address the Secretary of 
the College 


rofessors 
isters of 


SETON HILL COLLEGE 
GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
B.A.—Major may be chosen among 13 depart- 
ments of studies. B.M.—Artist courses, 4 options. 
Teacher Training in Public School Music. B.S. in 
Home Economics—Five options including voca- 

tional home economics. 
Women from 37 States and 11 foreign countries 



































ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PA. 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of Women 

conducted by the Religious of the Society of the Holy 

Child Jesus. 

Incorporated under the laws of the State of Penn- 

| meng with power to confer Degrees in Arts and 
ence. 


For resident and non-resident students. Situated eleven 


| miles from Philadelphia on the Main Line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Fully accredited Junior Year Abroad 
Telephone Bryn Mawr 14 


Address REGISTRAR 








CALDWELL COLLEGE 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of Women. 
Resident and non-resident students. Incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New Jersey with full 
power to confer in Arts and Science, and 
affiliated to the Catholic University of America. 






































St. Hilda Guild, Jur. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS, ALTAR LINEN, 
ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY 


NOTICE 
The St. Hilda Guild is now located at 


147 EAST 47th STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


ELdorado 5-1058 












































YOUNG MEN 17-30! 


Devote your life to God as a Brother 
in the greatest of all causes—the Home 
and Foreign Mission work of the 
Church. It is a life with God and for 
God—one of interior joy and happiness. 


Write for free literature. 
REV. NOVICE MASTER 
Society of the Divine Word 
Conesus, N. Y. 


Boys 13-17 wishing to become Mission- 
ary Priests also invited to write. 











REGIS COLLEGE 


WESTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A Catholic institution for the higher education of womens 
Incorporated under the laws of the Commonwealth of May. 
sachusetts with full wer to confer Standard 
courses leading to the ees, Bachelor of Arts and Bachelo 
of Science (curricula in cusehold Economics and in Secre 
tarial Science). 

Affiliated to the Catholic University, Washington, 
Listed A i ~~ oy, Se a Catholic 
educationa! iation. egrees “fu roved” b 
University of the State of New York. doe 7S 

Holds membership in The New England Association of 
Colleges and a Ek Schools, The Association of Americay 
Colleges, The American Council on Education. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Saint h. F 
address: THE REGISTRAR. swore safer 


























How to Achieve 


WORLD PROSPERITY ! 


Very recently the Pope gave the assur- 
ance that a new world order has to be 
established. 

This new order—Cardinal Garlier, Arch- 
bishop of Lyons, said—would be derived 
from the victories over hatred, mutual 
distrust, the wrong principle that force 
can create law, the unjust differences in 
the economical domain and egoism. 
The plan of a new world order, based 
upon the ideals of Christianity, is de- 
veloped in 


The Mathematics of 
Unlimited Prosperity 


by Lawrence Bruehl 


This book proves clearly that we have only to 
apply the Fundamental Equation of the Con- 
struction of the World to solve economical, so- 
cial and scientific problems and to achieve a 
new age of 


UNLIMITED PROSPERITY! 
PROSPERITY PUBLISHING CO. 


DEPT. “C” 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 




















Satisfaction for Sims! Here is true assistance! 
INDULGENCED PRAYERS 
AND EJACULATIONS 


Approved Sources 


“What is an indulgence? This 

briefly. Then it gives a lot of in 

nearly all of them short, and none really long. Satis- 

faction for sins! Here is true assistance. Truly 

prayers, helps for spiritual thinking and acting are the 

contents of this pamphlet.” Our 

of Lourdes. 

5 cents a copy, $3.50 the 100, $30.00 the 1,000. 
Postage extra. 


THE PAULIST PRESS - New York, N. Y. 
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SCIENCE SAYS: 


To keep trees healthy and 
beautiful they must have 
regular care and attention. 
The 3 basic services in 
any adequate MAINTE- 
NANCE Program are: 
Spraying, Feeding and 
Sanitation. 

Control the many menac- 
ing diseases and insects 
NOW, and you give your 
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{ trees a head start on 
\ trouble in the months 
Mi 6ahead. 


Our service is available 
from Maine to the Caro- 
linas. Don’t delay. Phone 
the nearest Bartlett Repre- 
sentative or write: 


The F. A. Barturrr Tree Expert Co. 
Laboratories & Experimental Grounds 
— CONN. 
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THE GoD OF WAR finds the pamphlet 
an excellent weapon of propaganda. 
Planes toss millions into enemy lines. The 


pamphlet, with splendid propaganda values, 
can also serve the PRINCE OF PEACE. 


THE 
GLASS PANEL 
RACK 


You will like this new 
bookrack. Its removable 
Glass Panels permit the 
benefit of attractive full 
cover display and perfect 
cleanliness at all times. 
Its Eighteen Pockets in- 
clude Six especially de- 
signed for the vest-pocket 
pamphlet. Its Coin Box 
is as strong and concealed 
as is possible in a metal 
rack. It is 3012 inches 
high, 22 inches wide, 6/2 
inches deep. It is made 
Just wharis wf 1p a of pressed metal in an 
g Communis® } Ae a cs olive green finish and 
wee = TT fn? crated for shipment, 
YT aa a weighs 36 pounds. It is 
sturdy and inviting. It 
sells for $12.00 f. o. b. 
New York. 








OUR SPECIAL INTRODUC- 
TORY OFFER: One Rack and 
200 five-cent pamphlets (your 
selection or ours) for $18.00 
Use a modern weapon for a 1941 enemy! f. o. b. New York 


Fight irreligion with religion! 


Pamphlets will tell of Christ’s Church, its doctrines, its devotions! 
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No finer text is available for the study of 
the popular encyclicals... 


Here is a new book to carry any discussion club through many sessions; to be 
used in every high school; to be read by all to understand better the great papal 
documents of recent years. 


Included are: “Rerum Novarum—On the Condition of the Working Classes” 
by Pope Leo XIII and the four by Pope Pius XI, “Atheistic Communism,” “On 
Christian Marriage,” “On the Christian Education of Youth,” “Quadragesimo 
Anno—Reconstructing the Social Order.” 


A prime feature are the discussion club outlines which follow each encyclical 
and which are comprised of a summary of the document divided into lessons and 
followed by questions. Prepared by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J 


Paper bound, 25c; $20.00 the 100; Cloth bound, $1.00; Postage extra 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send the following: 


copies of Five Great Encyclicals (Paper Bound) 
ceandaes copies of Five Great Encyclicals (Cloth Bound) 


Orders for less than $2.00 must be accompanied by remittance. 
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For CHILDREN 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Sister Eleanore, C.S.C. 

In this little book, written in 
simple English and beauti- 
fully illustrated, Sister Elea- 
nore has given us another of 
her juvenile gems. Into its 
thirty-two pages, she has con- 
densed the essential episodes 
in our Lord’s crowded thirty- 
three years. She begins by 
answering the question “why 
Jesus came to earth” and con- 
tinues through the hidden and 
public life to the Ascension. 
The type is large and the pic- 
tures excellent. No child will 
fail to profit from reading 
The Life of Christ for Chil- 
dren. 


STORIES OF THE SAINTS 
By Agnes Finn 

Here we have the life story 
of eight saints who are espe- 
cially dear to children. The 
stories are suited for small 
children as they are not too 
long, the print is large and 
the pictures are splendid. 


OUR LADY’S FEASTS 
By a Religious of the Sacred Heart 


Perhaps no saint before the Great White Throne 
was ever known by so many titles as we know 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. Yet the mere mention 
of a few titles gives us a satisfactory panorama 
of her life story. The author selects eight and 
with great literary proficiency uses them to show 
how the various feasts of our Blessed Mother “tell 
us the story of her life.” 


THE “OUR FATHER” 
By Rev. Daniel Dougherty 


An appealing explanation of the words of the 
“Our Father” in language appropriate for chil- 
dren. Father Dougherty has the art of writing 
beautifully for the little ones and his simple ex- 
planations of the prayer will help the child to 
understand the meaning of the “Pater Noster.” 


THE CHILD AT MASS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


In every way this is the type of booklet which 
should attractively instruct children. It has an 
explanation of the Sacrifice of the Mass which 
they should understand and particularly suited to 
their minds is the explanation of what the priest 
does at Mass and what they should do at the same 
time. Consequently the child will make his as- 
sistance at Mass both of heart and mind. 


SEVEN WONDER GIFTS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


This little book is prepared in accordance with 
accepted catechetical standards for children and 
consequently it is decidedly appropriate for class- 
room use. It tells about the Seven Sacraments, 
is divided into seven chapters with questions fol- 
lowing each and contains original silhouette illus- 
trations that are most helpful. 





BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED AND PRINTED 
5 cents each, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 
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Do not overlook — 


THE MASS BOOK 


Not thousands—but millions of copies of this splendid little book have been 
sold. It is used in churches, retreat houses and schools. It contains an explana- 
tion of the principal doctrines of the Church, the significance of each step of 
the Holy Sacrifice and a selection of special, daily and general prayers. 


This is a prayer book popular with men! 


Paper: 10c; $6.00 the 100; $50.00 the 1,000 
Leatherette: 25c; $20.00 the 100; $190.00 the 1,000 
In Spanish: “Oraciones Catolicas"; paper only, 10c 


Transportation charges extra 
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. “The Home of the Best Catholic 
The World in Need of ae 


Catholic Truth The Catholic Herald 


That Truth must become Incarnate by being born 
into the Human Society of Today Has Long Been Recognized as One 


of the Few INDEPENDENT News- 


BLACKFRIARS popers in Great Britain 


IN TIME OF WAR 
Its Independence has been 





The Review edited by the English Dominicans 
aims at assisting in this 





Maintained. 
REGENERATION Edited in London, its Standpoint 
by treating the many concrete is Catholic and Universal. That is 
problems of the present chaotic why its Subscribers are Found all 
world in terms of Christian Prin- over the World. 
ciples, and by showing the source 
of life in the Spirit of Christ as Annual Subscription, $3.50 
well as in the Nature of Man. (Payable by International Money Order) 
* 
Annual Subscription, $3 Send for a Free Specimen Copy 
From Basil Blackwell 49 Broad Street THE NEW CATHOLIC HERALD, Ltd. 





Oxford, England 67 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4, England 
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Appeal for... 
The Chaplains’ Aid Association 


“The Great source of holiness is the Mass... ” 





We are quite sure that there are many Catholics who would take 
an active interest in Catholic Action, if they knew of some organiza- 
tion to which a little would mean a lot. 

A lot to the Chaplains’ Aid Association would mean an increased 
membership at one dollar a year. A number of dollars means thousands 
of prayer books, rosaries, medals, and other religious articles for the 
Catholic boys in the Service. A number of dollars means complete altar 
equipment for the Army or Navy chaplain to say Mass for the boys 
wherever they may be. A number of dollars means altar breads for the 
Catholic boys’ monthly, and very often weekly, reception of their Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ in Holy Communion—at an Army Post or 
aboard a battleship, or at a C. C. C. camp. 

This is the work the Chaplains’ Aid Association is striving, yes 
and struggling, to do for the Catholic chaplains and men. We chafe at 
the activities of many irreligious groups but, very often, we do nothing 
to combat them. A membership of one dollar a year will be a Catholic 
combatant against these groups. It will be a tremendous help in safe- 
guarding the Faith of our boys away from home. 

And it will give a Catholic the satisfaction of being an active Catho- 
lic Actionist. 


Memberships: Associate, $1.00; Supporting, $5.00; Contributing, $10.00; Life, $100.00 


THE CHAPLAINS’ AID ASSOCIATION 


401 WEST 59th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 



































Nearly 
3,000,000 
Sold! 


As an informative, exceptionally clear and popular explanation of Catholic doc- 
trine, Father Conway’s The Question Box has no equal. The popular question 
and answer. style is used and a valuable bibliography is appended. It is an ex- 
cellent textbook for the class in religion and is standard in many schools. It is 
the finest volume to give to an inquirer. It has reached a circulation of over 
two and a half million copies, a figure few of the world’s best sellers have equaled. 
It answers over one thousand pertinent questions on Catholic teaching, covering 
a wide range of subjects. Paper binding, 50c a copy, $35.00 the 100. Cloth 
binding, $1.00. De luxe, $2.00. All postage charges extra. 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59TH STREET Rac cninué iasnicvecnesiatehansacdibets 
New York, N. Y. 





GENTLEMEN: 
Paper 
BE DUNE vi cacvervtavanedie copies of THE QUESTION BOX } Cloth 
De luxe 
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ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


Tue (catholic ‘World 


SPECIAL LENTEN SUBSCRIPTION 
RATE BLANK 





A $1.00 REDUCTION ON A YEAR’S SUB- 
SCRIPTION ENTERED ON THIS BLANK 
DURING CATHOLIC PRESS MONTH... 


A $4.00 SUBSCRIPTION FOR $3.00 


won 


For the enclosed $3.00 enter my subscription to 
The Catholic World for one year 










Name 
Address 
City and State 


E CATHOLIC WORLD - 401 West 59th Street - New York, N. Y. 










A\n unflinching condemnation of modern paganis 


and a presentation of Catholic moral ethics . 








128 page 








Sex, modern morality, marriage, Christ true as God, 
Christ’s Church true as God, true nature of marriage, 
divorce, annulment, separation, birth control—this ten 
chapter book will dispel much false information. A splen- 
did high school discussion club and class text condemn- 
ing modern peganisin and proving that true Catholic mar- 
riage brings real human happiness. With a ten lesson 
discussion club outline with questionnaire by Rev. G. C. 
Treacy, S.J. 12 copies $1.50 postpaid, 100 copies $10.40 
postpaid. 
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